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THE  POWER  OF  LOOSE  ANALOGIES. 


BY  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 


The  two  articles  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  and  in  some  way  or  other — all  animal 
Herbert  Spencer  upon  “  The  Factors  of  forms  have  been  derived  from  pre-exist- 
Organic  Evolution,”  which  were  pub-  ing  forms  by  way  of  natural  birth  and  of 
lished  in  this  Review  for  the  months  of  ordinary  generation.  It  is  true  that 
April  and  May  1886,  have  not,  1  think,  this  idea  was  not  generally  accepted, 
attracted  the  attention  they  deserve.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  generally  ridi- 
They  appear  to  me  to  mark  an  epoch  in  culed  as  a  vain  ima^nation,  and 'even 
the  history  of  the  Darwinian  Hypothe-  the  few  who  were  inclined  to  entertain  it 
sis,  and  in  the  immense  volume  of  liter-  hardly  defined  it  to  themselves,  and  for 
ature  which,  all  over  the  civilized  world,  the  most  part  thought  of  it  vaguely  and 
has  been  concerned  with  the  discussion  in  silence.  It  is,  however,  important 
of  it.  It  will  be  my  object  here  to  ex-  to  observe  that  this  general  idea,  how- 
plain  the  significance  of  the  arguments  ever  indeterminate  in  shape,  stands  in 
and  conclusions  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  very  close  connection  with  certain  other 
in  the  articles  referred  to.  ideas  in  respect  to  the  actual  structure 

In  order  to  estimate  this  significance  of  animal  forms,  which  had  come  to  be 
we  must  go  back  to  the  state  of  specu-  firmly  established  in  the  very  definite 
lation  and  of  suggestion  upon  the  sub-  science  of  comparative  anatomy.  How 
ject  which  existed  before  the  publication  animal  forms  came  to  be  as  we  now  see 
of  the  Origin  of  Species,  it  is  of  course  them — this  was  a  highly  speculative 
well  known,  but  Ido  not  think  it  equally  question.  But  what  these  forms  actually 
well  remembered,  that  Charles  Darwin  are,  as  compared  with  each  other— this 
did  not  start  the  idea  that — somehow  was  purely  a  matter  of  dissection,  of 
New  Sxaixs. — Vol.  XLVIL,  No.  a’  lo 
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comparison,  and  of  careful  observation. 
Of  course  in  this  kind  of  observation  the 
mind  has  to  bring  with  it  something 
more  than  its  mere  optic  apparatus.  It 
must  not  only  see  bones  and  tissues,  but 
it  must  think  of  them  in  their  relations 
of  likeness  or  of  difterence  with  each 
other  in  the  same  animal,  and  with 
each  other  when  compared  with  similar 
bones  and  tissues  in  other  animals. 
Hence  come  the  scientific  facts  and  doc¬ 
trines  of  what  are  called  “  Homologies." 
These  doctrines  were  at  first  regarded 
as  extremely  theoretical  and  almost 
transcendental,  and  it  is  true  that  in 
their  finest  and  highest  applications  they 
have  taxed,  and  do  still  tax,  some  per¬ 
haps  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers. 
But  it  is  well  worthy  of  note  that  the 
principle  involved  in  the  doctrine  of 
homologies  is  not  at  all  difficult,  nor  is 
it  in  any  way  transcendental.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  universally  and  instinc¬ 
tively  recognized  by  the  rudest  and  most 
illiterate  of  mankind.  Nobody  however 
ignorant — no  savage  even — could  fail  to 
recognize  the  hand  of  a  monkey  as  the 
part  of  that  animal’s  body  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  hand  of  a  man.  But 
monkeys  graduate  as  to  outward  appear¬ 
ance  through  many  kinds,  such  as  the 
lemurs,  into  squirrel-like  forms,  and  into 
ordinary  quadrupeds.  Therefore,  al¬ 
though  ordinary  quadrupeds  do  not  use 
their  fore  limbs,  as  men  and  monkeys 
both  do,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  hold 
of  things,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
progression,  this  difference  in  use  makes 
no  difference  in  the  popular  recognition 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  fore 
limbs  of  all  quadrupeds  and  the  human 
armsa  The  same  kind  of  recognition 
extends  to  all  the  principal  members  or 
organs  of  the  body,  both  internal  and 
external.  The  head  of  all  the  higher 
animals  corresponds  with  our  head. 
Their  organs  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and 
of  taste,  have  all  an  obvious  correspond¬ 
ence  which  is  admitted  and  expressed 
in  the  common  use  of  speech.  But  this 
recognition  of  an  obvious  fact  involves 
the  whole  doctrine  of  homologies.  It 
is  a  general  conception  which  includes 
— as  a  whole  includes  its  parts — every 
detail  of  the  same  kind  of  correspond¬ 
ence  which  has  yet  been  discovered  by 
the  most  laborious  research.  When  we 
have  recognized  the  fact  of  a  correspond¬ 


ence  between  the  forearms  of  all  quad¬ 
rupeds  and  those  of  alt  bipeds,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  that  is  new  in  prin¬ 
ciple  when  we  discover  further  that 
these  forearms,  however  unlike  in  shape 
or  different  in  methods  of  use,  are  all 
made  on  one  fundamental  arrangement 
of  corresponding  bones.  Some  of  them 
may  be  shortened  and  thickened,  as  in 
the  mole  ;  others  of  them  may  be  length¬ 
ened  and  attenuated,  as  in  the  deer  and 
all  the  swifter  quadrupeds  ;  some  of 
them  may  be  more  widely  separated 
from  the  rest,  as  in  the  bat,  while  others 
again  may  be  closer  packed,  or  actually 
glued  and  stuck  together,  as  in  all  birds. 
Some  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  mere 
rudiments,  while  others  are  so  enor¬ 
mously  exaggerated  as  at  first  sight  to  es¬ 
cape  recognition.  But  on  closer  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  on  more  careful  comparison, 
that  recognition  invariably  comes.  All 
this  is  perfectly  natural  and  consistent 
with  the  Arst  and  more  general  recogni¬ 
tion  of  correspondence  which  no  anat¬ 
omy  was  needed  to  suggest  or  to  demon¬ 
strate.  Such  further  and  more  detailed 
correspondences  are  merely  a  further 
following  and  application  of  the  same 
general  idea. 

Yes  !  But  be  it  observed  that  the 
”  thing”  we  follow  is  an  idea — a  pure 
idea.  The  bones  and  organs  in  two 
different  animals  which  we  recognize  as 
”  the  same”  in  one  sense,  are  certainly 
not  the  same  in  another  sense.  In  their 
visible  capacity  as  "  objective  exist¬ 
ences”  they  are  not  the  same.  What 
then  is  the  sense  in  which  we  do  recog¬ 
nize  them  as  the  same  ?  It  is  in  a 
purely  intellectual  sense — a  sense  in 
which  we  mentally  recognize  an  arrange¬ 
ment  or  structure  consisting  of  separate 
constituent  parts,  and  so  put  together 
as  to  present  to  the  mind  a  principle  or 
a  plan.  The  sameness  which  we  see  in 
two  separate  bones  taken  from  two  dis¬ 
tinct  creatures,  is  merely  a  sameness  of 
relation  to  this  principle  or  plan.  With¬ 
out  reference  to  this  plan,  whether  we 
are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  the  alleged 
sameness  would  be  pure  nonsense. 

Now,  this  plan,  although  as  much  a 
fact  of  nature  as  any  one  of  the  bones 
which  can  be  weighed  and  measured, 
does  not  represent  or  suggest  any  physi¬ 
cal  cause  to  account  for  it.  The  physi¬ 
cal  cause  which  has  produced  the  plan 
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of  Structure  is  a  separate  question  alto¬ 
gether.  And  there  is  another  question, 
also  quite  separate,  touching  the  reason 
for  the  structure  with  reference  to  the 
ends  it  serves.  This  last  question  is 
obviously  the  highest  of  all.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  the  question  asked  by  the 
highest  of  our  own  rational  faculties 
which  can  be  concerned  in  such  investi¬ 
gations.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
highest  question  touching  the  use  of  an 
organ  is  much  more  easily  answered 
than  the  lower  one  touching  the  origin 
or  the  physical  cause.  If  weight  has  to 
be  supported  above  the  ground,  and 
bodies  having  weight  are  to  be  moved 
along  the  ground,  it  becomes  perfectly 
intelligible  to  our  rational  faculties  why 
animals  should  have  a  skeleton  of  joint¬ 
ed  bones.  In  like  manner,  if  external 
matter  must  be  taken  in  and  assimilated, 
it  is  equally  intelligible  why  all  animals 
should  have  the  organs  needed  for  each 
step  of  this  process — mouths  to  catch 
and  chew,  and  stomachs  to  digest.  If 
the  circulating  fluids  require  oxygen,  it 
is  similarly  intelligible  why  a  special  ap¬ 
paratus  such  as  the  lung  or  gills  should 
be  supplied  for  this  end.  And  as  all 
these  necessities  apply  to  every  animal 
it  becomes  the  most  intelligible  of  all 
facts  that  the  special  organs  for  meeting 
them  are  identical  in  principle  and  in 
plan  among  them  all,  and  even  in  form 
and  pattern  among  very  many.  But 
again,  although  this  explains  the  end  or 
the  result,  it  does  not  explain  the 
means.  It  explains  the  functions  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  several  organs,  and  the 
similarity  of  them,  but  it  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  how  they  have  been  made,  or  how 
they  have  arisen.  Yet  this  question  of 
How  is  one  which  can  never  be  silenced 
by  any  amount  of  satisfaction  given  to 
the  question  Why.  It  is  a  question 
which  may  indeed  be  postponed  because 
of  its  seeming  to  be  so  vain  and  hope¬ 
less,  or  because  there  is  an  answer  and 
an  explanation  which  may  be  silently 
accepted  or  assumed  as  sufficient  with¬ 
out  much  reflection.  Thus  the  question 
how  bone  corresponds  with  bone  in  two 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  in  two 
men,  or  in  two  monkeys,  or  in  two 
dogs,  involves  exactly  the  same  difficul¬ 
ties  as  the  like  correspondence  between 
the  bones  of  separate  individuals  of  sep¬ 


arate  species.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
likeness  between  individuals  of  the  same 
species  the  question  is,  as  it  were,  post¬ 
poned  by  an  answer  which  is  accepted 
as  sufficient.  That  answer  is  summed 
up  in  the  word  “inheritance.”  It  is 
the  property  of  all  living  things  to  trans¬ 
mit  their  own  structure  to  their  off¬ 
spring,  which  are  mere  repetitions  of 
themselves.  The  real  causes  and  na¬ 
ture  of  this  property  of  reproduction 
are,  indeed,  inscrutable  to  us.  But  so 
likewise  is  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
force  of  gravitation.  In  both  cases  an 
ultimate  and  familiar  fact  is  accepted 
by  us  as  all  that  we  can  reach,  although 
not  by  any  means  all  that  we  can  desire 
to  know.  This  accordingly  is  the  ex¬ 
planation  which  satisfies  us  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  causation  by  means  of  which  same¬ 
ness  of  structure  arises  in  all  individuals 
of  the  same  species.  They  are  like  each 
other  simply  because  they  are  all  chil¬ 
dren  of  like  parents,  and  it  is  an  axiom 
that  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  must  be  equal  to  one  another. 
But  a  moment's  consideration  will  con¬ 
vince  us  that  inheritance  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  true  physical  cause  for  the  first 
beginnings  or  ultimate  origin  of  any  ani¬ 
mal  structure,  but  only  for  its  preserva¬ 
tion  and  continuation  in  the  world,  as¬ 
suming  as  a  fact  its  previous  existence 
with  inherent  reproductive  powers.  It 
takes  us  back  to  no  beginning  except 
the  beginning  of  the  individual.  It  says 
nothing  whatever  of  the  beginning  of 
the  whole  series. 

Nothing  ?  Yes — nothing  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  each  species  is  a  separate 
and  distinct  series  by  itself.  But  this 
assumption  is  fundamental.  If  a 
species  does  not  constitute  such  a  series 
— if  its  specific  characters  are  not  con¬ 
stant,  not  immutable,  but  liable  to  flux 
and  change — if  a  rock  pigeon  may  give 
birth  to  a  stockdove,  or  to  a  turtle¬ 
dove,  or  to  a  ringdove — or  if  this  kind 
of  transition  and  passage  can  be  brought 
about  gradually  by  small  and  insensible 
changes — then  the  whole  question  is 
altered,  and  inheritance  may  represent 
a  true  physical  cause  accounting  for  the 
preservation  of  the  distinctions  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  con¬ 
stituting  species,  and  accounting  also 
for  the  likenesses,  identities,  or  homolo- 
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gies  of  structure  which  run  through  dif¬ 
ferent  species  quite  as  clearly  as  through 
different  individuals. 

The  moment  this  idea  is  suggested,  it 
takes  firm  hold  of  the  speculative  mind. 
When  we  really  try  to  face  the  only  al¬ 
ternative  idea,  that  each  distinct  kind 
of  wild  pigeon  has  been  originally  a 
separate  creation  from  inorganic  mat¬ 
ter,  the  conception  seems  to  be,  if  not 
actually  absurd,  at  least  to  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  of  acceptance.  I  mention  the  case 
of  pigeons  not  at  all  because  of  the  hid¬ 
eous  monstrosities  and  deformities  which 
man  produces  in  this  beautiful  family  of 
birds  by  artificial  breeding.  Far  too 
much  has  been  made  of  these.  They 
are  not  new  species,  nor  are  they  the 
least  like  new  species.  I  mention  the 
pigeons  because  it  is  a  family  of  birds 
widely  diffused  over  the  world,  with  an 
immense  variety  of  wild  species,  all 
seeming  to  be  permanently  distinct,  and 
yet  all  possessing  so  many  characters  in 
common  that  everybody,  however  igno¬ 
rant  of  ornithology  as  a  science,  would 
in  a  moment  recognize  every  one  of 
those  species  as  a  kind  of  pigeon. 
There  are  other  families  of  birds  equally 
rich  in  species,  and  equally  distinctive 
from  all  other  groups — as  for  example 
the  hawks,  falcons,  and  eagles,  the 
ducks,  the  seagulls,  the  humming  birds, 
the  parrots,  and  many  others.  The 
specific  differences,  although  perfectly 
distinct,  and,  so  far  as  human  history 
extends,  permanent,  are  yet  so  small  in 
comparison  with  the  general  features 
which  are  common  to  them  all,  that  the 
theory  of  separate  creation  for  each  kind 
must  strike  us  as  increasingly  improb¬ 
able  the  more  we  think  of  it. 

But  all  thinking  on  such  matters  must 
be  strictly  disciplined  ;  else  it  will  never 
ripen  into  knowledge.  Thinking  about 
them  comes  of  necessity  out  of  the  sug¬ 
gestiveness  of  things ;  and  the  sugges¬ 
tiveness  of  nature  arises  out  of  the  fact 
that  our  own  minds  belong  to  it,  and 
that  our  faculties  have  an  innate  ten¬ 
dency  to  arrange  all  external  facts  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  rational  or  intelligible 
order.  But  as  these  faculties  are  them¬ 
selves  various,  so  do  they  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  various  kinds  of  order. 
There  are  three  questions  which  we  in¬ 
stinctively  ask  in  respect  to  all  natural 
things — What,  How,  and  Why.  I  do 


not  say  this  is  the  order  in  which  we  al¬ 
ways  ask  them^the  order  of  historical 
and  natural  precedence.  But  it  is  the 
order  of  dignity  as  regards  the  faculties 
concerned.  Simple  likenesses  between 
creatures  with  their  related  differences 
of  form,  or  of  color,  or  of  habits,  are 
recognized  by  the  simplest  of  our  facul¬ 
ties.  These  answer  to  the  question 
What — in  what  points  the  creatures  we 
see  are  alike,  and  in  what  they  are  dis¬ 
tinct.  Hardly  separable  in  fact,  al¬ 
though  clearly  separable  in  idea,  comes 
that  other  kind  of  order  or  arrangement 
which  is  concerned  with  function,  or 
with  use  ;  and  this  is  an  order  which 
concerns  the  higher  question  Why,  and 
the  faculties  which  recognize  the  reason 
of  things,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  description  of  them  as  to  form. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  and  of  historical 
precedence,  this  is  the  kind  of  order 
which  men  have  earliest  observed  and 
thought  of.  Limbs  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  first  as  those  parts  of  the  creat¬ 
ure  which  serve  for  the  use  of  walking, 
or  of  climbing,  or  of  perching.  So  pre¬ 
dominant  has  been  the  perception  of  use 
or  of  function  over  the  perception  of 
mere  structure,  that  the  immense  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  kind  of  use  to  which 
wings  are  put,  and  the  kind  of  use  to 
which  forelegs  and  arms  are  put,  long 
delayed  and  obscured  the  recognition  of 
their  structural  identity.  It  was  very 
easy  to  recognize  the  forearms  of  a 
monkey  as  the  same  organs  with  the 
forearms  of  a  man,  but  it  was  not  quite 
so  easy  to  identify  the  same  limb  with 
the  wing  of  a  bat  or  of  a  bird.  Our 
minds  are  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with 
answers  to  the  question  Why — because 
it  refers  things  to  the  most  rational  of 
all  the  different  kinds  of  order — that 
kind,  namely,  which  arranges  things  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  purposes  which  are  the 
most  obvious  and  the  most  intelligible. 
The  earliest  and  rudest  division  of  ani¬ 
mals  was  founded  on  their  habitat — 
beasts  of  the  held,  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
fishes  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Jewish  writers  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  it  is  one  which  does 
roughly  separate  the  animal  kingdom 
into  groups  that  are  coincident  with  ob¬ 
vious  distinctions  of  form,  of  methods 
of  progression,  and  of  the  elements  in 
which  they  chiefly  live.  These  distinc- 
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tions  are  so  wide  and  so  apparent,  that 
they  may  well  absorb  attention.  They 
satisfy  the  mind,  so  long  as  men  do  not 
seek  to  go  into  details  and  to  establish 
a  closer  and  more  complete  analysis  of 
likenesses  and  of  difference. 

Accordingly  this  is  what  did  actually 
happen.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
matters,  the  Greek  mind  was  the  first 
to  move.  .Aristotle  was  the  earliest  ob¬ 
server  to  make  even  a  distant  approach 
to  what  we  now  understand  as  the  sci¬ 
entific  methods  of  observation.  But 
even  his  approach  to  these  methods  was 
so  distant  that  for  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  he  had  no  successor.  At 
last — as  from  a  long  sleep — the  intellec¬ 
tual  world  was  roused  on  the  vast  sub¬ 
ject  of  natural  history  by  the  genius  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  great  Linnaeus.  In 
his  mind  the  natural  desire  of  classify¬ 
ing  the  objects  of  our  knowledge 
amounted  to  a  passion.  He  declared 
most  truly  that  our  knowledge  of  all  ob¬ 
jects  depends  on  the  clearness  of  method 
by  which  we  distinguish  things  which 
are  like  from  others  which  are  dissim¬ 
ilar.  No  such  method  had  been  at¬ 
tempted  by  preceding  naturalists,  with 
the  exception  perhaps — specially  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  Linnaeus — of  our  own 
Willoughby  and  Ray.*  Linnaeus  was 
the  first  to  indicate  a  principle  on  which 
an  intelligible  classification  could  be 
constructed.  He  was  troubled  with  no 
doubts  as  to  the  stability  of  his  founda¬ 
tion.  He  believed  firmly  in  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  species.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  even  thought  of  it  as  open  to  any 
question.  He  knew  indeed  that  there 
were  local  differences  of  form  constitut¬ 
ing  varieties.  But  he  brushed  these 
aside,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  der¬ 
ogate  from  the  general  law.  That  law 
he  expressed  as  follows — in  the  stately 
language  in  which  he  wrote — “  Species 
tot  sunt  quot  diversas  formas  ab  initio 
produxit  Infinitus  Ens  f  and  again 
thus,  “  Hinc  nullae  spiecies  novae  hodie 
producuntur."  J  The  verbal  form  in 
which  his  method  was  expressed — its 
svmbol  in  language — was  the  famous 
binomial  system  of  descriptive  names, 

*  Systtma  Natura,  sixth  ed.  :  Leipzig,  1748, 
p.  212. 

f  Genera  Plantarum,  Lugdun.  Bat.  1742,  In¬ 
troduction,  p.  ii. 

I  Sy sterna  Naturee,  p.  210. 


which  has  never  been  abandoned  since 
his  time,  and  which  has  been  universally 
recognized  as  the  great  'achievement  of 
the  illustrious  Swede.  Yet  it  is  curious 
to  observe  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  the  unconscious  instincts 
of  speech  had  long  preceded  the  steps 
of  science.  The  practical  use  of  double 
names  had  long  been  familiar  for  the 
designation  of  particular  animals.  In 
England,  for  example,  the  hawfinch,  the 
greenfinch,  the  chaffinch,  and  the  gold¬ 
finch  are  all  binomial  appellations — 
double  names  involving  the  whole  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Linnsean  binomials.  That 
principle  is  the  selection  of  one  name  to 
represent  some  obvious  and  wide  re¬ 
semblance,  and  another  name  to  repre¬ 
sent  some  narrower  but  characteristic 
difference.  Ail  these  birds  are  like  each 
other  in  certain  broad  features,  and  this 
likeness  is  recorded  in  the  common 
name  of  finch.  That  is  to  say,  there  is 
a  group  of  common  features  belonging 
to  them  all  in  the  general  shape  of  their 
bills,  tails,  and  wings,  in  the  form  of 
their  bodies,  in  their  habits  of  feeding, 
&c.,  in  which  all  finches  are  distin¬ 
guishable  broadly  from  other  groups  of 
birds.  This  fact  is  registered  in  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  whole  group  the  common 
name  of  finch.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
all  differ  from  each  other  in  details  of 
coloring  and  of  form  and  of  habit.  This 
fact,  again,  is  recorded  in  the  specific 
names  of  green  and  gold  from  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  color,  and  of  chaff  and  haw  from 
peculiarities  of  food.  Another  similar 
example  of  binomial  classification  oc¬ 
curring  in  popular  speech  before  it  had 
been  adopted  scientifically  by  Linnaeus 
occurs  in  our  common  names  of  the 
ringdove,  the  stockdove,  the  rockdove, 
and  the  turtledove.  Yet  another  ex¬ 
ample  is  to  be  found  in  the  popular 
names  for  various  species  of  owls — the 
brown  owl,  the  white  owl,  the  horned 
owl.  This  popular  binomialism,  how¬ 
ever,  was  apt  to  make  mistakes  by  select¬ 
ing  some  resemblance  or  common  feat¬ 
ure  which  was  purely  superficial,  such 
as  community  of  color,  and  making  this 
the  foundation  of  a  group,  although  the 
individual  species  belonging  to  it  might 
in  other  ways  be  widely  separated.  We 
have  an  example  of  this  in  the  case  of 
two  familiar  birds  which  in  popular  lan¬ 
guage  are  grouped  together  on  the 
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strength  of  nothing  except  a  certain  like-  sometimes,  indeed  often,  the  outward 
ness  in  color  and  in  size.  These  are  index  to  correspondences  which  are  true 
the  common  sparrow  and  the  hedge  and  deep.  Thus  owls  all  over  the  world 
sparrow — birds  not  belonging  to  the  are  colored  very  much  alike.  So  it  is 
same  natural  group  at  all,  the  one  being  with  the  hawks  and  the  falcons  and  the 
allied  to  the  finches,  the  other  to  the  eagles.  Pigeons  have  a  prevailing  sys- 
warblers.  But  mistakes  of  this  kind  tern  of  colors — blue  and  purple  tints 
were  of  little  consequence,  since  they  over  all  the  continents,  although  it 
consisted  only  in  an  erroneous  applica-  changes  in  a  marked  degree  to  greens 
tion  of  a  sound  principle  of  classihca-  and  reds  and  yellows  in  many  of  the 
tion.  That  principle  lay  in  the  double  doves  of  the  great  Eastern  Archipelago, 
notation  of  generic  likeness  and  of  spe-  Color  in  this  way  may  be  correlated,  or 
cihc  distinction.  The  likeness  between  generally  associated  with  structure, 
all  finches,  between  all  pigeons,  and  be-  But  when  we  question  those  faculties  of 
tween  all  owls,  was  a  likeness  founded  recognition  which  enable  us  at  once  to 
upon  conspicuous  features  common  to  identify  as  a  dove  some  one  of  the  brill- 
each  group,  while  the  names  indicating  iantly  colored  pigeons  of  the  Pacific,  so 
the  particular  kinds  were  founded  on  utterly  unlike  the  coloring  of  all  our 
those  minor  differences  which  as  clearly  own  kinds,  we  are  led  to  specify  the 
separated  them  from  each  other.  Obvi-  shape  of  the  bill,  the  peculiar  nostril, 
ously,  this  principle  of  classification  the  line  of  the  forehead,  the  “  set  on" 
once  established  as  such,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  head,  the  character  of  the  feet 
as  embodying  a  general  conception,  was  and  legs — all  these  as  the  features 
a  principle  independent  of  all  temporary  which,  taken  together,  stamp  it  at  once 
errors.  It  was  as  elastic  as  the  bound-  and  unmistakably  as  a  pigeon, 
aries  of  knowledge.  When  men  came  And  here  we  get  hold  of  a  definite 
to  see  that  mere  resemblances  of  color  idea — namely,  that  structure,  and  noth- 
and  of  size,  such  as  the  likeness  be-  ing  else,  is  the  only  true  basis  of  classi- 
tween  a  house  sparrow  and  a  hedge  fication.  Habitat  is  nearly  as  useless 
sparrow,  were  contradicted  (as  it  were)  for  the  purpose  as  color.  Both  of  these 
by  decided  differences  in  sha(>e  of  bill,  may  be  guide-pnists  to  deeper  things, 
in  general  form,  in  habits,  and  in  nature  and  habitat  is  a  better  guide-post  than 
of  food,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  color,  because  all  animals  that  are 
select  some  other  feature  of  likeness  be-  aquatic  must  have  certain  peculiarities 
tween  the  hedge  sparrow  and  certain  of  structure  to  enable  them  to  move  in 
other  birds — to  apply  to  it  a  new  generic  water.  So  all  animals  that  can  fly,  and 
name  denoting  that  feature,  and  to  whose  habitat  is  in  some  sense  the  air, 
qualify  it  by  some  second  name  dcnot-  must  also  have  a  special  structural 
ing  the  individuality  of  the  species,  adaptation  for  movement  in  that  medi- 
Thus  the  weak  and  slender  bill  of  the  um.  But  at  once  we  are  confronted 
hedge  sparrow  was,  on  the  one  hand,  in  with  the  fact  that  the  habitat  of  the  air. 
marked  contrast  with  the  thick  sturdy  or,  in  other  words,  the  power  of  flight, 
bill  of  the  house  sparrow,  while  on  the  would  bring  together  the  birds  and  the 
other  hand  it  was  closely  similar  to  the  bats,  and  even  some  lizards,  which  in 
bills  of  a  large  g^oup  of  birds  which  are  all  other  points  of  structure  are  so 
all  slender,  like  that  of  the  robin,  or  the  widely  separate  from  each  other.  It 
blackcap,  or  the  nightingale.  Accord-  would  seem,  then,  that  even  structure 
ingly,  in  all  scientific  works  the  hedge  fails  us  as  any  tolerable  basis  of  classifi- 
sparrow  is  now  called  the  hedge  warbler,  cation.  But  here  again  a  newconcep- 
the  first  name  denoting  a  favorite  haunt,  tion  rises  into  view,  and  opens  out  a 
and  the  second  its  real  affinity.  Some  long  perspective  into  the  mysteries  of 
kinds  of  likeness  are  more  significant  nature.  There  are  clearly  two  kinds  of 
than  others.  That  is  to  say,  some  structure — the  structure  of  special  adap- 
pointsof  likeness  are  more  closely  linked  tation  to  special  work,  and  the  structure 
than  others  with  different  and  separate  of  conformity  to  a  common  plan.  The 
items  of  resemblance.  Mere  color,  structure  of  a  bird’s  wing  is  very  differ- 
which  is  the  most  superficial,  accidental,  ent  from  the  structure  of  a  bats  wing, 
and  deceptive  of  all,  is  nevertheless  Yet  they  arc  the  same  with  reference  to 
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the  work  of  flight.  Thus  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  special  adaptation  two  animals 
may  be  closely  like  each  other,  while  in 
the  deeper-seated  structures  of  organic 
type  they  are  widely  separate.  There  is 
one  conspicuous  example  of  this  kind  of 
likeness,  and  of  this  kind  of  difference, 
which  long  deceived  the  pioneers  of  bio¬ 
logical  science,  and  to  this  day  deceives 
the  uninstructed.  It  is  a  case  where 
the  structure  of  adapted  form  entirely 
covers  up  and  conceals  the  structure  of 
real  affinity — namely,  in  the  case  of  the 
whales  or  cetacea.  Their  outward 
form,  and  all  that  kind  of  structure 
which  is  shaped  for  the  habitat  of  water, 
and  for  active  movement  in  it,  is  the 
outward  form  and  shape  of  a  flsh.  Yet 
the  whole  inner  structure,  both  of  the 
skeleton,  and  of  the  organs  of  breath¬ 
ing  and  of  reproduction,  is  constructed 
on  the  plan  of  air-breathing  animals  of 
the  dry  land.  So  complete  is  this  dis¬ 
guise  that  it  not  only  deceives  habitually 
the  vulgar  of  all  nations,  but  it  deceived 
even  the  great  classifier  Linnaeus,  who 
ranked  the  whales  among  the  flsh.  He 
separated  them  from  other  flsh  by  their 
horizontal  tails.*  If  he  had  known  the 
modern  doctrine  of  the  “  correlation  of 
growth,”  this  curious  difference  from 
all  other  flsh  might  have  led  him  to 
pierce  the  great  disguise  which  hides 
this  mammalian  animal  under  the  ex¬ 
ternal  forms  of  gill-breathing  creatures 
of  the  sea. 

Our  own  profound  anatomist,  John 
Hunter,  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest 
pioneer  in  applying  the  fruitful  prin¬ 
ciple  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the 
interpretation  of  living  forms.  But  the 
great  Frenchman  Cuvier  was  the  first  to 
give  to  it  a  world-wide  reputation  and 
acceptance.  The  discovery  and  the 
study  of  skeletons  of  the  extinct  mam¬ 
malia  in  the  Paris  basin  became  in  his 
hands  the  basis  of  a  new  science.  His 
Ossemens  Fossiles  and  his  Rigm  Animal 
marked  another  epoch  in  the  advance  of 
knowledge  as  great  as  that  which  had 
been  marked  by  the  Systema  NaturCB. 
The  world  began  to  realize  the  fact  that 
—  not  only  now,  but  in  all  the  incalcu¬ 
lable  ages  of  the  past— a  fundamental 
unity  of  plan  runs  thfough  the  inner 
structure  of  all  animals,  with  variations 

*  Systema  Natum,  p.  39. 


and  modifications  more  or  less  impor¬ 
tant,  these  being  peculiar  to  definite 
groups  or  classes,  in  which  they  are 
constant  and  characteristic.  It  was 
this  constancy  of  internal  structures, 
and  the  uniformity  with  which  certain 
peculiarities  in  them  were  always  asso¬ 
ciated  with  certain  other  peculiarities  in 
outward  and  more  superficial  structures, 
that  engrossed  the  mind  of  Cuvier,  as  it 
was  that  also  which  gave  him  his  proofs 
and  credentials  to  the  world.  It  was 
this  that  enabled  him  from  perhaps  a 
single  bone  or  even,  sometimes,  a  mere 
fragment  of  bone,  to  infer  with  certainty 
the  kind  of  animal  to  which  it  had  be¬ 
longed.  And  this  it  did  because  he  had 
discovered  that  such  a  bone  was  invari¬ 
ably  associated  with  others  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  kind,  and  these  again  with  certain 
peculiarities  of  outward  form,  of  habits, 
and  of  function.  Thus  ahead  furnished 
with  horns  was  universally  associated 
with  a  particular  structure  of  foot,  and 
of  other  parts.  Thus  again  a  particular 
structure  of  the  pelvic  bones  was  invari¬ 
ably  associated  with  the  animals  whose 
young  are  born  prematurely,  and  are 
nourished  afterward  in  an  external 
pouch.  These  are  but  examples  of  a 
thousand  others  which  gave  token  to 
the  world  that  a  new  key  had  been 
found  in  the  great  work  of  classifying 
animals  according  to  an  intelligible 
order. 

But  now  we  can  see  the  connection 
between  these  discoveries  and  the  later 
course  of  thought.  The  constancy  of 
forms  in  the  inner  or  anatomical  struc¬ 
ture  of  animals  was  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  Cuvierian  discovery  and  of  the 
Cuvierian  classification.  Cuvier,  like 
Linnxus,  held  firmly  to  the  constancy 
of  species.  He  pK>inted  alike  to  the 
mummifled  creatures  in  the  catacombs 
of  Egypt,  and  to  the  fossilized  creat¬ 
ures  in  the  quarries  of  Montmartre.  He 
insisted  that  the  constancy  of  species 
was  not  limited  to  creatures  now  living. 
It  extended  to  creatures  so  long  dead  as 
to  be  entombed  in  the  solid  rocks.  The 
marsupials  which  now  live  in  Australia 
and  .America  have  precisely  the  same 
peculiar  form  of  pelvis  that  character¬ 
ized  the  marsupials  which  lived  in  some 
unknown  antiquity  in  the  country  which 
now  is  France.  The  idea  of  this  far- 
reaching  permanence  and  stability  in  all 
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organic  structures  and  in  their  correla¬ 
tions  with  each  other,  was  the  idea  which 
engrossed  the  mind  of  Cuvier,  and  ob* 
viously  it  was  a  special  barrier  against 
the  entrance  of  any  suggestion  tending 
to  transmutation.  This  suggestion  is 
essentially  founded  on  the  antagonistic 
notion  of  instabilit) — of  flux  and  flow 
— in  organic  forms. 

It  is  curious  and  significant  that  the 
same  pursuit  of  a  satisfying  classifica¬ 
tion  of  animals  led  another  eminent 
Frenchman,  and  about  the  same  time, 
to  a  precisely  opposite  conclusion. 
This  was  the  famous  Lamarck,  an  older 
man  than  Cuvier  by  some  twenty*five 
years,  but  whose  writings  and  a  large 
part  of  whose  life  were  contemporary 
with  his.  Fixing  his  attention  jnainly, 
not  like  Cuvier,  upon  the  inner  and 
deeper  structures  of  organic  life,  but 
upon  those  outward  structures  which  de¬ 
termine  form,  and  are  again  themselves 
apparently  determined  by  adaptation, 
Lamarck’s  attention  was  drawn,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  vegetable  world,  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  defining  what  was  called  a 
species — that  is  to  say  a  specific  form  of 
plant  or  animal  which  always  reproduces 
itself  by  ordinary  generation.  He  was 
constantly  troubled  by  finding  varia¬ 
tions,  some  of  them  trivial  and  possibly 
accidental,  but  others  of  them  decided, 
and  passing  into  permanence.  How 
were  these  varieties  to  be  distinguished 
from  true  species  ?  He  found  it  often 
difficult  or  impossible.  In  proportion 
as  he  knew  more  of  nature  the  more  he 
found  his  fine  dividing  lines  effaced  by  the 
intervals  between  them  being  filled  up. 
Could  it  be  that  a  species  was  liable  at 
times,  and  under  certain  conditions,  to 
produce  not  its  own  perfect  likeness,  but 
its  own  likeness  with  a  difference  ?  And 
was  it  possible  that  those  differences 
might  be  so  related  to  external  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  become  fixed  by  adaptation  ? 
And  if  this  were  possible,  could  any  ab¬ 
solute  limit  be  conceived  within  which 
such  gradual  changes  must  be  confine.d  ? 
And  i^  in  imagination  at  least,  no  such 
limit  could  be  defined,  was  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  these  paths  of  divergence, 
once  entered  upon,  might  lead  to  the 
widest  differences  which  exist  in  na¬ 
ture  ?  An  affirmative  answer  to  these 
questions  became  the  conclusion  of 
Lamarck.  Its  strength  lay  in  its  theo¬ 


retical  completeness.  It  assigned  a  true 
physical  cause  at  once  for  all  likeness 
and  also  for  all  difference.  That  physi¬ 
cal  cause  was  the  familiar  one  of  the 
ordinary  processes  of  reproduction — 
now  interpreted  and  understood  as 
equally  competent  to  transmit  likeness 
and  to  initiate  variety.  The  constancy 
and  (at  least)  comparative  permanence 
of  inner  structure  was  thus  physically 
accounted  for,  as  well  as  the  greater 
variation  and  wider  ramification  of 
adapted  characters.  Both  were  the  nat¬ 
ural  consequence  of  the  physical  causes 
concerned  in  ordinary  generation. 

It  is  important  to  observe  also  that 
Lamarck  combined  this  idea  with  an¬ 
other  which  was  harmonious  and  com¬ 
plementary.  He  held  that  the  work  of 
ordinary  generation  in  starting  new 
forms  was  governed  and  guided  in  a  defi¬ 
nite  direction — that,  namely,  of  progres¬ 
sive  development  from  lower  to  higher 
forms  of  life.  The  variations  he  con¬ 
templated  did  not  occur  by  chance,  but 
under  the  direction  of  a  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of 
Cuvier,  and  the  common  understanding 
of  the  world  in  his  day,  was  that  each 
creature  now  representing  a  species,  is 
and  always  has  l^en  incapable  of  giving 
birth  to  any  permanent  departure  from 
its  own  form.  The  irresistible  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  every  existing  species 
must  be  regarded  as  having  been  made 
or  constructed  by  some  separate  creative 
act.  When  we  come  to  express  this  con¬ 
ception  in  detail,  we  feel  instinctively 
how  difficult  it  is  to  entertain  it.  It 
means,  for  exampl%,  that  the  stockdove, 
and  the  rockdove,  and  the  ringdove, 
and  the  turtledove  have  each  had  a 
progenitor  separately  created  out  of  the 
common  elements  of  nature — each  pro¬ 
genitor  perfect  as  the  species  now  is, 
and  perpetuating  its  kind  exactly,  and 
till  extinguished.  This  is  the  practical 
application  of  the  doctrine  that  species 
are  immutable,  and  that  they  were  each 
started  on  their  way  by  a  creative  act. 
No  physical  causation  is  suggested  even 
as  the  instrumentality  employed  in  the 
performance  of  that  act.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a  vague  conception,  embodied 
in  words  which  are  largely  metaphorical, 
because  our  very  idea  of  an  act  of  cre¬ 
ation  is  of  necessity  moulded  on  our 
own  performances  of  design  and  of  con- 
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struction.  And  yet,  stTictly  and  in  the 
letter,  no  man  probably  has  ever 
thought  of  the  creative  work  as  like  this 
in  actual  method  or  in  visible  form.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lamarck  might  say,  and 
indeed  he  actually  did  say,  that  the 
physical  causation  which  he  invoked  was 
in  itself  nothing  but  the  instrumentality 
employed  by  the  Divine  Author  of  all 
living  things,  working — as  habitually 
He  is  always  understood  to  work — in¬ 
visibly,  and  through  the  screen  of  those 
physical  forces,  and  of  those  combina¬ 
tions  of  them,  which  we  call  His  laws. 

The  antithesis,  then,  between  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Lamarck  and  the  doctrine  of 
Cuvier,  lies  entirely  in  this — that  whereas 
Lamarck  assigned  the  rise  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  species  to  a  well-known 
physical  cause,  the  doctrine  of  Cuvier 
assigned  it  to  no  physical  cause  what¬ 
ever,  even  as  the  instrumental  agency 
employed,  but  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  creative  power  indefinitely  conceived 
and  metaphorically  expressed. 

Both  Cuvier  and  Lamarck  lived  on 
far  into  the  present  century,  dying  within 
three  years  of  each  other — Cuvier  so 
late  as  1832,  and  Lamarck  in  1829. 
But  their  literary  and  scientific  survival 
was  very  unequal.  The  doctrine  of 
Cuvier  was  almost  universally  in  the 
ascendant.  The  doctrine  of  Lamarck, 
when  spoken  of  at  all,  was  spoken  of 
only  as  a  curious  and  almost  a  comical 
speculation.  Almost  all  the  naturalists 
whom  I  recollect  as  established  authori¬ 
ties,  or  as  rising  authorities,  some  forty 
years  ago,  were  firm  believers  in  the 
constancy  of  species.  Among  these  was 
Edward  Forbes,  whose  varied  powers, 
great  accomplishments,  and  charming 
manners  never  failed  to  leave  an  in¬ 
delible  impression  on  all  who  knew  him, 
and  whose  large  opportunities  of  obser¬ 
vation,  both  among  living  and  among 
fossil  creatures,  never  suggested  to  him 
any  doubts  on  the  true  and  permanent 
transmission  of  specific  likeness  in  the 
characters  of  every  animal. 

It  was  yet  ten  years  before  the  death 
of  Edward  Forbes  in  1854  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Lamarck  on  the  origin  of  species 
was  revived  and  first  popularized  in  an 
anonymous  work,  the  Vestiges  of  Cre¬ 
ation^  the  author  of  which  is  now  known 
to  have  been  Mr.  Robert  Chambers. 
Not  himself  an  original  observer,  or  by 
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profession  a  man  of  science,  he  attack¬ 
ed  the  problem  from  its  philosophical 
side.  Marshalling  facts  as  they  were 
then  received,  he  reasoned  on  general 
principles  against  the  abandonment  of 
all  attempt  to  connect  the  rise  of  new 
species  with  any  true  physical  cause, 
and  against  hiding  that  abandonment 
under  such  metaphorical  expressions  as 
direct  and  separate  creative  acts.  He 
insisted  on  the  antecedent  improbability 
that  the  creative  work  was  conducted  in 
the  organic  world  on  principles  and 
methods  fundamentally  in  contrast  with 
those  on  which  it  was  confessedly  con¬ 
ducted  in  that  inorganic  world  which 
was  so  closely  and  inseparably  connected 
with  the  domain  of  life.  As  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  physical  causes  was  appar¬ 
ently  universal  in  the  one  region,  so  it 
ought  to  be  admitted  as  presumably 
universal  in  the  other.  The  doctrine  of 
transmutation  fulfilled  this  great  condi¬ 
tion.  It  seized  upon  the  one  physical 
cause,  or  system  of  causes,  which  we  see 
and  know  to  operate  in  transmitting 
likeness,  as  capable  also  of  beginning 
and  of  transmitting  variations  in  organic 
forms. 

The  wide  circulation  of  the  Vestiges 
and  its  unquestionable  popularity  may 
have  been  due  partly  to  the  savor  of 
mystery  belonging  to  its  anonymous 
source,  partly  to  its  literary  merits,  and 
partly  to  the  attraction  exerted  by  any 
theory  supposed  to  be  heterodox  over 
minds  in  a  sceptical  or  an  antagonistic 
attitude.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  its  reasoning  had  some  effect,  al¬ 
though  its  conclusions  were  never  ac¬ 
cepted  by  scientific  men,  in  preparing 
the  popular  mind  for  the  more  scientific 
and  imposing  form  which  the  theory  of 
transmutation  was  about  to  take  in  the 
hands  of  Darwin.  The  success  of  new 
ideas  is  always  determined  by  pre-exist¬ 
ing  causes  tending  to  preparation.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  probably  to  ascribe 
too  much  importance  to  the  ten  editions 
of  the  Vestiges  which  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession  between  1844  and 
1853.  But  in  one  respect  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that  its  preparative  effect 
was  great.  The  doctrine  of  special  cre¬ 
ation  for  every  well-defined  species  had 
never  before  been  so  clearly  shown  to 
be — not  a  solution  of  the  problem,  but 
an  abandonment  of  all  attempt  to  solve 
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it.  True  physical  causation,  though  not 
the  highest  object  of  knowledge,  is  at 
least  the  highest  quest  of  physical  sci¬ 
ence.  The  doctrine  of  special  creation 
distinctly  repudiated  the  only  physical 
causes  which  are  known  to  us  in  the 
production  of  organic  forms.  It  sug¬ 
gested  no  other.  It  took  refuge  in  a 
metaphor  ;  and  when  this  metaphor  was 
translated  into  more  definite  concep¬ 
tions,  and  applied  to  special  cases,  its 
unsatisfactory  character  was  widely  felt. 

It  was  in  this  condition  of  men’s 
minds  that  Darwin  published  his  Origin 
of  Species  in  1859 — not  till  fifteen  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  Vestiges,  and 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Lamarck. 
The  excitement  which  this  work  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  passionate  enthusiasm 
which  it  has  sustained,  are  facts  unex¬ 
ampled  in  the  history  of  literature  and 
of  science.  The  Systema  Natura  of 
Linnxus,  and  the  Rigtu  Animal  of 
Cuvier,  did,  indeed,  each  in  their  own 
day,  command  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  and  made  epochs  in  the  advance 
of  knowledge.  But  both  of  these  great 
works  concerned  nothing  deeper  than 
classification — the  reduction  of  known 
facts  to  an  orderly  and  intelligible  ar¬ 
rangement.  Darwin’s  theory  dealt  with 
the  mysteries  of  creation,  and  touched 
at  every  point  questions  of  philosophy, 
and,  as  it  was  supposed  at  least,  ques¬ 
tions  of  religion.  Darwin  himself,  as 
all  internal  evidence  shows,  was  guided 
by  nothing  but  a  pure  love  of  truth,  and 
concerned  himself  very  little  with  the 
philosophical  or  theological  conclusions 
to  which  that  truth  might  stand  more  or 
less  related.  Many  of  his  followers 
partook  of  his  spirit,  and  accepted  his 
theory  simply  as  the  nearest  approach 
which  had  yet  been  made  to  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  origin  of  specific  forms. 
But  from  the  first  it  has  been  clear  that 
not  a  few  delighted  in  it  because  they 
thought  that  Darwin  had  dispensed  with 
God.  There  are  not  many  things  so 
curious  as  the  joy  with  which  some 
minds  entertain  any  speculation  which 
banishes  from  the  world  all  relation  with 
their  own  higher  faculties  of  mind  and 
will,  although  these  faculties  are  un¬ 
questionably  a  part  of  nature,  although 
they  give  to  man  his  rank  among  other 
creatures,  and  although  it  is  in  virtue 
of  these  that  be  exercises  over  them  a 


limited  and  delegated  power.  But  so  it 
is  ;  and  such  is  the  joy  which  lent  one 
great  motive  power  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Darwin.  But  beyond  all  question  the 
steady  growth  of  it  as  a  widely  accepted 
doctrine  must  be  ascribed  to  certain  ele¬ 
ments  in  it  of  power  and  strength,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  mass  of  facts  marshalled 
by  its  author,  the  ingenuity  of  his  rea¬ 
soning,  and  the  wealth  of  his  illustra¬ 
tions.  One  great  source  of  its  strength 
lay  in  the  place  it  assigned  to  ordinary 
generation  as  the  one  only  known  and 
efficient  cause  both  of  likeness  and  of 
difference.  So  far  it  was  identical  with 
the  theory  of  Lamarck.  But  this  was 
coupled  with  another  and  a  compara¬ 
tively  adventitious  source  of  strength 
which  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed- 
Those  only  who  have  given  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject  are  at  all  aware  of 
the  great  part  which  has  been  played  by 
words,  phrases,  forms  of  expression,  in 
imparting  acceptability  to  new  concep¬ 
tions.  Lamarck’s  theory  had  become 
identified  with  the  word  “  transmuta¬ 
tion”  as  the  expression  of  his  idea.  But 
this  was  a  word  which  suggested  con¬ 
ceptions  altogether  unfamiliar  to  ordi¬ 
nary  experience  and  observation.  No 
man  had  ever  seen,  or  could  ever  see, 
one  species  being  transmuted  into  an¬ 
other.  The  very  word  seemed  to  raise 
difficulties,  objections,  and  even  incon¬ 
gruities.  The  theory  of  Darwin,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  from  the  first  connected 
with  the  words  ”  development  ”  or 
‘‘  evolution.”  Either  of  these  was  as 
easy  and  conciliatory  to  the  popular 
understanding  as  the  word  ”  transmu¬ 
tation”  was  difficult  or  antagonistic. 
Development  was  a  familiar  conception 
to  the  world  for  ages  before  Darwin  was 
born.  Every  germ  that  grows  into  a 
seed,  every  seed  that  sends  down  a  root¬ 
let  and  sends  up  a  shoot,  every  egg  that 
is  hatched  into  a  chick,  and  every  child 
that  grows  into  a  man,  is  an  example  of 
development.  Nay,  more,  the  word 
has  meanings  so  large  and  various  that 
it  is  as  applicable  to  mental  as  to  physi¬ 
cal  causation.  The  steam-engine  and 
the  watch,  as  well  as  a  hundred  other 
mechanical  inventions,  are  all  examples, 
and  signal  examples  too,  of  the  principle 
of  development.  All  our  inheritance 
from  the  past,  whether  mental  or  ma¬ 
terial,  every  step  in  the  advance  of  sci- 
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ence,  and  every  step  in  the  applications 
of  it  to  the  needs  of  life,  every  expan¬ 
sion  of  those  needs  and  every  change  in 
the  habits  which  they  establish,  down 
even  to  such  details  as  the  very  shape  of 
our  garments  and  the  traditional  cuts 
and  ornaments  which  they  present — all 
these  have  their  history,  and  that  history 
is  one  of  continuous  modification — of  a 
few  central  ideas,  of  some  primary  form, 
and  of  gradually  adapted  change.  In 
the  adoption,  therefore,  of  the  very 
words  '^development*'  and  “evolu¬ 
tion,”  Darwin’s  theory  had  the  immense 
advantage  of  alliance  with  conceptions 
as  wide  and  general  as  the  whole  realms 
of  nature  and  of  art.  Just  as  men  may 
walk  easily  on  a  quicksand  if  they  can 
attach  to  their  feet  some  plank  which 
covers  a  surface  large  enough  to  sustain 
them,  so  they  can  march  fearlessly  along 
the  most  incoherent  passages  of  thought 
by  the  help  of  some  general  conception 
which  has  sufficiently  numerous  points 
of  contact  with  various  and  loose  anal¬ 
ogies.  The  latest  triple-expansion  en¬ 
gine  which  drives  our  steamers  across 
the  ocean  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  an  hour  is  the  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  lumbering  Newcomen 
engine  which  pumped  coal  mines  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  The  latest  form  of 
domestic  fowl,  however  hideous  and 
aberrant,  is  not  less  the  lineal  descend¬ 
ant  of  some  jungle-fowl  which  crowed 
and  strutted  on  the  slopes  of  the  Him¬ 
alaya  in  ages  which  lie  behind  us  for 
perhaps  more  than  a  thousand  genera¬ 
tions.  Both  these  are  equally  cases  of 
development  or  evolution.  It  may  be 
that  there  is  some  deep  and  profound 
connection  between  the  innumerable  as¬ 
pects  in  which  all  things  are  thus  related 
to  each  other  under  one  ideal  of  se¬ 
quence  and  of  progress.  But  none  the 
less  is  it  certain  that  there  are  between 
them  equally  profound  distinctions,  and 
that  any  neglect  of  these  distinctions,  or 
any  hiding  of  them  in  mere  ambiguities 
of  language,  is  quite  sure  to  lead  to  fal¬ 
lacies.  Especially  when  we  are  con¬ 
ducting  investigations  into  the  different 
kinds  of  sequence  and  the  different 
kinds  of  agencies  concerned  in  bringing 
about  the  steps  of  change,  nothing  can 
be  more  dangerous  than  to  confound 
together  under  common  formulas  of 
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speech  the  powers  and  processes  which 
produce  a  new  breed  of  animals,  and 
those  which  produce  a  new  type  of  en¬ 
gine  or  a  new  shape  of  coat. 

The  immense  breadth  of  surface  and 
of  support  which  Darwin  gave  to  the 
theory  of  Lamarck  by  thus  linking  it 
with  the  most  miscellaneous  associations, 
was  an  advantage  still  further  increased 
by  another  appeal  to  analogy  which  was 
s[>ecially  his  own.  He  not  only  seized 
upon  ordinary  generation  as  the  all-suffi¬ 
cient  source  both  of  likeness  and  of  dif¬ 
ference,  but  he  professed  to  explain  the 
particular  method  by  which  the  powers 
of  reproduction  were  enabled  to  initiate 
the  steps  of  adaptive  change.  As  men 
were  enabled  to  breed  new  varieties  of 
pigeon  or  new  varieties  of  dog,  so  “  na¬ 
ture”  was  enabled  to  breed  new  species 
of  animals.  Selection  is  the  word  and 
the  idea  which  expresses  the  operation 
as  conducted  by  man.  Why  should  not 
the  same  word  be  employed  to  express 
the  process  as  conducted  by  Nature  ? 
Personifications  are  always  convenient, 
and  it  was  particularly  convenient  in 
this  case  to  consider  ordinary  gener¬ 
ation  as  under  the  same  kind  of  guidance 
in  forming  new  species,  as  when  it  is 
subordinated  by  man  to  produce  a  pouter 
or  a  fantail,  a  grayhound  or  a  pug. 
Artificial  selection  was  the  method  of 
man.  Natural  selection  would  convey 
the  same  idea  when  applied  to  the  un¬ 
known  and  invisible  agencies  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  world.  Here  again,  by  the  mere 
force  of  language  and  of  its  inseparable 
associations,  Darwin  enlisted  in  his  sup¬ 
port  another  whole  group  of  familiar 
notions  as  universal  as  the  possession  of 
domestic  animals,  and  as  old  as  the 
spotted  and  unspotted  kine  of  patriarchal 
flocks.  Here  again  an  immense  area  of 
support  was  derived  from  analogies 
which  were  vague  and  loose,  but  large, 
general,  and  easily  transferable  from 
one  group  of  facts  to  another,  however 
widely  different.  The  new  phrase 
seized  on  the  popular  imagination,  in¬ 
cluding  the  populace  of  science,  and  se¬ 
cured  for  itself  a  vogue  immediate  and 
immense.  Its  innumerable  points  of 
contact  with  the  analogies  of  experience 
and  observation  were  continually  being 
recognized  in  new  facts,  and  in  the  new 
aspect  which  it  gave  to  facts  very  old 
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indeed.  At  last  it  has  become  a  shib* 
boleth — a  formula  under  the  surface  of 
which  men  seldom  care  to  look. 

Peihaps  there  never  was  a  phrase 
coined  so  rick  in  ambiguities.  It  in¬ 
cluded  not  only  shades  of  some  one 
meaning,  but  ideas  sharply  separated 
from  and  contrasted  with  each  other  by 
the  whole  width  of  fiercely  antagonistic 
schools.  There  is  no  keener  opposition 
in  philosophy  than  between  those  who 
look  for  design  in  nature,  and  those  who 
shout  “  Away  with  it,  away  with  it !” 
Yet  natural  selection  could  be  used  by 
both,  and  could  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  either.  Not  only  the  word  “  se¬ 
lection,”  but  the  whole  analogy  on 
which  the  phrase  was  modelled,  was  the 
analogy  of  mental  purpose  directing 
material  agencies  to  certain  foreseen  re¬ 
sults.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  word  **  natural  ”  to  qualify 
”  selection”  was  harmonious  with  the 
view  which  regards  nature  in  its  physi¬ 
cal  aspect  only.  Even  a  sincere  and 
candid  mind  like  that  of  Darwin  himself 
might  play,  and  be  played  with,  between 
these  double  meanings — passing  insen¬ 
sibly  from  one  to  the  other,  and  gaining 
alternate  sympathy  and  support  from  the 
preconceptions  which  belong  to  either. 
Even  the  word  ”  selection'^ has  its  al¬ 
ternative  interpretations.  Primarily  it 
is  mental  in  its  associations,  but  secon¬ 
darily  it  may  be  mechanical.  A  sieve 
selects  matter  into  sizes  by  virtue  of  the 
corresponding  sizes  of  its  holes.  The 
question  who  made  the  sieve,  and  the 
question  how  the  sieve  happened  to  be 
made,  are  both  questions  which  lie  be¬ 
hind,  and  can  be  forgotten  or  postponed. 
Then  there  is  the  chapter  of  accidents 
— and  natural  sieves  are  conceivable — 
pores,  cracks,  or  passages  which  happen 
to  let  small  things  through,  and  keep 
out  the  bigger.  Water  is  a  natural 
sieve,  and  every  pool  or  lake  will  assort 
the  materials  which  fall  into  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  definite  order  which  may  fairly 
be  called  selective.  Chemical  affinity  is 
essentially  selective,  and  the  order  in 
which  it  constructs  or  builds  up  matter 
may  be  natural  in  one  sense,  and  artificial 
in  another.  Altogether  there  is  a  won¬ 
derful  variety  and  an  admirable  confu¬ 
sion  among  the  ideas  which  are  covered 
under  that  one  famous  phrase  of  natural 
selection.  Darwin  himself  uses  it  with 


supreme  indifference  to  its  bearing  on 
ultimate  problems.  In  his  innumerable 
and  admirable  illustrations,  especially  in 
his  famous  work  on  the  fertilization  of 
orchids,  he  revels  in  the  language  of 
mental  purpose  and  design.  He  traces 
how  certain  forms  arise  ”  in  order  that” 
insects  may  get  access  to  the  nectary, 
and  that  in  satisfying  their  own  appetites 
they  may  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  pollen,  and  how  all  this  again  is 
done  ”  in  order  that”  they  may  be 
loaded  and  primed  for  the  fertilization 
of  another  flower.  Darwin’s  worship¬ 
pers  (as  distinguished  from  his  more  in¬ 
telligent  admirers),  who  are  animated  by 
the  passion  which  he  had  not,  to  expel 
such  ideas  from  science  as  antiquated 
and  superstitious,  get  rid  of  this  lan¬ 
guage  by  explaining  that  it  is  purely 
metaphorical.  They  boast  that  the 
great  triumph  he  achieved  was  the  indi¬ 
cation  of  methods  strictly  material  and 
mechanical,  in  which  each  step  in  struc¬ 
ture  follows  the  step  preceding  solely  by 
way  of  natural  consequence.  They  in¬ 
sist  that  there  is  a  fundamental  distinc¬ 
tion  between  his  theory  and  all  previous 
conceptions,  inasmuch  as  for  the  first 
time  it  founded  all  development  and 
evolution  upon  strictly  physical  causa¬ 
tion,  needing  no  help  from  such  “  met¬ 
aphors”  as  constructive  purpose  and 
intelligent  design.  These,  according  to 
them,  it  either  rejects  altogether,  or  rel¬ 
egates  to  theology.  It  sets  forth,  they 
say,  a  true  and  rational  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  all  specific  and  of  all  gen¬ 
eric  differences  in  organic  forms,  as  the 
self-operating  result  of  one  great  natural 
law  and  of  one  great  physical  cause. 

But  is  it  so  ?  This  is  precisely  the 
claim  which  cannot  be  admitted.  It 
rests  entirely  upon  those  ambiguities  of 
thought  and  of  language  which  group 
under  a  single  formula  a  vast  variety  of 
the  most  diverse  conceptions.  There  is 
no  true  physical  causation  involved  in 
natural  selection — except  the  old  and 
familiar  one  of  heredity,  or  ordinary 
generation.  In  artificial  selection,  from 
which  the  formula  is  taken  by  analogy, 
the  ”  causa  causans,”  the  initiating 
cause,  is  the  human  intelligence  and 
will,  working  this  physical  cause  of  her¬ 
edity  under  its  own  direction  to  certain 
desired  results.  In  natural  selection 
there  is  no  substitute  for  this  element  of 
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the  breeder’s  will,  except  a  personifica¬ 
tion  of  utility,  which  is  supposed  to 
“select”  accidental  variations  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  usefulness.  Here  again 
we  have  an  appeal,  and  a  widely  suc¬ 
cessful  appeal,  to  that  kind  of  support 
which  is  so  often  secured  by  invoking  a 
well-known  and  familiar  word.  A  whole 
atmosphere  of  acceptable  associations 
surrounds  the  very  idea  of  utility.  Its 
power  in  the  science  of  morals  has  been 
long  known.  That  which  is  right  is  also 
that  which  is  most  advantageous — if  not 
in  every  particular  case,  yet  in  the  long 
run — “at  last,  far  off,  at  last  to  all.” 
On  this  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morals 
has  been  erected,  with  widespread  sanc¬ 
tion  and  success.  The  same  precon¬ 
ceptions  are  all  busy  in  its  favor  when  it 
is  applied  to  a  theory  of  creation.  The 
innumerable,  intricate,  and  ever-wonder- 
ful  adaptations  of  organic  life  to  its  own 
various  needs,  force  the  idea  of  utility 
upon  us  as  a  governing  condition 
through  the  whole  of  its  vast  domains. 
Slovenly  thought  is  always  more  easy 
than  careful  discrimination.  It  is  very 
easy  to  forget  that  there  are  two  signifi¬ 
cations  of  utility  separated  from  each 
other  more  widely  than  the  poles.  There 
is  the  idea  of  utility  acting  as  a  motive 
upon  mind  ;  and  there  is  the  idea  of 
utility  in  the  sense  of  actual  use,  capable 
of  perfecting  and  strengthening  the  tools 
employed.  In  the  first  of  these  senses 
utility  recommends  itself  to  us  because 
of  its  perfect  correlation  and  correspond¬ 
ence  with  our  own  experience.  In  the 
second  of  these  senses  it  is  also  a  fa¬ 
miliar  fact  that  the  due  use  of  organs  is 
seen  to  strengthen  them.  But  this  kind 
of  causation  is  very  strictly  confined 
within  adapted  limitations,  and  the  more 
prominent  fact  is  undoubtedly  the  de¬ 
structive  effects  of  use  in  the  form  of 
wear  and  tear.  When  we  turn  upon  our 
own  thoughts  the  light  of  analysis,  we 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  power  exer¬ 
cised  over  them  by  the  idea  of  utility  as 
a  cause  in  creation,  lies  in  the  idea  of 
utility  acting  upon  mind  as  an  object 
and  an  aim.  Moreover,  when  we  cast 
this  light  of  analysis  specially  on  the 
distinctions  between  the  two  meanings 
of  utility,  we  cannot  fail  to  see,  further, 
that  utility,  not  potential,  but  actual — 
utility  not  in  the  sense  of  adaptation  to 
use,  but  in  the  sense  of  use  already 


working  and  applied — cannot  possibly 
be  the  physical  cause  of  the  origin  of 
any  implement  or  of  any  organ.  The 
implement  or  the  organ  must  have  come 
into  existence  before  it  could  be  used. 
Nay,  more,  it  must  have  not  only  come 
into  existence  as  a  germ  or  a  rudiment, 
but  it  must  have  been  already  so  far  de¬ 
veloped  as  to  be  capable  of  work.  This 
is  a  self-evident  proposition,  as  certain 
as  any  of  the  axioms  of  Euclid.  But 
the  moment  it  is  clearly  apprehended, 
we  see  that  utility  in  the  sense  of  actual 
use  never  can  be  the  physical  cause  of 
any  organism,  or  of  any  organ  coming 
into  the  world.  Within  narrow  limits  it 
may  tend  to  improve  mechanisms  which 
have  already  been  designed,  formed, 
and  brought  into  actual  use.  But  as  a 
physical  cause  it  can  account  for  or  ex¬ 
plain  the  origin  of  nothing.  Functional 
use  never  can  be  the  physical  cause,  but 
must  always  be  the  physical  conse¬ 
quence,  of  functional  construction.  And 
when  we  think  of  utility  as  the  deter¬ 
mining  cause  of  that  construction,  we 
are  thinking,  whatever  we  may  say,  not 
of  a  physical  cause  acting  upon  matter, 
but  of  a  prevailing  and  guiding  motive 
acting  upon  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  envelop 
and  conceal  these  distinctions  under 
such  a  phrase  as  natural  selection,  it  is 
ea.sy  to  enlist  in  its  favor  all  the  elements 
of  strength  which  belong  to  different  and 
even  opposite  conceptions.  Assuming 
organic  structures  already  in  existence 
— assuming,  too,  that  they  exhibit  what 
Professor  Huxley  is  obliged  to  call  a 
“  plan” — assuming  further  the  true 
physical  cause  of  ordinary  generation 
by  which  this  plan  is  transmitted  with 
occasional  variations,  all  governed  by 
utility  as  a  directive  agency,  or  as  a 
mental  purpose — then,  indeed,  the  the¬ 
ory  of  Darwin  becomes  not  so  much  a 
theory  as  a  metaphorical  expression  for 
a  whole  group  of  unquestionable  facts. 
It  is  a  fact  that  in  nature  there  is  intense 
competition  between  organic  forms — a 
competition  so  intense  that  it  is  most 
truly  and  graphically  described  as  a 
struggle  for  existence.  It  is  true  that 
the  slightest  increase  of  utility,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  adaptation  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  plan,  if  such  increase  ever  does  oc¬ 
cur,  would  lead  to  victory  on  the  part 
of  the  amended  or  strengthened  creature 
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over  its  own  competitors.  In  these  di¬ 
verse  elements,  with  all  the  immense 
and  unnoticed  preconceptions  which 
they  involve,  lie  all  the  power  and  ac¬ 
ceptability  of  the  Darwinian  phrase. 
Those  who  boast  of  it  as  a  successful  re¬ 
duction  to  physical  causes  of  the  cre¬ 
ative  work,  and  as  a  complete  and  ade¬ 
quate  explanation  of  the  complicated 
phenomena  of  the  organic  world,  forget 
that  it  does  not  even  attempt  to  account 
either  for  the  fundamental  “  plan”  or 
for  the  germinal  modifications  of  it 
which  may  arise  from  time  to  time  by 
way  of  evolution.  Darwin  was  himself 
compelled  to  treat  such  changes  as  acci¬ 
dental.  But  he  did  so  with  the  express 
reservation  that  this  treatment  was 
merely  provisional,  arising  of  necessity 
out  of  our  ignorance  of  the  causes  of 
variation.  And  as  he  did  not  pretend 
that  his  theory  accounted  for  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  useful  variation::  so  neither  did 
he  pretend  that  it  gave  any  account  at 
all  of  the  first  beginnings  of  the  organic 
series.  In  contemplation  of  these  be¬ 
ginnings  he  was  as  helpless  as  other 
men,  or  rather  he  was  equally  driven 
with  them  to  assume  as  a  necessity  of 
thought  the  occurrence  of  some  phenom¬ 
ena  which  he  could  only  express  in  the 
old  familiar  metaphors  which  are  our 
natural  refuge  when  we  think  of  creative 
acts.  He  looked  back  to  the  origin  of 
the  organic  series  as  to  be  found  in  some 
limited  number  of  germs  into  which 
there  had  been  breathed  the  breath  of 
life.  His  worshippers  are  not  fond  of 
referring  to  this  passage.  It  is  a  lapse 
from  the  orthodoxy  of  their  school, 
which  teaches  the  all-sufficiency  of 
purely  physical  causation  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  nature.  But  Htera  scripta 
manet.  The  passage  is  a  memorable 
one.  It  ought  to  be  made  as  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  our  recollection  as  it  is  profound 
in  its  significance. 

It  has  been,  therefore,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  in  spite  of  Darwin,  that  his  theory 
and  the  phrase  in  which  he  expressed  it 
has  been  erected  into  a  sort  of  intellec¬ 
tual  idol  before  which  all  the  world  has 
been  called  to  bow,  as  the  one  all-suffi¬ 
cient  and  all-embracing  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  species.  To  some  extent, 
perhaps,  this  irrational  idea  has  been 
the  reaction  against  fears  and  antipathies 
which,  however  excusable,  were  not  dis¬ 


criminating.  It  was  not  seen  at  first 
what  elements  of  strength  the  theory  had 
in  various  and  wide  analogies.  It  was 
forgotten  that  the  general  idea  and  prin¬ 
ciple  of  development  pervades  every¬ 
thing  both  in  nature  and  in  art.  In  sci¬ 
ence,  in  literature,  and  in  religion,  the 
evidences  of  evolution,  in  some  one  or 
other  of  its  many  senses,  are  abundant 
and  overpowering.  We  think  of  it  in 
health.  We  think  of  it  in  disease. 
Death  itself,  the  king  of  terrors,  passes 
in  the  light  of  it  into  a  calm  and  natural 
operation.  Death  is  the  development  of 
those  seeds  of  mortality  which  are  in¬ 
herited  with  the  germs  of  life.  In  an¬ 
other  sense  the  high  teachings  of  the 
Christian  Church  are  familiar  with  the 
idea  and  the  doctrine  of  development. 
We  think  of  it  in  the  formation  of  char¬ 
acter — in  the  training  of  mind — in  the 
discipline  of  the  spirit.  Nothing  seems 
alien  to  this  great  conception.  And  so 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  points  of 
weakness  in  Darwin’s  theory  as  one  very 
special  application  of  a  general  concep¬ 
tion,  have  been,  as  it  were,  submerged 
under  a  rising  tide  of  vague  recognition 
and  of  loose  acceptance.  Evolution  in 
many  senses  may  be  certainly  true,  when 
evolution  in  some  particular  sense  may 
be  as  certainly  erroneous.  There  have 
been  all  along  in  many  minds  a  sense 
and  a  feeling  of  insufficiency  and  of  in¬ 
completeness  in  Darwin’s  hypothesis  as 
any  adequate  explanation  of  innumer¬ 
able  facts.  But,  with  the  growing  prev¬ 
alence  of  a  nearly  universal  plebiscite, 
the  doubters  have  seldom  dared  to 
speak.  The  pulpit  has  bowed  before 
the  shrine,  and  great  preachers  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  conciliate  culti¬ 
vated  audiences  by  general  professions 
of  acceptance.  It  has  become  the  fash¬ 
ion  to  deprecate  even  the  suspicion  of 
heresy  on  this  cardinal  tenet  of  the  new 
philosophy.  It  has  taken  its  place  as 
the  popular  doctrine  of  the  world  ;  and 
the  special  claim  set  up  on  its  behalf  has 
been  this,  that  while  Erasmus  Darwin, 
and  Lamarck,  and  Robert  Chambers, 
and  others  less  distinguished,  have 
thought  of,  or  imagined,  the  general 
idea  of  development  through  the  agency 
of  ordinary  generation,  Charles  Darwin 
was  the  first  to  establish  it  on  a  really 
scientific  basis.  This  he  is  represented 
to  have  done  by  reducing  it  to  a  system 
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of  true  physical  causation,  adequate  to 
explain  the  actual  process  and  method 
of  operation  through  which  the  infinite 
variety  of  organic  forms  has  been  grad¬ 
ually  evolved — the  process,  namely,  of 
natural  selection. 

Is  it  possible  that  some  reaction  has 
begun  ?  We  shall  see  in  another  paper. 
— Nineteenth  Century. 

Postscript. 

Since  this  paper  was  written  I  have  seen  the 
attack  made  by  Professor  Huxley  in  the  No¬ 
vember  number  of  this  Review  upon  my  pre¬ 
vious  article  of  September,  “  A  Great  Lesson.  ” 


I  cannot  torn  aside  now  from  a  much  larger 
purpose  to  reply  to  an  almost  purely  personal 
polemic.  I  hope  to  do  so  some  other  day. 
Meanwhile.  I  am  not  shaken  in  my  belief  that 
Darwin’s  famous  theory  on  the  origin  of  coral 
islands  is  a  theory  which  has  been  now  dis¬ 
proved,  and  that  this  fact  does  convey  a  great 
lesson.  I  am  confirmed  in  my  belief  by  ob¬ 
serving  that  Professor  Huxley  takes  great  care 
not  to  commit  himself  in  its  support.  He  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  "  quite  obviously  alive  and  kick¬ 
ing  at  the  surface.”  This  is  an  excellent  de¬ 
scription  of  its  condition,  and  in  this  state  of 
superficial  and  convulsive  action  I  leave  it  for 
the  present,  with  the  indignant  Professor  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  shore  and  showing  no  disposition 
to  help  it  in  its  dying  struggles  ”  at  the  sur¬ 
face.” 


CitSAR  BORGIA. 

BY  M.  CHARLES  YRIARTE. 


[The  discovery  of  a  number  of 
hiihetto  unknown  documents  at  Siman- 
cas  and  Pamplona,  at  Pau  and  in  Ro¬ 
magna,  has  thrown  new  light  upon  the 
eventful  and  extraordinary  career  of 
Cicsar  Borgia,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Spain.  The 
romantic  story  of  his  escape  from  prison 
and  his  death  in  an  obscure  skirmish 
are  as  yet  practically  unknown  to  his¬ 
tory.  It  does  not  come  within  our  limits 
to  give  an  exhaustive  description  of  the 
mass  of  new  material  unearthed  by  M. 
Charles  Yriarte,  whose  name  will  be 
well  known  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  upon  the  life  and 
manners  of  mediaeval  Italy,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paper  forms  the  first  instalment 
of  what  may  be  taken  as  a  brief  r/sum/ 
of  the  subject  and  of  the  valuable  his¬ 
torical  material  referred  to.  Thus  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  great  service  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  to  history  by  the  presentation  of 
the  life  of  Caesar  Borgia,  as  it  can  now 
be  really  given  by  correcting  the  previ¬ 
ous  narratives  by  the  aid  of  the  State 
Papers,  private  correspondence,  and  as 
yet  unpublished  diarii  to  be  found  in 
the  various  storehouses  of  Italy,  as  also 
of  Castile  and  the  two  Navarres.  This 
biography  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts  ; — Caesar,  Cardinal  of  Valencia  ; — 
Caesar,  Duke  of  Valentinois  and  Prince 
of  Romagna  ; — Caesar  in  Spain. 

The  first  part  of  M.  Yriarte’ s  impor¬ 
tant  paper  describes  the  beginning  of 


the  life  of  Caesar  Borgia,  his  early  days 
at  Perugia  and  Pisa,  and  his  attitude  as 
a  prince  of  the  Church  up  to  his  abju¬ 
ration.  The  second  will  present  him  to 
us  as  the  Captain-General  of  the  Pon¬ 
tifical  troops,  and  now  the  ally  of  France 
and  the  husband  of  the  sister  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  assuming  the  ducal 
crown,  and  exerting  himself  to  reconsti¬ 
tute  for  his  own  advantage  the  kingdom 
of  Central  Italy,  up  to  the  day  when  the 
sudden  death  of  his  father,  the  wrath  of 
Julius  II.,  and  the  treachery  of  Gonzalo 
de  Cordoba  put  an  end  to  his  vast  proj¬ 
ects  by  exile  and  imprisonment.  The 
last  chapter,  “Caesar  in  Spain,’’  treats 
of  what  is  as  yet  unrecorded  by  the  his¬ 
torian  :  it  recounts  his  captivity,  the 
singular  vicissitudes  of  his  flight,  his  last 
struggles,  and  his  dramatic  death  before 
the  fortress  of  Viana  in  Navarre. — Ed. 
B.  M.] 

I. 

The  Cardinal  of  Valencia  (1476- 
1498). 

The  conditions  amid  which  Caesar 
Borgia  was  born  are  well  known.  Span¬ 
ish  by  his  father.  Cardinal  Rodrigo  de 
Borja,  of  a  noble  family  of  Valencia, 
and  Roman  by  his  mother,  Vanozza 
Catanei,  who  belonged  to  a  family  of 
the  middle  class,  and  owed  her  fortune 
to  her  beauty,  he  came  into  the  world  at 
Rome  in  1476,  and  was  legitimized  in 
October  1480  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Sixtus 
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IV.  He  was  the  fifth  child  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church.  At 
a  very  early  age  he  was  removed  from 
his  mother — to  whom,  however,  he  re¬ 
mained  attached  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life,  as  did  his  sister  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
and  his  two  other  brothers,  Giovanni, 
Duke  of  Gandia,  and  Don  Gioffre, 
Prince  of  Squillace — and  confided  to  the 
care  of  Adriana  Mila,  daughter  of  Pedro 
Mila,  son  of  a  sister  of  Alonzo  de  Borja 
(Pope  Calixtus  III.).  This  Adriana 
Mila  had  come  to  Rome  with  the  Bor- 
gias,  and  was  the  constant  confidant  of 
Rodrigo,  who  married  her  to  Ludovico 
Ursino  Orsini  toward  the  year  1473. 

At  the  age  of  eight,  Caesar,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  inscribed  on  the  list  of  the  Pro¬ 
tonotaries  of  the  Vatican,  was  provided 
with  benefices,  being  Provost  of  Albar 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Church  of  Cartha- 
gena.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent 
to  the  Sapienza  of  Perugia  to  commence 
his  studies  there,  for  which  purpose  the 
Vice-Chancellor  appointed  two  precep¬ 
tors,  both  Spaniards  like  himself — 
Ramolino  of  Ilerda  (destined  one  day  to 
draw  up  the  indictment  against  Savon¬ 
arola)  and  Giovanni  Vera  of  Ercilla. 
From  the  year  1488  Caesar  was  already 
to  a  certain  extent  a  great  personage, 
for  Paolo  Pampilio  dedicated  to  him 
the  “  Syllabica,"  which  he  published  at 
Rome  about  this  period.  The  preface 
to  this  volume  is  one  of  the  few  docu¬ 
ments  we  have  which  throw  any  light 
on  Borgia’s  early  youth.  In  1491  we 
catch  sight  of  Caesar  again  at  Pisa, 
where  he  is  studying  law  under  the  fa¬ 
mous  Filippo  Decio  ;  and  the  same  year 
a  bull  of  Innocent  XII.  names  him  tit¬ 
ular  Bishop  of  Pampeluna.  The  munic¬ 
ipal  archives  of  this  town  have  supplied 
us  with  three  previously  unknown  docu¬ 
ments  :  the  original  letter  which  the  fif¬ 
teen-year-old  prelate  writes  to  the  town 
council  to  announce  his  appointment  ; 
that  by  which  his  father,  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor,  supports  the  bull  of  Innocent 
XII.  ;  and  finally,  Caesar’s  notification 
to  the  above-mentioned  council  of  his 
choice  of  Don  Martin  de  Zapata,  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Church  of  Toledo,  as  his 
deputy  and  administrator. 

Rodrigo  Borgia,  his  father,  having 
been  elected  Pope  under  the  name  of 
Alexander  VI.  on  the  nth  of  August 
1492,  twenty  days  later  his  son  was 


made  Cardinal  of  Valencia.  After 
spending  some  time  in  retirement  in 
Spoleto,  while  the  marriage  between  his 
sister  Lucrezia  and  Giovanni  Sforza, 
Lord  of  Pesaro,  was  being  negotiated, 
the  young  Cardinal  appeared  at  Rome 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1493,  and 
immediately  on  his  arrival  his  father 
granted  him  the  rank  to  which  he  was 
entitled.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  we 
find  him  the  second  personage  in  the 
state.  His  father  had  set  up  an  estab¬ 
lishment  for  him  in  the  Transtevere, 
where  he  had  his  intimates,  his  flatter¬ 
ers,  and  his  little  court ;  and  the  ambas¬ 
sadors,  who  knew  the  violent  affection 
{svisceratissimo  amore,  says  Paolo  Gio- 
vio)  which  Pope  Alexander  VI.  bore  to 
his  children,  came  to  pay  their  homage 
to  Caesar,  as  a  means  of  ingratiating 
themselves  with  his  father.  G.  A.  Boc- 
cacio.  Bishop  of  Modena,  envoy  of  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  on  leaving  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Cardinal  on  the  19th  of 
March  1493,  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  visit  to  Ercole  d’Este  : — 

“  The  other  day  I  went  to  see  Cxsar  at  his 
own  house  in  the  Transtevere  :  he  was  just 
going  out  hunting,  and  wore  an  absolutely  un- 
canonical  costume  ;  he  was  dressed  in  silk, 
with  his  sword  at  his  side,  and  just  a  little 
circle  on  his  head  to  remind  one  of  the  ton¬ 
sured  priest.  We  pursued  our  course  together 
on  horseback,  conversing  by  the  way.  1  am 
one  .of  the  most  intimate  among  those  who 
visit  him.  He  is  of  great  talents,  of  superior 
intellect,  and  a  charming  disposition :  his 
manners  are  those  of  the  son  of  a  potentate, 
his  temper  is  even  and  cheerful,  he  is  full  of 
mirth.  He  possesses  singular  modesty,  and 
his  attitude  is  much  preferable  to  that  of  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  who  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  without  good  qualities.  The  Archbishop 
of  Valencia  has  never  had  any  inclination  for 
the  priesthood,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  benefice  brings  him  in  more  than  six¬ 
teen  thousand  ducats.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  word  "  mod¬ 
esty”  has  changed  its  meaning  since  the 
fifteenth  century.  However  that  may 
be,  Caesar  has  become  a  state  within  the 
state  ;  he  corresponds  with  princes,  with 
the  house  of  Este  and  the  Medicis  ;  he 
distiibutes  his  favors  and  is  forming  a 
party.  As  a  Cardinal-Deacon  he  had 
up  to  this  time  received  onlv  the  lesser 
orders  ;  he  now  took  his  place  in  the 
Consistory  after  an  inquiry  into  the  le¬ 
gitimacy  of  his  birth. 

”  The  element  of  vice  will  be  eliminated,” 
writes  the  tame  ambassador — ”  he  will  be 
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le^'itimate  because  be  was  born  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  mother's  husband  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that— the  husband  was  alive,  he  was  on 
the  spot,  unless  be  happened  to  be  in  the  town 
or  running  hither  or  thither  in  the  discharge 
of  the  office  be  held  in  the  domains  of  the 
Church.” 

The  ecclesiastical  rules  were  not  made 
for  Caesar,  nor  had  he  any  idea  of  con* 
forming  to  them.  We  find  him,  dressed 
d  la  Fran  false  {more  Galileo')^  going  out 
hunting  with  his  sword  at  his  side.  The 
day  will  even  come  when  (to  the  scandal 
of  some)  he  will  put  on  the  oriental  caf¬ 
tan  and  turban  to  accompany  Djem  or 
Zizim,  the  brother  of  the  Sultan  of 
Constantinople  and  the  hostage  of  the 
Vatican.  His  liberality  was  already 
great — he  scattered  gold  with  an  open 
hand  ;  and  his  father,  whose  one  idea 
was  to  make  him  and  Lucrezia  powerful, 
began  to  have  some  fears  regarding  his 
prodigality.  He  was  rich,  too,  richer 
than  the  ambassador  says,  for  he  had  of 
his  own,  besides  his  benefice,  the 
churches  of  Castres  and  those  of  Per¬ 
pignan,  and  thirty  thousand  ducats 
a  year  from  the  church  of  San  Michele 
at  Arezzo  alone. 

On  the  23d  of  November  1493,  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.  proceeded  in  great  state  to 
Orvieto  to  reorganize  the  territory,  to 
which  he  was  to  add  Bagnorea,  Monte- 
fiascone,  Bolsena,  Acquapendente,  and 
the  villages  of  the  Val  di  Lago.  The 
young  Borgia  was  to  be  perpetual  gov¬ 
ernor  and  protector  of  Orvieto,  with  the 
title  of  legate  d  latere.  But  this  was  not 
a  large  enough  stage  for  him  ;  Italy  was 
soon  to  become  the  field  of  battle  where 
the  quarrels  of  Europe  were  fought  out. 
In  November  *494,  Charles  VIII.,  King 
of  France,  entered  Florence,  determined 
to  asert  the  rights  of  the  house  of  France 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  in  January 
1495  passed  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Caesar’s  turn  was  now  coming  ;  he  would 
soon  be  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the 
king,  and  would  accompany  his  stafiF 
the  day  he  marched  to  the  conquest  of 
Naples. 

"  Our  said  Holy  Father  is  content,”  says 
the  treaty  of  alliance,  ”  that  my  Lord  Cardinal 
of  Valencia  should  go  with  the  king  to  bear 
him  company,  with  fitting  and  honorable  state, 
as  is  customary  to  him.  And  the  king,  for  the 
honor  of  our  said  Holy  Father,  shall  receive 
him  honorably  and  treat  him  graciously,  as 
belongs  to  his  condition  and  dignity.  And  the 
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said  Lord  Cardinal  shall  remain  with  the  king 
for  the  space  of  four  months,  more  or  less.” 

The  first  day  on  which  he  suffered  this 
constraint,  the  personality  of  the  young 
Cardinal  shows  itself ;  he  was  soon  to 
display  his  daring,  his  craft,  and  his 
p>ower  of  dissimulation,  without  caring 
for  the  perils  he  might  bring  upon  the 
head  of  the  Pope. 

On  the  28th  of  January  1495,  Charles 
VIII.  had  left  Rome  to  proceed  to 
Naples,  Caesar  riding  on  his  right  hand. 
For  the  first  stage  they  lay  at  Marino, 
the  second  at  Velletri.  At  the  latter 
place  the  hostage  of  the  Vatican  accom¬ 
panied  the  king  to  the  lodging  which 
had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  then 
retired,  in  his  turn,  to  his  own  quarters  ; 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  having 
put  on  the  dress  of  a  groom,  he  passed 
through  the  town  on  foot,  and  met  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Podesli  of  Velletri, 
who  was  awaiting  him  with  a  horse  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  walls,  and  re¬ 
turned  toward  Rome  at  full  speed.  He 
refrained  from  presenting  himself  at  the 
Vatican  for  fear  of  compromising  his 
Holiness,  and  sought  shelter  with  An¬ 
tonio  Flores,  auditor  of  the  Rota.  In 
the  morning  the  alarm  was  given  in  the 
royal  camp,  the  Cardinal  of  Valencia 
was  searched  for  high  and  low  and  his 
servants  examined.  Out  of  the  long 
train  of  seventeen  wagons,  with  their 
drapery  embroidered  with  his  arms, 
which  were  supposed  to  contain  all  the 
baggage,  plate,  and  riches  of  all  kinds 
with  which  they  were  so  ostentatiously 
loaded  at  the  time  of  leaving  Rome,  fif¬ 
teen  still  remained  intact,  which  were 
discovered  on  examination  to  be  simply 
filled  with  hay.  The  two  other  four- 
gons,  which  did  actually  carry  his  treas¬ 
ure,  had  turned  aside  on  the  pretext  of 
the  breaking  of  an  axle,  and  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome— an  indubitable  proof 
that  his  flight  was  premeditated. 

In  the  month  of  May  following, 
Charles  VIII.  having  made  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  Naples,  entered  Rome  a  second 
time,  resolved  to  punish  the  treachery 
of  his  hostage  and  to  obtain  the  investi¬ 
ture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
he  had  conquered  ;  but  Alexander  VI. 
and  Caesar  had  fled  to  Orvieto,  and  had 
organized  a  league  against  the  French, 
who  therefore  retreated  toward  the 
north.  This  is  the  first  trait  we  observe 
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of  the  character  of  this  wily  personage, 
impatient  of  every  yoke,  who  holds  his 
own  against  all,  even  against  the  King 
of  France.  Alexander  recognized  in 
him  his  true  son  :  compromised  as  he 
might  be  by  Caesar,  he  admired  him  and 
treated  him  with  unbounded  indulgence. 
Initiated  as  he  now  was  into  vast  politi* 
cal  schemes  and  intrigues  of  all  kinds, 
the  confidant  of  his  father,  whose  proj* 
ect  was  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
Roman  barons,  the  Orsini,  the  Colonnas, 
the  Gaetani,  who  held  the  Vatican  in 
check  at  the  gates  of  Rome  and  in  Rome 
itself,  and  whose  possessions  were  enor¬ 
mous,  their  retainers  too  numerous  and 
their  forces  almost  equal  to  those  of  the 
Holy  See, — what  pait  could  an  ecclesi¬ 
astic  take  in  the  struggle  which  was 
about  to  commence  aaainst  feudal  au¬ 
thority,  to  be  completed  at  a  later  period 
by  the  reconstitution  of  the  whole  Patri¬ 
mony  of  St.  Peter — the  prodigious  aim 
of  a  monstrous  reign  ?  Caesar's  part 
could  only  be,  at  the  most,  that  which 
the  spirit  of  intrigue  and  skilful  diplo¬ 
macy  would  assign  to  a  prince  of  the 
Church  whose  place  was  on  the  first 
step  of  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  The 
young  Cardinal  felt  himself  hemmed  in, 
without  liberty  of  action.  Everything 
in  him  displays  his  unbounded  ambi¬ 
tion,  his  impatience  of  subjection,  his 
hunger  for  supremacy.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  his  constant  claims  of 
precedence.  He  abstained  from  appear¬ 
ing  anywhere  where  he  would  not  hold 
the  first  place.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
refused  audience  to  ambassadors  ;  he 
attached  an  excessive  value  to  his  per¬ 
son,  and  concealed  himself  from  all 
eyes,  never  going  to  a  church  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  procession  where  his  personality 
would  be  lost,  and  if  he  ever  did  show 
himself  to  the  mob,  having  carefully 
prearranged  his  effect,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  awing  the  masses  by  the  ostenta¬ 
tion  of  a  prodigious  retinue.  There  was 
as  yet  no  special  act  which  held  up  the 
son  of  Alexander  to  the  public  admira¬ 
tion,  and  he  had  certainly  given  no  proof 
of  any  real  superiority  ;  but  yet  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  appeared  in  public,  the  people 
were  on  the  alert  :  they  foresaw  the 
high  destiny  of  Caesar,  and  it  was  an 
open  secret  that,  having  been  destined 
for  the  Church  against  his  will,  the 
young  Cardinal  was  determined  to  cor¬ 


rect  the  errors  of  fortune  which  had  thus 
condemned  him  to  inaction. 

The  occasion  was  soon  to  present  it¬ 
self.  With  the  increased  liberty  of  ac¬ 
tion  which  followed  the  departure  of 
Charles  VIII.  for  France,  the  Pope  was 
preparing  to  commence  his  campaign 
against  the  Roman  barons.  He  had 
already  engaged  as  condottiere  Guido- 
baldo,  Duke  of  Uibino,  who  had  made 
himself  famous  by  seme  successful  ex¬ 
peditions  against  the  Venetians ;  but 
beside  the  acting  chief,  he  required  for 
the  Pontifical  troops  a  captain-general 
devoted  to  his  interests.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  recall  from  Valencia  his  eld¬ 
est  son,  Giovanni,  Duke  of  Gandia,  who 
had  married  Donna  Maria  Henriquez, 
daughter  of  the  Viscount  of  Leon  and 
of  Donna  Maiia  de  Luna,  niece  of  the 
Catholic  sovereigns.  It  is  the  Pontifical 
usage ;  Gandia  represents  the  prince- 
nephew,  the  .first  personage  in  the  state 
after  the  Pope.  We  know  also  that  the 
dominating  passion  of  Alexander  VI. 
was  the  immoderate  love  he  bore  to  his 
children  :  to  find  a  throne  for  each  of 
them  was  the  task  that  preoccupied 
every  hour  with  him.  All  those  who 
observed  him  have  pointed  out  this  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic. 

In  order  to  define  clearly  the  position 
which  he  intended  to  confer  on  his  eld¬ 
est  son,  he  received  him  with  great 
pomp  at  the  head  of  all  his  Court  at  the 
Porta  Pratese  on  the  loth  of  August 
1496.  Caesar  had  taken  his  place  as 
Cardinal  on  the  Pontiff’s  right,  Giovanni 
was  on  his  left,  and  the  procession  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Vatican  after  traversing 
the  whole  city.  The  Roman  people, 
who  have  always  loved  shows  and  pro¬ 
cessions,  admired  the  noble  carriage  and 
sympathetic  countenance  of  the  young 
prince,  whose  modest  and  simple  bear¬ 
ing  was  contrasted  with  the  arrogance 
of  Caesar.  After  three  years’  absence, 
Gandia  had  come  back  to  find  his 
brother  and  his  sister  Lucrezia  become 
very  great  personages,  and  high  in  favor 
with  their  father.  He  would  soon  have 
no  cause  to  envy  them.  The  day  after 
his  entry  into  Rome,  he  was  made  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Viterbo  and  of  all  the  patrimony 
of  the  Church,  in  the  place  of  Alessan¬ 
dro  Farnese  ;  two  months  later  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  baton  of  Gonfaloniere  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  the  beretta  of  Captain- 
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General  of  ihe  troops  of  the  Church. 
At  the  close  of  his  first  campaign  he  was 
to  receive  the  investiture  of  the  duchy 
of  Benevento,  which  gave  him  a  pro¬ 
spective  title  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  On 
that  day  must  have  arisen  in  the  brain 
of  Caesar  the  terrible  thoughts  which 
continually  haunted  him,  and  the  scheme 
which  was  evolved  from  them.  The 
brilliant  armor  of  the  Captain-General 
of  the  Church  which  his  brother  wore 
would  have  sat  more  easily  upon  him 
than  the  red  cardinal’s  robe  which  his 
father  had  thrown  upon  his  shoulders  ; 
in  the  place  of  the  Duke  of  Gandia, 
Caesar’s  greater  energy  and  stronger  will, 
as  well  as  his  freedom  from  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples,  would  have  enabled  him 
to  play  his  part  in  the  great  drama  which 
was  preparing,  better  than  his  brother. 
The  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
drawing  their  inspiration  from  pamphlets 
against  the  Borgias,  published  by  their 
implacable  enemiewthe  Neapolitans,  tell 
us  that  when  the  Pope  had  made  his  son 
Duke  of  Benevento  after  his  return  from 
the  campaign  against  the  barons,  another 
obvious  cause  of  jealousy  existed,  which 
wjs  to  make  the  two  brothers  irrecon¬ 
cilable  rivals  ;  for  both,  they  say,  were 
the  lovers  of  their  own  sister  I.ucrezia. 
This  was  one  of  those  assertions,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  proofs,  and  whose  real  origin 
is  well  known,  which  helped  to  give  the 
future  Duchess  of  Ferrara  the  frightful 
reputation  against  which  the  famous 
German  historian  Gregorovius  felt  it  his 
duty,  not  to  protest,  but  simply  to  state 
one  argument  which  is  of  considera¬ 
ble  weight.  Her  nineteen  years  of  tried 
fidelity  to  her  last  husband,  Alfonso 
d’Este,  at  a  time  when  Lucrezia  was 
still  young  and  beautiful,  must  indeed 
make  us  incredulous  of  so  horrible  a  de¬ 
pravity  in  the  Pope’s  daughter  when  she 
was  hardly  sixteen.  Setting  Lucrezia 
aside,  however,  we  find  at  this  period  at 
the  Vatican,  not  a  sister  of  Cxsar  and 
Gandia,  but  a  sister-in-law,  Donna 
Sancha  of  Aragon,  the  wife  of  Don  Gi- 
offre,  Prince  of  Squillace,  daughter  of  the 
brother  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  sis¬ 
ter  of  Alfonso  de  Bisceglie,  afterward 
the  second  husband  of  Lucrezia.  The 
shameless  conduct  of  this  princess  is  de¬ 
clared  by  history.  Sancha’ s  behavior 
shocked  Alexander  himself,  who  banish¬ 
ed  her,  and  it  is  difficult  to  reject  the 
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testimony  of  the  ambassador  of  Ferrara, 
and  that  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
to  Alexander  VL,  both  of  whom  repre¬ 
sent  her  as  having  shared  her  favors  be¬ 
tween  her  two  brothers-in-law  at  the 
same  lime.* 

However  this  may  be,  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Naples,  being  dead,  and  Caesar 
Borgia  having  been  appointed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Pontiff  at  the  coronation  of 
Frederick  of  Aragon,  it  was  decided  that 
the  two  brothers  should  goto  Naples  to¬ 
gether  in  June  r497 — the  one  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  high  mission,  the  other  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  hands  of  the  new  king 
the  investiture  of  his  duchy  of  Bene¬ 
vento.  Everything  was  ready  for  their 
departure,  when  their  mother,  Vanozza, 
desired  to  gather  her  children  around 
her  one  last  time,  according  to  her  cus¬ 
tom,  and  invited  them  to  a  banquet  at 
her  residence  near  San  Pietro  in  Vin- 
coli.  After  the  banquet,  the  Duke  of 
Gandia  did  not  return  to  the  Vatican. 
After  three  days  of  mortal  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  Pope,  and  incessant  re¬ 
searches  by  the  Governor  of  Rome,  the 
latter  having  requisitioned  three  hundred 
fishermen  to  drag  the  bed  of  the  Tiber 
— the  tomb  of  so  many  unknown  vic¬ 
tims — his  men  brought  up  in  their  nets 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate  duke,  wrap¬ 
ped  in  his  cloak,  wearing  all  his  jewels 
and  his  weapons,  and  pierced  by  nine 
wounds,  f 

*  The  intimacy  of  Donna  Sancha  with  Cssar 
is  attested  by  the  “  Diarium”  of  Burckardt, 
the  impassible  cttemoniere  who  sees  everything 
and  knows  everything — “  quam  ipse  cognosce- 
bat  carnaliter"  (Diarium.  vol.  iii.,  Tbuasne’s 
edition). — Sanuto  in  his  “  Diarii”  thus  con¬ 
firms  the  general  rumor  :  “  Et  ut  intellexi,  ja 
molti  mesi  questo  cardinal  Valenza  usava  con 
la  cognata”  (col.  7q2). — Machiavelli  has  ac¬ 
cused  Lucrezia  ;  but  Lorenzo  Pigna,  the  en¬ 
voy  of  Ferrara,  better  informed,  gives  the 
name  of  Donna  Sancha.  A  number  of  am¬ 
bassadors  have  also  reported  this  connection. 
The  accusation  of  incest  against  Lucrezia  has 
its  origin  in  a  declaration  of  her  divorced  hus¬ 
band,  Giovanni,  Lord  of  Pesaro,  and  a  pam¬ 
phlet  of  the  time,  which  has  become  famous 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Letter  to  Paolo  Savelli," 
which  is  of  Neapolitan  origin,  and  remains  the 
principal  accusatory  document,  the  formal  in¬ 
dictment,  in  which  some  details  may  be  dis¬ 
puted,  but  the  main  points  are  irrefutable. 

f  We  may  here  quote  a  grimly  concise  docu¬ 
ment  which  is  as  yet  unknown  to  history— the 
note  in  the  papal  register  of  the  sum  paid  to 
the  fishermen  who  found  the  bo’dy  :  “  Per  uno 
manda  de  dys  3i  de  Jugno  ducati  died  conti  a 
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Appalled  by  this  intelligence,  Alex* 
ander  VI.  shut  himself  up  in  his  apart* 
ments  and  refused  to  see  any  one.  The 
vigorous  old  man  sobbed  like  a  woman, 
and  gave  way  alternately  to  the  most 
pathetic  expressions  of  grief  and  the 
most  terrible  imprecations.  He  must 
have  the  murderer  ;  he  is  already  in¬ 
venting  novel  tortures  for  him.  It  was 
on  the  14th  of  June  that  Gandia  was 
slain  ;  up  to  the  i8th  Alexander  re¬ 
fused  to  take  any  nourishment,  and  only 
yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  supplica¬ 
tions  of  the  Cardinal  of  Segovia,  who 
adjured  him  through  the  closed  door 
not  to  let  himself  die  of  starvation.  The 
jovial,  cynical  |  luxurious  debauchee 
seemed  suddenly  converted.  He  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Consistory,  and  m 
face  of  the  whole  Sacred  College  humbled 
himself,  beat  his  breast,  and  accused 
himself  of  having  been  a  cause  of  scan¬ 
dal,  and  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to 
reform  the  morals  of  the  Vatican. 
Meanwhile  an  inquiry  was  set  on  foot. 
The  young  princes  Giovanni,  Caesar, 
and  Gioffre,  the  youngest  brother,  with 
his  wife  Donna  Sancha,  and  another 
Borgia — the  Cardinal  of  Monreal — had 
been  present  at  the  farewell  banquet 
given  by  Vanozza.  At  a  late  hour  of 
the  night  Caesar  and  Gandia  had  left  to¬ 
gether — -one  mounted  on  a  mule,  the 
other  on  his  horse — and  had  taken  the 
road  to  St.  Peter’s.  In  front  of  the 
palace  of  Cardinal  Sforza,  Gandia  had 
taken  leave  of  Caesar  and  disappeared 
down  a  narrow  street,  while  the  Car¬ 
dinal  of  Valencia  continued  his  way 
toward  the  Basilica.  Since  the  moment 
when  he  parted  from  his  brother,  no 
one  had  seen  the  Duke  of  Gandia  again. 

On  the  third  day  his  body  was  brought 
back  in  a  boat  to  the  Castle  of  St.  An¬ 
gelo,  after  it  had  been  stripped,  and 
purified,  and  finally  dressed  in  the  uni¬ 
form  of  Captain-General,  and  was  car¬ 
ried  to  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo,  the  Bor- 
gias’  parish,  with  the  face  uncovered,  by 
the  light  of  two  hundred  torches.  His 
Spanish  retainers  followed  the  proces¬ 
sion  with  drawn  swords,  swearing,  with 
many  imprecations,  to  avenge  the  death 
of  their  duke.  Meantime  the  Governor 
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of  Rome  had  exerted  himself  to  discover 
the  criminal,  and  one  of  the  Tiber 
boatmen  had  made  a  statement  before 
the  magistrate.  On  Wednesday  night 
he  was  lying  in  his  boat  waiting  for  the 
dawn,  when  he  saw  two  men  on  foot 
coming  down  the  lane  by  the  side  of 
the  church  of  San  Geronimo,  advancing 
with  precaution  like  scouts.  After  a 
time  they  disapi>eared,  and  then  return¬ 
ed,  after  having  signed  to  a  group  of 
people,  hidden  in  the  lane,  to  advance. 
A  horseman  appeared  first,  carrying  be¬ 
hind  him  a  corpse,  whose  head  and  arms 
hung  down  and  struck  against  the  horse 
as  it  moved.  Two  men  followed  on 
foot,  and  all  three  came  forward  to  the 
edge  of  the  river.  There  the  horseman 
turned  his  horse's  tail  to  the  stream, 
and  his  two  followers  took  the  body, 
one  by  the  arms  and  the  other  by  the 
legs  ;  they  swung  it  for  a  moment,  and 
then  threw  it  out  into  the  river.  When 
this  was  done  the  howeman  asked  if  all 
was  well,  and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  turned  round  toward  the 
river  ;  and  as  the  victim’s  cloak  reap¬ 
peared  on  the  surface,  he  said  a  few 
words  in  a  low  voice  to  his  companions, 
who  threw  stones  at  it  till  the  body  had 
disappeared.  The  unknown  then  turned 
back  in  the  direction  of  the  church  of 
San  Giacomo. 

All  Rome  was  roused  to  excitement, 
for  Gandia  had  been  loved  by  all.  The 
different  parties  accused  each  other  of 
the  deed.  First  the  Orsini  were  sus¬ 
pected,  then  Arcanio  Sforza,  and  some 
arrests  were  made ;  but  the  accused 
were  interrogated  in  a  half-hearted  way, 
for  little  by  little  the  people  began  to 
whisper  the  name  of  Caesar,  though  no 
one  yet  dared  to  name  it  aloud.  Nine 
days  after  the  murder,  Alexander  de¬ 
clared  that  he  suspected  some  persons 
of  high  position  : — 

“  His  Holiness/'  says  a  despatch  of  the 
Florentine  envoy  to  the  Signoria,  “  appears 
always  absorbed  in  his  search  for  the  mur¬ 
derer  ;  but  this  morning  some  trustworthy  per¬ 
sons  informed  me  that  he  now  has  sufficient 
evidence,  and  that  he  will  confine  himself  to 
dissimulation  to  see  whether  he  can,  by  his 
apparent  indifference,  quiet  the  fears  of  the 
criminals,  and  thus  be  able  to  detect  them 
more  easily.  The  general  opinion  is  that  they 
are  persons  of  the  highest  position.” 

Twelve  days  later  the  truth  begins  to 
show  more  clearly.  “  It  is  said  that 
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the  Pope  knows  all,  but  that,  for  rea¬ 
sons  I  have  already  given,  he  will  con¬ 
ceal  his  knowledge.  Some  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  believe  it ;  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  his  Holiness  is  taking  no  further 
steps  ;  and  all  those  around  him  hold 
the  same  opinion — he  must  know  the 
truth."  It  is  from  external  sources 
that  the  direct  and  formal  accusation 
comes,  for  the  same  night  the  ambassa¬ 
dors,  writing  to  the  princes  whom  they 
represent,  give  the  name  of  the  actual 
murderer. 

Once  their  despatches  in  the  various 
collections  of  Italian  State  Papers  have 
been  deciphered,  no  doubt  remains. 
Bracci,  the  Florentine  envoy,  hesitates 
for  a  moment.  "  He  who  has  done  the 
deed  lacks  neither  talent  nor  courage, 
and,  every  way,  must  be  recognised  as 
a  past-master."  Soon,  however,  he 
hesitates  no  longer,  though  he  still  em¬ 
ploys  a  periphrasis.  As  for  Pigna,  the 
envoy  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  he  writes 
the  name  of  the  young  Borgia  in  so 
many  words. 

Cncsar  remained  impassible.  He  was 
about  to  start  on  his  mission,  but  all  the 
arrangements  had  been  suspended.  He 
had  tried  several  times  in  vain  to  see  the 
Pontiff,  but  from  the  r4th  of  June  to 
the  2 2d  of  July  the  latter  remained  in 
seclusion.  Meanwhile  Naples  was  ex¬ 
pecting  its  legate,  and  he  set  out  at  last 
accompanied  bv  the  Master  of  the  Cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Pontifical  chapel ;  and  on 
the  I  St  of  August  t497  the  last  king  of 
the  Aragonian  d> nasty,  as  he  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be,  received  the  crown  from  the 
hands  of  the  Cardinal  of  Valencia.  On 
the  4th  of  September,  Caesar  Borgia  re¬ 
entered  Rome  in  great  state.  Escorted 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  cardinals, 
he  was  conducted  to  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
where  the  Pope  awaited  him.  The  anx¬ 
iety  was  unspeakable  :  all  the  princes  of 
the  Church  who  knew  the  secret  of  the 
sanguinary  mystery,  and  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  who  had  denounced  the  murderer 
to  their  masters,  vied  with  each  other  in 
watching  the  scarlet-robed  Cain  advanc¬ 
ing  toward  the  old  man  whose  heart  he 
had  broken.  The  Cardinal  made  a 
haughty  inclination  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  and  his  father,  with  his  heart 
still  bleeding  from  the  murder  of  Gan- 
dia,  opened  his  arms  in  silence  and 
coldly  kissed  him  on  the  forehead. 


Then  he  turned  away  his  eyes,  and  de¬ 
scended  from  the  throne  without  saying 
a  word  to  his  son. — "  Solo  lo  baccio," 
says  Sanudo.  —  “Non  dixit  verbum 
papse  Valentinus,  nec  Papa  sibi,  sed  eo 
deosculato  descendit  de  solio,"  says  the 
“  Diarium"  of  the  Master  of  the  Cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Pontifical  Court.- 

A  strange  nature,  that  of  Alexander 
VI.  !  In  him  the  appetites  of  life,  and 
the  desire  to  raise  his  children  still 
higher  and  higher,  are  the  dominant  in¬ 
fluences.  “  His  cares  and  anxieties  do 
not  last  beyond  a  single  night ;  he  is  not 
of  a  serious  nature,  and  has  no  thought 
except  for  his  own  interests.  His  real 
ambition  is  to  make  his  children  great ; 
he  cares  for  nothing  else.  Ni  et altro 
ha  cura."  *  Barely  a  few  months  had 
passed  when  he  seemed  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  Gandia  :  he  had  done  more  than 
forgive  his  son,  he  had  made  himself  his 
accomplice.  He  recognized  in  him  an 
indomitable  strength  of  character  and  a 
dogged  resolution,  joined  to  an  immeas¬ 
urable  ambition,  which  he  intended  to 
employ  for  the  realization  of  his  plans. 
The  two  were  to  make  together  for  the 
same  goal,  the  indefinite  extension  of 
the  power  of  the  Borgias.  To  reach 
this  goal  all  manner  of  means  would  be 
employed— deceit,  fraud,  perjury,  and 
even  murder. 

Lucrezia  Borgia,  four  years  younger 
than  her  brother  Caesar,  had  married,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  Giovanni  Sforza, 
Lord  of  Pesaro,  a  cadet  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan,  but  hav¬ 
ing  little  influence  with  them,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  his  little  lordship.  Such  an 
alliance  was  of  no  value  to  the  Holy 
See  in  the  struggles  against  the  barons, 
and  the  still  graver  events  which  were 
preparing.  Lucrezia,  young,  beautiful, 
and  rich,  whom  the  Pope  had  appointed 
regent  on  two  different  occasions,  was 
to  become  a  docile  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  Borgias.  Torn  by  violent 
hands  from  the  couch  of  her  husband, 
to  be  thrown  into  the  arms  of  a  second, 
doomed  to  die  in  his  turn  should  the 
course  of  events  make  the  support  of 
their  new  ally  valueless — she  who 
brought  misfortune  to  all  who  came  near 
her  would  take  her  place,  by  a  third 
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marriage,  while  still  young,  and  beauti* 
ful,  on  a  new  throne  with  a  more  solid 
base,  that  of  Ferrara. 

The  Borgias  do  not  kill  for  the  sake 
of  killing  ;  they  aim  at  an  end,  and  if 
they  can  reach  it  without  shedding 
blood,  they  have  patience.  They  de¬ 
manded  from  Lucrezia's  young  husband 
a  renunciation  of  his  marriage,  based  on 
an  avowal  of  impotence.  Giovanni 
Sforza  refused.  Caesar,  like  a  thought¬ 
ful  brother,  had  warned  his  sister,  who 
in  her  turn  exposed  the  conspiracy  to 
her  husband.  The  latter,  under  the 
pretext  of  a  walk  to  San  Onofrio,  made 
his  way  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
finding  a  horse  there  ready  saddled, 
started  off  at  full  speed,  and  rode  so 
fast  to  Pesaro  that  his  horse  fell  down 
dead  of  fatigue.  From  Pesaro  he  issued 
a  protest  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Italy, 
and  appealed  to  his  cousin  of  Milan  ; 
but  he  was  not  to  be  victorious  in  the 
struggle.  On  the  20th  December  r497, 
Lucrezia  was  no  longer  bis  wife — a  com¬ 
mission,  under  the  presidency  of  two 
cardinals,  having  attested  the  impotence 
of  the  husband  as  admitted  by  himself  ; 
and  six  months  to  a  day  after  this — on 
the  20th  of  June  r498 — the  former  lady 
of  Pesaro  was  united  to  Alfonso,  Duke 
of  Bisceglie,  and  nephew  of  the  King  of 
Naples — “  the  handsomest  young  man 
ever  seen  at  Rome,'*  says  the  chronicler 
Talini.  Lucrezia  was  only  eighteen, 
and  her  husband  hardly  seventeen.  She 
conceived  a  real  passion  for  Alfonso, 
and  in  his  arms  forgot  Pesaro,  who 
thereupon  published  the  terrible  accusa¬ 
tion  against  the  Borgias  which  still  rinds 
its  echo  in  history,  accusing  them  of 
having  broken  the  ties  between  him  and 
Lucrezia  in  order  to  enjoy  in  peace  the 
incestuous  favors  of  their  daughter  and 
sister.  Ten  months  later  the  second 
husband  was  already  menaced,  and, 
like  his  predecessor,  ffed  from  the  Vati¬ 
can.  **  He  has  left  bis  wife  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  her  pregnancy.”  says  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  ”  and  she  does 
nothing  but  weep.”  He  came  back, 
however,  yielding  to  the  supplications 
of  his  wife  and  the  promises  cf  her 
father,  and  put  off  his  guard  at  the  same 
time  by  Caesar's  air  of  indifference. 
His  son,  too,  the  fruit  of  a  passionate 
love,  was  soon  to  be  born.  But  his  se¬ 
curity  was  short-lived,  for  his  fate  had 


been  determined.  One  evening  as  he 
was  coming  back  to  the  Vatican,  masked 
assassins  overwhelmed  him  with  dagger- 
thrusts  on  the  very  steps  of  St.  Peter’s. 
Wounded  in  the  head,  the  arm,  and  the 
thigh,  Alfonso  dragged  himself,  all 
bleeding,  to  the  apartments  of  Lucrezia, 
who  fell  down  in  a  swoon  at  the  sight. 
He  received  the  last  absolution,  and  was 
considered  as  dead  ;  but  the  attempt 
had  failed,  and  must  be  begun  over 
again.  At  first  Csesar  denied  all  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  crime.  I  did  not 
strike  the  Duke,”  he  said  to  the  Vene¬ 
tian  ambassador  ;  “  but  if  I  had,  he 
would  have  well  deserved  it.”  He  even 
had  the  audacity  to  visit  the  wounded 
man,  who  was  expected  to  be  soon  out 
of  danger  ;  but  he  was  merely  keeping 
an  eye  on  his  victim,  for  as  he  left  the 
room  he  was  heard  to  mutter,  ”  What  is 
not  done  at  noon  can  be  done  by  even¬ 
ing.”  Meanwhile  Alfonso  was  recover¬ 
ing,  though  still  weak  and  helpless,  and 
Caesar  lost  all  patience.  On  the  thirty- 
third  day  of  his  illness  he  came  and  sat 
by  his  brother-in-law’s  bedside.  He 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  Lucrezia 
and  his  sister-in-law,  Donna  Sancha, 
and  then  called  in  his  creature  Michelet- 
to  de  Corella  ;  and  this  ruffian,  the  im¬ 
placable  executor  of  Borgia’s  dark 
schemes,  coldly  and  silently  strangled 
the  young  prince  in  his  bed. 

What  was  the  object  of  this  new  mur¬ 
der  ?  What  had  happened  ?  Since 
Lucrezia’s  last  marriage  the  face  of 
affairs  had  changed  ;  the  Pope  had  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Consistory,  and  h^ 
made  his  proposal  for  the  secularization 
of  his  son  Caesar,  who,  as  he  said, 
”  only  took  orders  against  his  will  and 
under  constraint.”  Caesar’s  emancipa¬ 
tion  was  certain,  for  the  decision  of  the 
Sacred  College  could  be  counted  on.  In 
fact,  the  Pope  had  actually  anticipated 
it,  and  had  already  made  proposals,  on 
his  son’s  part,  for  the  hand  of  Carlotta 
of  Aragon,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Naples.  A  whole  vast  intrigue  was 
based  on  this  union  ;  but  the  king  re¬ 
fused  to  marry  Carlotta  to  ”  a  priest,  son 
of  a  priest.  ”  The  Borgias  never  forgot 
the  affront ;  the  king  s  nephew,  Al¬ 
fonso,  the  husband  of  Lucrezia,  paid  for 
the  refusal  with  his  life,  and  King  Fred¬ 
erick  himself  with  the  loss  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  The  King  of  France,  Louis  XII. , 
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who  was  approaching  the  Pope  as  a 
suitor,  in  face  of  this  refusal,  which 
concerned  him  too  (for  the  proposal  had 
been  made  through  him),  took  upon 
himself  to  give  the  Vatican  revenge  for 
the  insult  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  He 
had  need  of  Alexander’s  assistance,  and 
could  not  do  without  him. 

After  the  sudden  death  of  Charles 
VIII.,  his  successor,  Louis  XII.,  sought 
the  hand  of  his  widow,  Anne  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  who  would  bring  him  as  her  dowry 
the  Ireauty  which  had  attracted  him,  and 
the  duchy  of  Brittany  which  he  coveted. 
But  he  required  a  papal  dispensation  to 
gain  his  end,  on  account  of  the  close 
ties  of  relationship  which  connected  him 
with  Queen  Anne.  This  was  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  vast  conspiracy  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  Court  of  France.  Louis 
XII.  was  to  take  up  again  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  scheme  of  Charles  V^IH. — that  is  to 
say,  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  the  invasion  of  the  Milanese 
territory ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
Vatican,  which  had  already  triumphed 
over  the  Roman  barons  and  destroyed 
their  feudal  authority,  would  bring  be¬ 
neath  the  sway  of  the  Church  all  the 
lordships  of  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
which  had  obtained  their  freedom.  To 
gain  this  end,  the  King  of  France  would 
lend  the  Vatican  the  support  of  the 
French  lances,  and  in  return,  the  Vati¬ 
can  was  to  clear  the  road  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples  for  him,  and  grant  the 
necessary  dispensation  for  the  marriage  ; 
while  by  a  secret  convention  the  king 
bound  himself  to  give  Caesar  Borgia 
(failing  the  hand  of  Carlotta  of  Aragon) 
the  hand  of  another  royal  princess 
brought  up  at  the  Court  of  France. 
The  king  was  also  to  convert  the  county 
of  Valence  in  Dauphin^  into  a  duchy 
with  an  annual  income  attached  to  it, 
so  that  Caesar  Borgia,  Cardinal  of  Val¬ 
encia  in  Spain,  might,  on  re-entering 
life  as  a  layman,  exchange  his  title  of 
Prince  of  the  Church  for  that  of  Duke 
of  Valentinois.*  Caesar  was  to  have  in 
addition  the  collar  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael,  and  twenty  thousand  livres 
a  year  as  dowry  ;  he  w'as  to  come  to 
France  to  consummate  the  marriage  and 
assist  the  king  in  all  his  projects,  and 


*  That  is.  the  country  round  Valence. — 
Translator’s  note. 


for  this  purpose  was  to  receive  a  thou¬ 
sand  French  lances  to  employ  in  his 
own  service.  Should  the  king  recover 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  he  was  also  to  in¬ 
vest  Cxsar  with  the  county  of  Asti. 
Everything  was  ready.  Villeneuve,  the 
ambassador  who  carried  the  ducal  patent, 
had  already  arrived  at  CivitA  Vecchia  ; 
the  consent  of  the  Sacred  College,  which 
had  not  yet  pronounced  upon  the  young 
Cardinal’s  demand  of  secularisation, 
alone  was  wanting.  The  Consistory  had 
assembled,  and  was  about  to  give  its  de¬ 
cision.  But  .^pain,  in  the  meantime, 
had  penetrated  the  secret  of  this  intrigue, 
and  counted  on  the  votes  of  the  cardi¬ 
nals  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the 
Catholic  sovereigns,  to  arrest  it,  for  she 
foresaw  a  danger  to  Aragon,  Naples, 
and  Castile  in  Caesar  Borgia  becoming  a 
layman  and  the  ally  of  France.  The 
Spanish  ambassador,  Garcilaso,  there¬ 
fore  imposed  his  veto  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign.  But  here  Alexander  VI., 
feeling  that  he  was  losing  ground,  pro¬ 
duced  a  triumphant  argument — “  the 
private  life  of  the  Cardinal  of  Valencia 
is  a  subject  of  scandal,  and  his  secular¬ 
isation  is  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul.” 
Besides  this  there  was  another  unanswer¬ 
able  argument ;  by  renouncing  his  title, 
Caesar  renounced  his  benefices,  and 
35,000  florins  of  gold  would  fall  in  a 
grateful  shower  on  the  cardinals  who 
supported  the  Holy  See.  This  was  the 
finishing  touch  ;  the  vote  was  secured, 
and  the  French  ambassador  passed  the 
gates  of  Rome  and  gave  the  royal  letters 
patent  into  the  Pope’s  hands.  Next 
spring  Caesar,  as  a  prince  of  France  and 
husband  of  Charlotte  d’Albret,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Navarre,  would  impale 
the  lilies  of  France  with  the  bull  gules 
of  the  Borgias. 

The  end  was  attained  at  last :  from 
this  time  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
plan  conceived  by  the  two  Borgias,  and 
to  penetrate  the  reasons  of  the  crimes 
which  Caesar  had  already  committed,  or 
was  to  commit  later.  Not  one  of  his 
deeds  resulted  from  hasty  passion  or 
spontaneous  anger  ;  each  is  one  link  of 
a  chain  in  a  well-defined  scheme.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  this  element  of  premeditation 
which  makes  the  Duke  of  Valentinois  a 
great  historical  character,  in  spite  of  all 
that  he  had  to  leave  unfinished.  A 
master  of  fence  from  his  youth  upward. 
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he  announced  the  blows  he  was  going  to 
strike,  and  he  struck.  He  had  sketched 
out  the  programme  of  his  brief  and  ro¬ 
mantic  career,  and  he  carried  it  out  up 
to  the  day  of  his  father’s  sudden  and 
awful  death,  when  all  Italy  made  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  Spain  to  hunt  down  the 
baffled  adventurer,  to  capture  him  by 
treachery,  and  to  crush  him  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  crime  and  disorder.  At  an  early 
age  the  Pope’s  son  had  understood  that 
he  was  never  to  wear  the  tiara.  Yet 
though  thus  condemned  to  the  second 
place,  he  aspired  to  the  first ;  that  is 
known  and  admitted — even  he  himself 
proclaimed  it,  and  he  has  left  a  palpable 
and  irrefutable  proof  of  it.  On  an  oc¬ 
casion  unparalleled  in  the  life  of  a  prince 
of  the  Church,  the  day  his  father  had 
deputed  him  to  crown  King  Ferdinand 
of  Naples,  he  had  engraved  on  the 
sword  of  state  which  was  to  be  carried 
before  him,  as  the  emblem  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  power,  the  great  deeds  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Caesar,  with  this  motto — “  cum 
NUMiNE  c^SARis  OMEN.”  It  was  by  no 
accident  that  he  had  received  at  his  bap¬ 
tism  the  name  of  a  conqueror  which  has 
become  in  course  of  time  the  actual  title 
borne  by  those  who  wield  the  supreme 


power  ;  to  him  it  seemed  a  fortunate 
presage.  With  Caesar  as  his  patron, — 
under  his  auspices, — he  threw  himself 
into  life,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
hero  to  whom  his  thoughts  always  re¬ 
verted.  He  had  taken  for  his  motto, 
*'  Aut  Caesar  aut  nihil.”  Like  Caesar, 
he  would  pass  the  Rubicon  (not  figura¬ 
tively,  but  in  reality,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops)  ;  like  him,  he  would  traverse 
Rome  in  triumph  on  an  antique  chariot, 
clad  in  chlamys  and  breastplate,  with  his 
head  wreathed  with  green  laurel,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

We  have  seen  him  at  the  beginning 
confined  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  the 
Church  ;  we  have  seen  him  break  out  of 
it  by  violence,  destroy  all  obstacles,  even 
at  the  price  of  horrible  crimes,  and  pick 
up  the  sword  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hands  of  his  brother,  the  Captain-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Church.  From  a  gtneral  he 
will  become  a  duke ;  once  duke,  he 
must  be  king, — “  Aut  Caesar  aut  nihil.” 

The  Cardinal  of  Valencia  has  made 
way  for  the  Duke  of  Valentinois  ;  we 
shall  soon  see  him  set  out  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  a  kingdom.  — BlackwoocT s  Mag^ 
aiine. 


THE  MODEL. 

BV  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 


I. 

I  ATTEMPTED  in  a  former  essay  to 
show  that  figurative  art  implies  a  certain 
relation  between  realism  and  idealism, 
which  varies  according  to  the  volition  of 
the  artist.*  In  other  words,  the  artist 
cannot  avoid  modifying  his  imitation  of 
the  chosen  object  by  the  infusion  of  his 
own  subjective  quality  ;  but  he  is  at 
liberty  to  reduce  this  subjective  element 
to  a  minimum,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
regard  it  as  his  chief  concern. 

Human  art  is  unable  to  reproduce  na¬ 
ture,  except  upon  such  terms  as  these. 
It  cannot  draw  as  accurately  as  the  sun 
does  by  means  of  the  photographic 
camera.  It  cannot  render  dialogue  with 
the  fidelity  of  a  phonograph.  At  the 


*  See  article  on  “  Realism  and  Idealism,” 
in  the  November  number  of  this  magarine. 


same  time  it  is  obliged  to  import  some¬ 
thing  which  external  nature  does  not 
possess,  something  which  belongs  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  spirit  of  man,  into  all  its 
transcripts  from  the  world  around  us. 

To  say  that  art  is  superior  to  nature, 
would  be  an  impertinence.  Yet  art  has 
a  sphere  separate  from  and  beyond  na¬ 
ture,  which  belongs  to  ideas,  to  emo¬ 
tions,  to  sentiments,  to  the  region  of  the 
human  spirit.  This  sphere  is  not  alien 
to  nature  :  indeed  it  is  the  highest  thing 
known  to  us  in  the  universe  of  being, 
the  specific  property  of  man,  who  is 
himself  a  part  of  nature. 

II. 

Those  who  have  attentively  studied  a 
fine  nude  model,  observing  the  grada¬ 
tions  of  color,  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow  upon  the  surface  of  the  flesh. 
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attending  to  the  intricate  details  of  mus* 
cular  and  bony  structure  thus  revealed, 
marking  the  thrill  of  life  in  pulse  and 
respiration  and  slight  alterations  of  atti* 
tude,  such  students  will  perforce  con* 
cede  that  no  drawing,  whether  it  be  by 
the  hand  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  or  of 
Ingres,  can  bear  comparison  with  the 
living  miracle  displayed  before  them. 
In  so  far  as  the  drawing  conscientiously 
portrays  the  model,  it  calls  forth  admi¬ 
ration  by  its  exhibition  of  the  draughts¬ 
man’s  kill ;  it  instructs  a  learner  by 
the  revelation  of  his  method.  Yet  it  re¬ 
mains  a  poor  and  feeble  shadow  of  the 
truth.  Art,  we  say,  is  immeasurably 
below  fact,  so  long  as  it  attempts  to  rival 
the  glow  and  richness  of  the  living  man 
by  its  mere  shadow  scheme  of  imitation. 

In  a  second  degree  such  drawings  are 
inferior  to  really  careful  photographs 
from  the  nude.  I  have  before  me  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  celebrated  study  of 
two  naked  men,  which  Raphael  sent  as 
a  specimen  of  his  skill  to  Albert  Diirer, 
and  also  a  photograph  from  a  model  in 
almost  exactly  the  same  position  as  one 
of  Raphael’s  figures.*  The  model  in 
my  photograph  is  somewhat  coarse  and 
vulgar.  Yet  no  one,  on  comparing  these 
two  forms  (the  crayon  study  and  the 
photograph),  can  fail,  I  think,  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  superiority  of  the  most 
literal  transcript  from  nature.  Cunning 
as  was  Raphael’s  craft,  there  is  slovenly 
drawing  in  the  hands  and  feet,  exagger¬ 
ated  markings  in  the  knee-joints,  un¬ 
meaning  salience  of  muscle  on  the  back, 
and  a  too  violent  curve  in  the  outline 
of  the  belly.  The  sun  drew  better  than 
Raphael ;  and  the  photograph  of  this 
common  model  is  more  delightful  to 
look  at,  because  more  adequate  to  the 
infinite  subtlety  of  nature,  than  the 
masterpiece  of  the  great  draughtsman  of 
Urbino.  Every  detail  of  the  body  here 
is  right,  and  in  right  relation  to  the 
whole  ;  every  sinew  explains  itself  with¬ 
out  effort  and  without  emphasis  ;  and 
the  ripple  of  light  and  shadow  over  the 

*  Raphael’s  drawing  (in  the  Albertina  col¬ 
lection,  at  Vienna,  I  believe)  is  inscribed  by 
DUrer :  "  ISIS-  Raffahill  d!  Urbin  der  so 
boch  beim  Pabst  geacht  ist  gewest  hat  die  hat 
diese  nachen  bild  gemacht  und  hat  sy  dem 
Albrecht  DUrer  gen  Nomberg  gescliecht  um 
sein  Hand  zu  weisen.”  The  photograph  of 
the  model  is  one  issued  in  Vienna  for  the  use 
of  art  students. 


whole  flesh-surface  exhibits  vital  energy 
in  a  way  which  no  work  of  art  has  ever 
done. 

It  will,  however,  be  objected  that  to 
contrast  a  chalk  drawing  with  a  photo¬ 
graph  from  nature  is  not  fair.  The 
former  must  always,  to  some  extent,  re¬ 
semble  a  diagram,  while  the  latter  repre¬ 
sents  at  least  the  fulness  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  life.  I  therefore  pass  on  to  a 
third  degree  of  comparison  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  I  will  select  companion  re¬ 
productions  by  photography  of  Flan- 
drin’s  famous  study  in  the  Luxembourg 
and  of  a  living  mod^  in  the  same  atti¬ 
tude.*  (Flandrin's  famous  study  in  oil, 
it  will  be  remembered,  represents  a 
young  man  seated  naked  on  a  rock  above 
the  sea,  with  a  craggy  line  of  coast  in 
the  far  distance.  His  legs  are  gathered 
up  to  the  belly,  and  clasped  with  both 
hands  above  the  ankles  ;  his  head  is 
bent  upon  the  knees,  so  that  nothing  of 
the  facial  expression  is  visible.)  Any 
unfairness  in  this  comparison  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  to  the  injury  of  the  model ;  for 
Flandrin’s  picture  has  all  the  advantage 
of  the  most  consummate  brushwork,  and 
of  the  most  careful  attention  to  light  and 
shade  upon  flesh  surfaces.  It  is  in  fact 
an  elaborate  oil-painting  of  high  techni¬ 
cal  excellence  and  elevated  style.  My 
photograph  from  the  model  is  a  compar¬ 
atively  poor  one  ;  the  subject  has  not 
been  selected  with  care,  and  the  print  is 
flat.  Yet  I  learn  from  it  innumerable 
niceties  which  Flandrin  has  not  worked 
out — something  about  the  spring  and 
strain  of  tendons  in  the  wrist  and  fore¬ 
arm  where  the  hand  is  clasped  ;  some¬ 
thing  about  the  wrinkles  in  the  belly 
caused  by  the  forward  bending  of  the 
back  ;  something  about  the  prolongation 
of  the  muscles  of  the  pleura  due  to  the 
stretching  of  the  atm  in  that  position. 
The  model,  moreover,  is  more  interest¬ 
ing,  more  rich  in  suggestions  of  vital 
energy  and  movement.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  uncompromising  realism, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  which  is  the  more 
satisfactory  performance.  The  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  model  is  second,  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  picture  is  third,  in  its  re- 


*  The  Autotype  Co.  sells  an  admirable  car¬ 
bon  photograph  of  Flandrin’s  picture.  The 
photograph  of  the  model  is  from  the  series  is¬ 
sued  for  art  students  at  Vienna,  mentioned  io 
a  note  above. 
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move  from  nature,  from  reality,  from 
truth.  If  the  aim  of  art  be  to  render  a 
literal  image  of  the  object,  then  the  art 
of  the  camera  in  this  competition  bears 
away  the  palm. 

Nevertheless  there  is  equally  no  doubt 
that  Flandrin's  study  is  a  painted  poem, 
while  the  photograph  of  the  nude  model 
is  only  what  one  may  see  any  morning  if 
one  gets  a  well-made  youth  to  strip  and 
pose. 

What  then  gives  Flandrin’s  picture 
its  value  as  an  artistic  product,  as  a 
painted  poem  ?  It  tells  no  story,  has 
no  obvious  intentfbn  ;  the  painter  clearly 
meant  it  to  be  as  perfect  a  transcript 
from  the  nude,  as  near  to  the  vraie  v*riU 
of  nature,  as  he  could  make  it.  The 
answer  is  that,  although  he  may  not  have 
sought  to  idealize,  although  he  did  not 
seek  to  express  a  definite  thought,  his 
picture  is  penetrated  with  spiritual 
quality.  In  passing  through  the  artist’s 
mind,  this  form  of  a  mere  model  has 
been  transfigured.  While  it  has  lost 
something  of  the  vivacity  and  salient 
truth  of  nature,  it  has  acquired  perma¬ 
nence,  dignity,  repose,  elevation.  It  has 
become  “  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  joy  for¬ 
ever,"  in  a  sense  in  which  no  living  per¬ 
son,  however  far  more  attractive,  more 
interesting,  more  multifoimly  charming, 
can  be  described  by  these  terms. 

III. 

Art  will  never  match  the  infinite 
variety  and  subtlety  of  nature  ;  no  draw¬ 
ing  or  painting  will  equal  the  primary 
beauties  of  the  living  model.  We  can¬ 
not  paint  a  tree  as  lovely  as  the  tree 
upon  the  field  in  sunlight  is.  We  can¬ 
not  carve  a  naked  man  as  wonderful  as 
the  youth  stripped  there  upon  the  river’s 
bank  before  his  plunge  into  the  water. 
Therefore  the  thorough-going  Realist 
ought  frankly  to  abandon  figurative  art, 
and  to  content  his  soul  with  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  contemplation  of  actual  nature. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  conclusion  to 
which  our  argument  leads  ;  for  after  we 
have  admitted  the  relative  inferiority  of 
art  to  nature,  we  know  that  art  has  qual¬ 
ities,  all  of  them  derived  from  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  selective,  imaginative  faculties 
of  man,  which  more  than  justify  its  ex¬ 
istence. 

The  brain,  by  interposing  its  activity 
in  however  slight  a  degree  between  the 
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object  and  the  representation,  is  bound 
to  interpret,  and  in  so  far  to  idealize. 
The  primary  reality  of  the  model,  the 
secondary  reality  of  the  photographic 
portrait,  are  exchanged  for  reality  as 
the  artist’s  mind  and  heart  have  con¬ 
ceived  it.  Thus  what  a  man  sees  and 
feels  in  the  world  around  him,  what  he 
selects  from  it,  and  how  he  presents  it, 
constitute  the  differentia  of  art.  He 
may  falsify  or  faithfully  report,  elevate 
or  degrade,  eliminate  the  purest  form 
from  nature,  or  produce  a  grotesque 
satire  of  her  most  beautiful  creations. 
This  free  and  volitional  intervention  of 
the  artist's  mind  between  the  object  and 
the  figured  representation  makes  him  an 
interpreter  ;  it  invests  all  works  of  art 
with  some  mood,  some  tone,  some  sug¬ 
gestion  of  human  thought  and  emotion. 
The  imported  element  of  subjectivity 
will  be  definite  or  vague,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  artist’s  character, 
and  according  to  the  amount  of  purpose 
or  conviction  which  he  felt  while  work¬ 
ing  ;  it  will  be  genial  or  repellent,  ten¬ 
der  or  austere,  humane  or  barbarous, 
depraving  or  ennobling,  chaste  or  licen¬ 
tious,  sensual  or  spiritual,  according  to 
the  bias  of  his  temperament. 

Now  it  is  just  this  intervention  of  a 
thinking,  feeling  subjectivity  which 
makes  Flandrin’s  study  of  the  young 
man  alone  upon  the  rock  a  painted 
poem.  We  may  not,  while  looking  at 
this  picture,  be  quite  sure  what  the 
meaning  of  the  poem  is ;  different 
minds,  as  in  the  case  of  musical  mel¬ 
ody,  will  be  affected  by  it  in  divers  ways. 
To  me,  for  instance,  the  picture  sug¬ 
gests  resignation,  the  mystery  of  fate, 
the  calm  of  acquiescence  ;  the  ocean 
which  surrounds  that  solitary  form,  and 
the  distant  coast-line,  add  undoubtedly 
to  the  imaginative  impression.  These 
accessories  are  absent  in  the  photograph 
of  the  model,  which  only  suggests  the 
interior  of  a  studio.  Yet  we  might 
transfer  the  model  to  a  real  rock,  with 
the  same  scene  of  sea  and  coast  painted 
behind  him  for  a  background  ;  or  better, 
we  might  place  him  in  position  on  some 
spur  of  Capri’s  promontories  with  the 
Sorrentine  headland  for  background  ; 
but  in  neither  case  should  we  obtain  the 
result  achieved  by  Flandrin.  A  photo¬ 
graph  from  the  model  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  would  not  influence  our  mind  in 
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the  same  manner.  The  beauty  of  the 
study  might  be  even  greater ;  the  truth 
to  fact,  to  nature’s  infinite  variety  of 
stiucture  in  the  living  body,  would  be 
undoubtedly  more  striking  ;  the  emo¬ 
tion  stirred  in  us  might  be  more  pun¬ 
gent,  and  our  interest  more  vivid  ;  yet 
something,  that  indeed  which  makes  the 
poem,  would  have  disappeared.  Instead 
of  being  toned  to  the  artist’s  mood  by 
sympathy  with  the  ideas — vague  but 
deep  as  melody — which  the  intervention 
of  his  mind  imports  into  the  subiect,  we 
should  dwell  upon  the  vigor  of  ado¬ 
lescent  manhood,  we  should  be  curious 
perhaps  to  see  the  youth  spring  up,  we 
should  wonder  bow  his  lifted  eyes  might 
gaze  on  us,  and  what  his  silent  lips 
might  utter. 

IV. 

Through  the  art  of  the  sculptor  and 
the  painter  the  human  form  acquires  a 
language,  inexhaustible  in  symbolism  ; 
every  limb,  every  feature,  every  atti¬ 
tude,  being  a  word  full  of  significance  to 
those  who  comprehend.  Through  him 
a  well-shaped  hand,  or  throat,  or  head, 
a  neck  superbly  poised  on  an  athletic 
chest,  the  sway  of  the  trunk  above  the 
hips,  the  starting  of  the  muscles  on  the 
flank,  the  tendons  of  the  ankle  strained 
for  speed,  the  outline  of  the  shoulder 
when  the  arm  is  raised,  the  backward 
bending  of  the  loins,  the  contours  of  a 
body  careless  in  repose  or  girt  for  ac¬ 
tion,  are  all  pregnant  with  spiritual 
meaning.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
artist  should  seek  to  express  ideas  while 
studying  and  reproducing  them.  It  is 
enough  that  he  has  felt  them,  thought 
them  out,  passed  them  through  the  al¬ 
embic  of  his  mind.  Paint  or  carve  the 
body  of  a  man  and,  as  you  do  this  nobly, 
you  will  give  the  measure  of  both  high¬ 
est  thought  and  most  impassioned  deed  ; 
as  you  do  this  ignobly  you  will  suggest 
evil  lusts,  animal  grossness,  or  contempt¬ 
ible  deformities.  The  artist,  owing  to 
the  conditions  under  which  he  works, 
cannot  fail  to  be  an  interpreter  ;  unable 
to  reproduce  the  object  as  it  is,  he  must 
reproduce  what  his  own  self  brings  to  it. 


Style  is  thus  an  all-important  factor 
in  what  I  have  called  interpretation, 
and  upon  which  the  ideal  element  of  art 
depends.  Style  has  been  defined  as 
equivalent  to  the  specific  qualities  of  the 
individual — Le  style  c  est  F homme.  Style 
has  also  been  described  as  a  recasting 
or  remoulding  of  the  stuff  of  thought. 
In  the  figurative  arts  style  passes  form 
through  the  crucible  of  a  mind  which 
perceives  its  qualities  in  some  specific 
way  ;  style  infuses  the  man,  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  artist,  into  bis  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  object.  Style  is  what  a  sen¬ 
tient  being,  when  he  tries  to  imitate, 
cannot  help  adding  to  the  thing  he  ren¬ 
ders  ;  it  is  what  obliges  the  artistic  tran¬ 
script  to  affect  our  minds  quite  other¬ 
wise  than  the  thing  in  nature  does. 

These  considerations  might  be  pur¬ 
sued  into  the  subtlest  and  remotest  re¬ 
gions.  Art  being  essentially  “  form¬ 
giving,”  and  the  form  being  determined 
by  the  artist’s  specific  power  of  selec¬ 
tion,  and  preference  for  someone  aspect 
or  another  of  the  material  supplied  by 
nature,  it  follows  that  no  two  men  can 
treat  the  same  subject  in  the  same  way. 
Each  individual,  to  put  this  point  some¬ 
what  differently,  has  his  own  style  ;  and 
the  exercise  of  style  renders  his  work 
not  only  a  copy  of  the  thing  perceived, 
but  also  an  expression  of  quality  in  the 
perceiving  persrm.  To  eliminate  the 
ideal  element  from  art,  the  element  -of 
style,  the  element  of  interpretation  is 
therefore  utterly  impossible.  What  we 
call  the  successive  manners  of  the  same 
master  are  mainly  the  result  of  changes 
in  his  way  of  thinking  and  feeling,  which 
have  necessitated  corresponding  changes 
in  his  interpretation  of  nature.  Com¬ 
pare  Raphael’s  treatment  of  the  female 
nude  in  his  small  panel  of  the  Three 
Graces  (once  in  Lord  Dudley’s,  now  in 
the  Due  d’Aumale’s  possession)  with 
his  treatment  of  the  female  nude  in  the 
Farnesina  frescoes,  and  you  will  per¬ 
ceive  how  the  man's  emotional  and  in¬ 
tellectual  attitude  had  altered  between 
the  period  of  his  first  and  that  of  his 
third  manner. — Fortnightly  Review, 
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One  of  the  arguments  often  used  by 
those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  the 
influence  of  the  National  League  in  Ire> 
land,  and  who  denounce  all  measures 
calculated  to  suppress  it,  is  that  it  is  an 
open  association,  and  forms,  so  to 
speak,  a  safety-vsdve  through  which  the 
agitation  can  blow  off  the  superfluous 
steam  of  excitement  which  is  pent  up  in 
the  country.  By  closing  this  valve,  they 
say,  the  agitation  is  continued  under  far 
more  ruinous  conditions  than  before, 
and  the  formation  of  Secret  Societies  is 
the  result.  They  point  to  the  Invin¬ 
cible  Club,  and  to  the  numerous  Moon¬ 
lighting  associations  which  rose  into 
being  when  the  Government  began  to 
grapple  with  the  Land  League,  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  their  argument ;  and  they  as¬ 
sert  that  the  present  Crimes  Act  will 
have  the  effect  of  driving  the  agitation 
underground,  and  will  lead  to  worse 
results  than  if  the  League  were  allowed 
to  have  its  full  swing. 

The  argument  is  attractive  to  the 
British  people,  whose  deep-sealed  and 
somewhat  fanatical  faith  in  the  right  of 
public  speaking  almost  amounts  to  a 
belief  that  human  liberty  depends  upon 
the  free  exercise  of  this  practice.  Hence 
power  is  with  difficulty  obtained  from  a 
democratic  Parliament  to  restrain  pub¬ 
lic  utterances,  even  when  they  are  out¬ 
rageous,  and  when  their  effect  is  disas¬ 
trous  ;  hence  also  there  is  considerable 
hesitation  in  suppressing  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  obeyed  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country  ;  and  the  more  is  this  the 
case,  since  it  is  to  some  extent  true  that 
the  immediate  but  temporary  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  action  will  be  an  effort 
to  form  Secret  Societies,  to  carry  on  the 
movement  which  the  League  is  obliged 
to  relinquish.  To  those,  however,  who 
have  studied  the  Irish  at  home,  and  who 
have  especially  watched  the  present  agi¬ 
tation,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  misleading.  It  is  a  mere  half 
statement  of  facts,  and,  like  every  other 
appeal  made  by  the  disaffected  in  Ire¬ 
land  to  the  generosity  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  England,  it  is  captivat¬ 
ing  on  the  surface,  but  devoid  of  all 
solidity  or  force  when  examined. 


The  National  League,  the  so-called 
public  organization  which  its  promoters 
desire  to  see  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
is  scarcely  an  open  Association  at  all, 
nor  is  it  an  Irish  production.  It  was 
created,  as  every  one  is  aware,  in  a  for¬ 
eign  land  ;  and  there  it  is  fed,  main¬ 
tained,  and  directed  by  aliens,  whose 
designs  are  not  known,  and  whose  ulti¬ 
mate  aims  are  concealed  from  our  scru¬ 
tiny.  It  is  not  unlike  the  Jacobin  Club, 
which  worked  such  havoc  in  France  ; 
and  if  the  methods  it  employs  are  im¬ 
moral  and  destructive  to  society,  as  has 
been  abundantly  proved,  it  is  but  the 
weakest  pedantry  to  allow  it  to  exist 
simply  because  in  some  respects  it 
copies  associations  which  are  innocuous. 
The  people  in  large  districts  have  given 
their  allegiance  to  this  League,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  the  expression  of  their 
own  desires.  They  did  so  because  of 
the  large  bribes  it  offered  to  their  cupid¬ 
ity,  and  when  once  entrapped,  they  were 
powerless  to  resist  its  tyranny.  Their 
legitimate  rulers,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause,  were  not  strong  enough, 
or  did  not  consistently  show  their 
power ;  and  in  Ireland  the  habit  is  to 
follow  the  party  which  can  coerce  in  the 
most  forcible  manner.  Hence  the 
League  grew  into  importance,  and  such 
is  the  pressure  exercised,  that  the  very 
clergy  are  swept  into  the  net,  and  hav¬ 
ing  once  committed  themselves,  they 
are  now  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  a 
pmlicy  which  is  repugnant  to  the  religion 
they  profess. 

During  the  General  Election  of  1885 
an  event  took  place — not,  I  dare  say, 
known  to  many— which  exemplifies  the 
moral  servitude  of  the  people.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Parnellite  fac¬ 
tion,  anxious  to  increase  their  Parlia¬ 
mentary  power,  held  so-called  County 
Conventions  for  the  selection  of  suit¬ 
able  candidates  to  represent  the  new 
constituencies  in  the  reformed  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  men  so  chosen  were  nom¬ 
inees  of  the  National  party,  and  all  had 
to  sign  a  declaration,  by  which  they 
agreed  to  sit,  vote,  and  act  with  the 
majority  of  the  party,  or  else  to  resign 
the  seat.  For  North  Roscommon  the 
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candidate  selected  was  Mr.  O’ Kelly  ; 
but  as  the  election  approached,  another 
person,  and  an  ardent  Nationalist  too, 
presented  himself  as  his  rival  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  honors.  This  person  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  wishing  to  break  the  unity 
which  existed  in  Ireland  for  selfish  con¬ 
siderations,  and  for  a  time  he  was  view¬ 
ed  with  disfavor  by  some  ;  but,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  he  was  not  subjected  to 
the  fierce  attacks  with  which,  in  another 
constituency,  another  Nationalist  was 
assailed,  who,  in  stern  reality,  had  set 
himself  up  against  the  leaders  of  the 
Irish  party.  He  was  permitted  to  con¬ 
duct  his  canvass  freely,  and  at  the  poll 
he  got  a  certain  amount  of  support,  but 
was  hopelessly  beaten  all  the  same. 
And  now  the  successful  candidate,  in 
returning  thanks  to  the  constituency  for 
his  election,  made  a  declaration  of  great 
interest  and  importance.  He  told  the 
people  that  his  opponent  was  no  oppo¬ 
nent  at  all,  but  that  the  National  League 
had  played  a  trick  upon  North  Ros¬ 
common,  and  had  deliberately  put  up  a 
rival  in  order  to  test  the  discipline  of 
the  free  and  independent  Irish  elector. 
The  rival  Nationalist,  in  fact,  had  not 
pleased  himself  in  this  matter  ;  he  had 
been  confidentially  asked  to  stand,  and 
in  a  generous  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
which  all  would  of  course  appreciate,  he 
consented  to  do  so,  and  to  bear  with 
the  obloquy  which  this  step  might  entail 
upon  him.  He  acted  his  part  well,  and 
appeared  to  do  his  best  to  succeed  ;  but 
while  this  little  game  was  being  played, 
the  wire-pullers  in  Dublin  sent  down 
secret  instructions  to  the  local  branches, 
to  the  effect  that  in  certain  polling  dis¬ 
tricts  Nationalists  were  to  vote  for  the 
rival,  and  in  the  rest  they  were  to  sup¬ 
port  the  candidate  whose  return  was 
really  to  be  secured.  By  the  results  of 
the  poll  it  could  afterward  be  seen  how 
these  instructions  had  been  obeyed,  and 
in  what  sort  of  order  the  people  were. 
Mr.  O' Kelly  told  his  hearers,  amid 
their  applause,  that  the  test  was  com¬ 
pletely  successful,  and  that  the  voting 
had  been  as  was  expected  from  them  ; 
he  congratulated  them  upon  their  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  he  said  he  was  proud  of  them, 
and  henceforth  they  might  consider 
themselves  to  be  the  faithful  and  obedi¬ 
ent  soldiers  of  their  great  leader. 

In  only  one  County  was  a  real  at¬ 


tempt  made  to  contest  the  authority  of 
the  dominant  faction.  In  Louth  a  zeal¬ 
ous  Nationalist  did  not  agree  in  all 
things  with  the  leader,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  crush  him,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  had  represented  the 
County  for  some  time,  and  had  support¬ 
ed  the  popular  movement  with  energy 
and  ability.  To  do  this  successfully 
and  emphatically,  an  absolute  stranger 
was  selected,  a  man  who  did  not  live  in 
Ireland  at  all — the  manager  of  a  music- 
hall,  I  believe — but  who  gloried  in  the 
deeds  of  violence  which  the  Fenians 
some  twenty  years  ago  had  committed 
in  the  North  of  England.  The  struggle 
in  Louth  was  a  genuine  one,  and  victory 
was  scored  by  the  stranger  ;  so  that  in 
a  Catholic  district,  where  Secret  Socie¬ 
ties  and  their  works  are  forbidden  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  a  person  who 
showed  his  sympathy  with  these  works 
was  selected  to  serve  in  Parliament, 
simply  because  it  was  the  fiat  of  the 
League,  whose  word  is  supreme. 

Living  as  we  do  in  a  peaceable  and 
free  land,  we  can  with  difficulty  realize 
this  condition  of  things,  because  we 
have  little  or  no  conception  of  the  terror 
which  prevails  in  Ireland  during  periods 
of  agitation.  Here,  when  a  reform  is 
proposed,  men  publicly  advocate  their 
cause,  and,  if  the  demand  is  generally 
taken  up,  it  becomes  a  question  which 
is  fairly  and  reasonably  discussed  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  it,  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  But  in  Ireland  an¬ 
other  tone  prevails.  Outside  Ulster 
there  is  no  free  public  opinion  in  the 
country,  as  an  Englishman  would  un¬ 
derstand  it.  No  man  dare  think  or  act 
for  himself.  Minorities  have  no  tights  ; 
they  are  trampled  upon,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  coerced  ;  their  only  duty  is  to 
swell  the  voice  and  power  of  the  major¬ 
ity,  and  to  give  it  a  force  it  could  never 
obtain  elsewhere.  Nor  by  majority  is  a 
numerical  majority  meant ;  because  in 
many  cases  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  coun¬ 
try  has  not  the  independent  support  of 
those  who  can  reckon  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  heads.  It  is  the  dominant  fac¬ 
tion,  by  the  noise  they  make,  the  fear 
they  instil,  the  resistance  they  over¬ 
come,  who  hold  the  power,  and  to  whom 
every  one  is  supremely  subservient. 
When  a  candidate  has  to  be  elected  for 
a  constituency,  the  voters  are  obliged  to 
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support  the  man  who  is  imposed  upon 
them  ;  when  branches  of  the  League 
are  established,  those  who  dislike  it 
have  to  submit  and  applaud ;  when 
cases  are  tried  before  the  irresponsible 
Land  League  Courts,  the  people  have 
to  carry  out  the  verdict  ;  when  boycot¬ 
ting  is  practised,  all  must  join  in  it ; 
and  when  the  moonlighter  prowls 
through  the  country,  bent  on  pillage  or 
murder,  none  dare  inform  the  guardians 
of  the  law. 

We  need  scarcely  look  closely  into 
the  causes  which  have  produced  so  dire¬ 
ful  and  indeed  disgraceful  a  state  of 
things.  No  doubt  it  is  partly  due  to 
the  character  of  the  people  and  partly 
to  their  misfortunes.  They  have  not 
had  time  yet  to  become  friendly  to  any 
of  the  Governments  that  have  ruled 
them,  and  unfortunately  they  have  never 
had  confidence  in  the  law,  which  at  one 
time  governed  them  harshly,  and  then 
again  gave  them  too  much  latitude,  and 
too  little  protection,  by  way  of  compen¬ 
sation.  A  passionate  and  warm-hearted 
race,  they  blindly  follow  whoever  can 
appeal  to  their  imagination  ;  a  sensitive, 
but  an  exclusive  race,  they  are  deeply 
influenced  by  what  is  said  of  them  in 
their  own  vicinity,  but  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  callous  to  the  opinion  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  A  want  of  purpose,  a 
weakness  of  disposition  pervades  them, 
and  they  are  none  of  them  able  to  stand 
alone. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  people  of  their 
temperament  and  with  their  history 
should  have  become  the  prey  to  govern¬ 
ment  by  associations,  which,  whether 
they  are  secret  or  so-called  open  leagues, 
are  all  constituted  upon  the  same  model. 
These  associations  seek  to  rule  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  a  tyranny  which  would  he  intol¬ 
erable  elsewhere,  and  to  enroll  all  under 
one  banner,  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  money  and 
importance  to  those  who  lead  the  revo¬ 
lution  against  social  order.  In  this  en¬ 
deavor,  as  we  know  too  well,  they  have 
been  eminently  successful.  The  Secret 
Societies  give  their  countenance  and 
assistance  to  the  one  which  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  is  dominant  in  Ireland  ; 
they  are  perhaps  disowned,  but  their 
object  is  to  render  all  government  im¬ 
possible,  and  to  furnish  the  National 
League  with  a  vigilance  police  to  enforce 


its  decrees,  and,  if  necessary,  to  cover 
the  country  with  a  local  banditti  of  mid¬ 
night  marauders,  against  whom  the  un¬ 
fortunate  people  dare  not  complain. 
Without  this  alliance  with  the  diatolical 
agencies  of  Secret  Societies  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  League  would  be  small  and 
unimportant,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  of  being  necessarily  denounced  by 
the  Church  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  belong,  yet  up  to  the  present  they 
have  been  the  most  potent  lever  in  dis¬ 
organizing  society  in  Ireland.  It  is  then 
ridiculous  to  pretend  that  at  a  time 
when  reform  follows  reform,  and  when 
every  grievance  has  but  to  be  stated  to 
be  swept  away  by  an  indulgent  Parlia¬ 
ment,  any  safety-valve  is  necessary  to 
relieve  the  overburdened  heart  of  the 
Irish  peasant. 

Of  the  National  League  that  oppresses 
the  people  we  already  know  a  great 
deal  ;  its  cruel  work,  its  zealous  propa¬ 
ganda,  its  socialistic  principles,  its  as¬ 
saults  upon  the  liberty  of  men  and  its 
coercion  to  make  them  immoral.  Of 
Secret  Societies,  at  once  the  servants 
and  the  masters  of  the  League,  we  also 
know  something,  and  we  have  unfor¬ 
tunately  seen  a  portion  of  their  handi¬ 
work.  What  perhaps  we  do  not  know 
is  the  manner  in  which  these  societies 
recruit  their  rank  and  file.  An  instance 
of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  even 
upon  those  who  are  tolerably  well  edu¬ 
cated,  and  who  should  have  had  power 
to  resist,  will  perhaps  best  illustrate  how 
the  devilish  game  is  often  played,  and 
how  powerless  is  an  Irish  victim  when 
once  ensnared  to  resist  the  toils  that 
surround  him. 

Not  long  ago,  two  clerks  belonging  to 
a  mercantile  house  in  Dublin  were  walk- 
ing  together  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
and  having  by  accident  jostled  a  stranger, 
the  three  men  got  into  conversation  for 
a  few  mom:nts.  The  stranger  proposed 
a  drink,  and  the  hospitable  offer  was 
accepted.  What  exactly  took  place  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  for  in  telling  the  story 
afterward  the  young  dupes  were  prob^ 
ably  not  indisposed  to  minimize  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  their  action.  At  all  events 
before  they  parted  company  the  two 
friends  must  have  gone  through  some 
form  or  ceremony  binding  them  to  a 
Secret  Society,  which  at  the  time  they 
thought  was  a  performance  done  in  jest. 
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At  the  moment  of  saying  good*by  the 
stranger  told  them  in  a  serious  manner 
that  they  would  shortly  receive  their 
orders,  and  soon  enough  they  came,  for 
in  a  few  days  they  were  told  to  go  to  a 
certain  spot  in  a  named  street,  and  at  a 
time  that  was  also  mentioned.  No  rea¬ 
son  was  assigned  which  required  their 
presence,  and  although  somewhat  alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  missive,  they  agreed  that  it 
was  best  to  take  no  notice  of  it. 

Next  day,  however,  they  were  startled 
by  a  still  more  imperative  message,  tell¬ 
ing  them  clearly  that  if  they  did  not 
ol^y  their  lives  would  be  forfeit,  that 
they  belonged  to  a  Secret  Society  which 
they  had  duly  joined,  that  its  orders 
were  not  to  be  neglected  with  impunity, 
and  that  the  following  day,  mentioning 
time  and  place,  they  were  to  be  on  the 
spot  without  fail.  Alarmed  at  this  sum¬ 
mons  they  now  complied,  and  having 
arrived  at  the  appointed  rendezvous, 
they  found  their  late  acquaintance,  who 
gave  them  distinctly  to  understand  that 
they  would  get  into  very  serious  trouble 
if  they  did  not  exactly  follow  out  the 
instructions  given  to  them  ;  that  upon 
this  occasion,  if  they  promised  to  be 
loyal  and  obedient  to  the  Society,  this 
first  offence  would  be  overlooked,  but 
that  they  would  be  for  some  time  longer 
under  the  close  supervision  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  until  the  heads  were  satisfied 
with  their  conduct.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  told  to  post  themselves  at  a 
certain  place,  and  to  watch  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  person  who  was  likely  to  pass  that 
way  ;  on  seeing  him,  they  were  ordered 
to  wave  a  handkerchief,  and  then  to  go 
home  quietly.  Trembling,  and  scarcely 
knowing  what  to  do,  they  proceeded  to 
the  spot  indicated,  and  waited  loitering 
about ;  but  the  victim  did  not  appear, 
and  after  some  time  they  were  dismissed 
with  another  caution  to  beware  how 
they  spoke  of  the  day’s  proceedings. 

For  a  few  days  more  they  were  left  in 
peace,  and  they  tried  to  forget  their  late 
adventure  as  if  it  had  been  some  bad 
dream,  until  another  summons  reached 
them.  They  now  got  very  seriously 
alarmed  indeed  ;  they  pretended  to  be 
ill  ;  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
lodgings,  and  admitted  no  one  until  the 
parish  priest  in  going  his  rounds  made 
his  way  into  the  house.  He  found  the 
two  unfortunate  youths  prostrate  with 


terror,  and  living  by  candlelight  with 
the  shutters  closed,  so  that  outside  pas¬ 
sengers  might  imagine  there  was  no  one 
in  the  house.  They  told  him  their  grief, 
and  said  that  they  were  determined  to 
fly  under  assumed  names  to  the  Col¬ 
onies,  and  to  bury  their  identity  in  a 
new  world.  The  priest  approved  of  this 
resolution,  and  helped  them  to  get  away 
without  exciting  suspicion  ;  their  flight 
was  shortly  afterward  satisfactorily  man¬ 
aged,  and  never  again  in  all  probability 
will  they  be  able  to  return. 

To  our  ears  the  whole  story  is  incred¬ 
ible.  It  would  pass  any  one’s  compre¬ 
hension  who  lives  at  ease  in  peaceable 
England,  enjoying  the  enlightened  and 
luxurious  civilization  which  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  has  produced,  to  think 
that  the  fears  of  these  young  men  had 
any  foundation  in  fact.  The  whole 
affair  would  be  considered  as  an  ill- 
timed,  clumsy  hoax,  and  if  any  truth 
could  be  imagined  in  the  business,  the 
police  and  the  public  press  would  have 
set  it  right,  to  the  discomfiture  of  those 
who  had  ventured  upon  commanding 
another  man  to  give  up  his  liberty  and 
his  conscience.  But  to  those  who  know 
Ireland,  her  unresisting  weakness,  and 
the  dark  forces  that  are  at  work  in  her 
midst,  there  is  nothing  to  make  the  story 
an  impossibility  ;  and  if  the  victims  did 
not  appeal  for  protection  to  the  public 
guardians  of  society,  it  was  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  au¬ 
thorities.  They  feared  that  there  would 
be  no  power  in  the  arm  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  effectually  to  defend  them  from 
their  secret  and  redoubtable  enemies, 
and  even  more  they  dreaded  to  be 
branded  with  the  name  “  informer,” — a 
name  so  hated  and  yet  so  common  in 
the  country.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  an 
impartial  and  unthreatened  friend  like 
the  priest  must  have  shared  their  views  ; 
in  his  opinion  the  wolves  were  really 
abroad,  and  neither  the  power  of  the 
law  nor  the  good  feeling  of  the  people 
could  effectually  shield  these  young  men 
from  danger  or  reproach,  if  they  stood 
their  ground  and  faced  the  peril  their 
imprudence  had  occasioned  them. 

It  will  never  be  known  how  many  men 
have  been  and  are  entrapped  into  oath- 
bound  murder  clubs  ;  how  many  join 
them  willingly  from  a  spirit  of  brutal 
perverseness,  and  how  many  are  gradu- 
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ally  corrupted  and  then  plunge  headlong 
into  the  crimes  a  hich  are  proposed  to 
them.  One  of  the  prominent  members 
of  the  Invincibles”  was  a  man  who 
was  known  to  be  of  a  very  religious  turn 
of  mind.  Every  day  he  was  seen  at  his 
devotions  in  a  particular  church  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  his  presence  there  was  so  regu¬ 
lar  that  he  became  well  known  by  sight 
to  the  frequenters  of  the  place  of  wor¬ 
ship.  After  a  time  he  left  off  going  to 
this  church,  and  it  was  thought  that  he 
had  changed  his  lodgings  ;  but  this  was 
not  so.  He  appears  to  have  got  into 
the  company  of  the  promoters  of  Secret 
Societies,  and  gradually  they  tempted 
him  to  leave  his  religion  for  one  of  the 
foulest  and  most  degraded  organizations 
that  has  perhaps  ever  been  known.  The 
tempters  in  these  cases  adopt  various 
ways  to  secure  their  prey.  Sometimes 
they  bully  and  literally  entrap,  some¬ 
times  they  appeal  to  the  enthusiasm  and 
to  the  heated  imagination  of  their  dupe 
already  flashed  with  drink,  and  some¬ 
times  they  entice  him  by  the  most  abom¬ 
inable  method  conceivable, — by  a  sacri¬ 
legious  show  of  religion.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  obtain  suitable  recruits,  men 
who  will  blindly  obey  and  promote  with 
energy  and  without  any  scruple  the 
“  cause”  which  the  association  has  in 
view. 

If  the  number  of  the  active  promoters 
of  these  nefarious  societies,  and  of  those 
who  are  the  tools  of  the  leaders,  is 
small,  the  fear  they  establish  is  great, 
and  with  difficulty  is  evidence  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  against  them.  The  fact  that  the 
real  heads  who  direct  the  operations  of 
the  rank  and  file  keep  themselves  care¬ 
fully  out  of  harm’s  way  and  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  law,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  they  at  least  have  no  exalted  idea 
of  the  justice  of  their  acts.  If  there 
were  enthusiasm  in  their  cause,  even  of 
the  most  perverted  kind,  we  should  at 
least  see  some  self-sacrifice  ;  but  where 
there  are  no  martyrs,  there  can  be  no 
mistaken  fanaticism  to  account  for  their 
schemes  or  to  ennoble  their  life.  Nor 
are  the  rank  and  file  any  better  in  this 
respect.  The  broken-down  ruffians  who 
compose  the  underground  forces  of  the 
Irish  revolution  know  well  that  the  only 
danger  they  have  to  face  is  from  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  from  the  people  at  large, 


as  long  as  their  reign  lasts,  they  will  get 
the  amplest  protection,  even  when  they 
are  most  cruel  toward  them.  This  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Irish,  who  have 
been  in  the  past  so  demoralized  by  un¬ 
equal  laws  that  nothing  will  induce  them 
to  give  up  to  the  authorities  monsters 
who  prey  upon  them,  and  whose  coer¬ 
cion  is  at  present  considered  to  be  more 
puissant  and  more  searching  than  the 
arm  of  the  law.  In  no  other  way  can 
the  reluctance  of  the  people  to  give  up 
criminals  be  accounted  for,  and  it  is 
well  to  remark  that  the  criminals  spoken 
of  are  not  only  those  who  enforce  by 
outrage  the  “unwritten  law”  of  the 
National  League  by  punishing  “  land- 
grabbers”  and  the  like,  but  include  also 
men  who  have  committed  ordinary 
crimes.  It  is  natural,  of  course,  that 
where  society  is  dislocated,  and  where 
even  the  clergy — the  natural  guardians 
of  morality — encourage  the  people  to  re¬ 
sist  the  law,  in  order  that  a  certain 
policy  may  be  pursued,  the  evil  will  not 
end  there,  but  that  all  sorts  of  ruffian¬ 
ism  will  be  rampant. 

Early  in  1882,  I  remember  being  in 
one  of  the  midland  counties  of  Ireland  ; 
on  going  out  one  morning  I  happened 
to  pass  a  police  barrack,  where  I  saw  a 
young  lad  holding  a  rough-looking  pony 
and  talking  to  a  constable  ;  the  only 
words  I  heard  were  from  the  latter,  who 
asked  the  boy  '*  if  there  was  much  blood 
about.”  Not  being  accustomed  to  this 
sort  of  thing,  I  took  no  notice  and 
thought  no  more  of  it,  until  on  return¬ 
ing  to  the  hotel  I  heard  of  one  of  the 
murders  having  occurred,  which  by-and- 
by  we  all  got  so  accustomed  to  read  in 
the  morning’s  news.  It  appeared  that 
a  stranger  entered  a  cottage  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  fired  his  re¬ 
volver  at  two  women  who  were  standing 
in  the  kitchen  ;  he  missed  his  first  shot, 
and  the  terrified  women  retreated  into  a 
back  room,  barricading  the  door  as  best 
they  could ;  but  the  ruffian  pressed 
against  it  until  he  had  made  a  slight 
opening,  and  through  this  he  continued 
to  shoot  until  he  thought  he  had  hit 
them  both.  One  of  them  he  killed,  but 
the  other  escaped.  He  then  went  to 
another  little  room,  where  he  found  the 
third  inmate  of  the  house,  a  woman 
also,  in  bed,  and  he  deliberately  fired  at 
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her,  wounding  her  in  the  shoulder,  revenge  or  other  personal  reasons  are 
Having  now  discharged  his  pistol,  he  far  more  rare  among  the  Irish  than  else- 
walked  coolly  away.  where,  on  account  of  the  natural  virtue 

The  outrage  was  reported  to  the  police  of  the  people.  Rut  in  moments  of  dis* 
within  an  hour,  as  I  have  mentioned  turbance  they  increase  in  very  alarming 
abjve,  and  every  effort  was  made  by  proportions,  and  this  is  due  in  a  great 
them  to  arrest  the  culprit,  but  without  measure  to  the  attitude  of  the  people, 
success.  It  was  known  that  this  crime  Elsewhere  a  ruffian  usually  trusts  to 
was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  land  himself  alone,  and  the  hand  of  the  rest  of 
and  with  any  of  the  “  wrongs  of  Ire-  the  community  is  against  him  ;  in  Ire¬ 
land  it  was  believed  to  be  due  to  pri-  land  we  have  heard  of  wretches  who  hire 
vate  revenge,  or  some  other  similar  themselves  out  for  the  purpose  of  rid- 
cause,  but  even  then  the  people  would  ding  injured  or  spiteful  individuals  of 
not  assist  the  law,  and  little  or  no  s>m-  those  who  are  in  their  way.  We  have 
pathy  was  shown  for  the  family.  It  was  heard  of  ten  shillings  being  an  ample  fee 
curious  to  observe  the  demeanor  of  the  for  this  style  of  work,  the  victim  being 
inhabitants  of  the  town  within  the  close  an  obnoxious  relation  of  the  person  who 
proximity  of  which  the  outrage  took  paid  the  money.  Transactions  of  this 
place.  All  knew  of  it,  but  there  was  sort,  although  of  course  not  common, 
absolutely  no  indignation  roused  when  take  place  apparently  without  much  fear 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  populous  of  detection,  and  seem  to  be  settled  in 
place  a  woman  had  been  butchered  with  the  same  business-like  way  as  if  a  con- 
impunity  ;  there  was  little  or  no  interest  tract  were  being  made  for  the  destruc- 
apparently  excited  among  the  numerous  tion  of  vermin.  Perhaps  the  most  strik- 
loafers  who  stand  sunning  themselves  in  ing  example  to  illustrate  the  strange  state 
the  corners  of  the  streets.  All  seemed  of  things  that  arises  in  Ireland  when  the 
to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  if  country  is  given  over  to  the  anarchy  of 
they  spoke  they  might  be  betraying  some  agitation  occurred  some  years  ago,  be¬ 
friend,  or  perhaps  be  the  means  of  caus-  fore  the  present  movement,  but  at  a 
ing  trouble  to  some  “  patriot  ”  who  was  time  when  disturbance  was  rife, 
engaged  in  clearing  their  country  from  A  famous  cut-throat,  I  believe  he  went 
the  brutal  yoke  of  the  Saxon  !  by  the  name  of  “  Ryan  Puck,”  was  the 

There  was  one  very  singular  sequence  terror  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived, 
to  this  outrage,  of  which  I  only  heard  He  would  shoot  a  man  for  a  glass  of 
afterward.  The  day  it  was  committed,  whiskey,  and  his  usual  practice  was  to 
or  the  next  day,  was  a  holiday  and  there  enter  boldly  at  night  the  cottage  where 
was  a  large  attendance  at  Church.  The  he  was  to  do  his  work,  and  presenting 
priest  alluded  to  the  murder  in  his  ser-  his  pistol,  name  the  person  whose  life 
mon,  and  very  properly  denounced  it  in  he  meant  to  take.  If  there  was  a  strug- 
plain  language  which  could  not  be  mis-  gte  he  killed  his  man  at  once,  and  made 
understood  even  by  his  congregation,  off,  and  he  always  had  the  best  of  the 
What  was  curious,  however,  was  the  way  encounter  ;  but  if  there  was  no  row,  he 
he  treated  the  identity  of  the  murderer,  magnanimously  gave  ten  minutes’  law 
He  told  his  listeners  that  he  was  quite  to  the  victim,  to  enable  him  ”  to  make 
sure  no  man  from  the  County  had  com-  his  sowl,”  as  he  called  it,  after  which 
mitted  this  crime  ;  if  he  thought  this  he  executed  him.  Of  course  an  active 
possible  never  again  would  he  ascend  search  was  made  by  the  police  for  this 
his  pulpit  and  preach  to  them  ;  in  fact  redoubtable  wretch,  but  the  strange  thing 
he  let  it  be  understood  that  a  mere  is  that  the  people  would  never  assist  the 
stranger  had  invaded  the  district  and  officers  of  the  law,  and  frequently  they 
had  gone  away  again,  and  that  his  cap-  threw  them  off  the  scent  when  they  were 
ture  was  no  concern  of  theirs.  So  that,  close  upon  his  heels.  It  was  after  a 
after  having  heard  this  discourse,  the  long  delay  that  at  last  they  received  in¬ 
people  went  away  with  the  comfortable  formation  that  the  man  they  wanted  was 
thought  of  having  denounced  an  un-  to  be  found  in  a  certain  cottage,  and 
known  ruffian  whose  future  proceedings  there  they  went  very  cautiously  at  night 
were  nothing  to  them.  in  the  hope  of  surprising  him.  Loudly 

In  normal  times  murders  for  private  protesting,  the  peasant  insisted  that 
New  Series.— Vol.  XLVII.,  No  a  ra 
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Ryan  Puck  was  not  near  the  place  ; 
but  luckily  the  police  had  brought  a 
search-warrant  with  them,  and  they 
looked  into  every  hole  and  corner  until 
they  found  and  captured  the  villain, 
carefully  hidden  away  on  the  top  of  an 
old  four-poster  bed,  and  covered  with 
rubbish  that  was  hastily  thrown  there  to 
conceal  him.  Thus  was  he  taken,  in 
spite  of  the  passionate  remonstrance  of 
those  who  might  some  day  have  felt  the 
force  of  his  lawlessness,  and  eventually 
he  paid  the  penalty  by  being  hanged  for 
his  crimes. 

Now  these  incidents  are  necessary  to 
illustrate  an  important  fact.  The  Irish 
are  by  no  means  the  savages  that  might 
be  inferred  ;  it  is  to  malign  them  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  they  really  8>mpathize  with 
crime,  or  enjoy  the  terror  practised  upon 
them.  Their  affections  are  warm  and 
their  domestic  virtues  great ;  but  they 
have  been  brought  up  from  early  child¬ 
hood  to  believe  that  the  old  days  of 
penal  laws  are  still  in  existence,  and  that 
no  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  au¬ 
thorities  by  whom  they  are  governed. 
They  have  little  force  of  individuality 
and  no  independence  of  character,  and 
are  so  easily  tyrannized  over  that  they 
are  afraid  to  make  any  complaint  lest 
they  should  be  punished  for  so  doing. 
We  all  know  that  if  a  drunken  man 
strikes  his  wife  or  treats  her  cruelly, 
those  who  interfere  to  protect  the  woman 
often  get  abused  if  not  assaulted  by  the 
two.  As  the  woman  is  the  slave  of  the 
man  in  this  case,  and  dare  not  accept 
protection  lest  worse  should  happen  to 
her,  so  is  the  Irish  peasant  under  the 
intolerable  servitude  of  those  who  have 
obtained  the  mastery  over  him.  These 
are  some  of  the  causes  why  the  people 
are  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  every  agitator  that  visits  them,  and 
while  in  former  days  the  clergy  had  some 
influence  for  good,  and  did  their  best 
with  much  success  to  preserve  their 
flocks  from  the  evils  that  encompassed 
them,  now  having  been  forced  to  join  a 
revolutionary  propaganda  they  have  lost 
their  power,  and  are  mere  puppets  in 
the  hands  of  men  whose  aim  is  their  de¬ 
struction  as  well  as  the  destruction  of 
all  social  order. 

How  far  this  country  is  to  blame  I 
need  not  now  particularly  enquire,  but 
if  there  is  one  thing  certain  it  is  surely 


this  ;  that  if  the  Catholic  priests  in  Ire¬ 
land  were  Buddhist  Lamas  or  Mahome¬ 
tan  Imaums,  more  attention  would  have 
been  pa'd  to  them,  and  greater  efforts 
made  to  secure  their  loyalty.  We  should 
not  at  least  have  left  their  chief  as  se¬ 
verely  alone  as  we  have  left  the  Pope, 
and  we  should  have  come  to  some  un¬ 
derstanding  with  the  head  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  at  least  with  regard  to  their  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  their  support.  In  Ireland, 
however,  we  thought  we  could  afford 
to  neglect  these  matters.  The  young 
men  destined  for  the  priesthood  are 
brought  up  in  an  Institution  partly 
maintained  by  public  money,  which  in 
the  words  of  one  of  them, — who  forgot 
that  its  business  is  to  turn  out  good 
priests, — “  is  a  fine  place  to  turn  out 
Irishmen,"  and  when  ordained,  their 
entire  support  is  dependent  upon  the 
goodwill  of  those  to  whom  they  minis¬ 
ter. 

What  strange  and  dangerous  vagaries 
some  priests  indulge  in, — men  too,  as  I 
know  well,  who  are  full  of  zeal  for  their 
sacred  calling,  but  who  are  carried  away 
by  the  force  of  early  training  and  by  the 
false  fervor  which  an  agitation  produces, 
— can  be  best  exemplihed  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  tale.  It  does  not  exactly  bear  upon 
the  thread  of  my  argument,  but  it  shows 
the  delusions  of  some  individuals  of  an 
influential  class,  and  how  sad  it  is  that 
their  general  education  and  tone  should 
not  purify  the  whole  body  from  such  ex¬ 
ceptions.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  present  Pope  a  few  years  ago  circu¬ 
lated  an  Encyclical  Letter  directed 
against  Secret  Societies.  It  was  issued 
as  usual  to  the  Bishops,  and  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  Clergy,  so  that  the  whole 
Catholic  world  should  be  conversant 
with  its  contents.  A  near  relation  of 
mine  happened  to  be  in  a  Church  in 
Ireland  one  Sunday  when  the  document 
was  ordered  to  be  read,  and  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  the  priest  got  into  the  pul¬ 
pit.  He  said  he  would  not  read  through 
the  text,  as  his  congregation  would 
probably  not  understand  it ;  and  in  this 
he  was  right,  for  generally  they  were 
ignorant  people,  poor  peasants,  labor¬ 
ers,  small  village  shop-keepers.  He 
would  expound  the  Encjclical  to  them 
instead. 

He  began  fairly  enough,  and  said  th;t 
the  Holy  Father  s  object  was  to  warn 
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the  people  from  the  malign  influence  of 
Secret  Societies.  But  in  reply  to  the 
question,  “  What  is  a  Secret  Society  ?” 
he  answered  Freemasonry."  Thus 
he  left  out  of  account  all  those  organi¬ 
zations  which  are  really  a  temptation  to 
the  Irish,  Fenianism  and  the  like, — or¬ 
ganizations  which  every  one  knows  are 
terribly  noxious  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
of  man — and  contented  himself  by  nam¬ 
ing  only  that  one  which  is  absolutely 
unknown  among  the  liish  poor,  which 
in  these  countries  at  least  is  unlike  its 
counterpart  upon  the  Continent,  and 
which,  as  far  as  its  acts  here  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  not  a  harmful  institution. 
Having  now  illustrated  one  of  ^Fsop’s 
fables,  he  continued  it  by  showing  his 
congregation,  apparently  on  the  Pope’s 
authority,  what  sins  their  neighbors  had 
committed,  when  perhaps  some  people 
might  think  that  a  preacher  should 
rather  think  of  the  sins  of  those  who 
were  listening.  But  not  so  our  Irish 
preacher,  for  having  expatiated  on  the 
evils  of  Freemasonry,  he  went  on  to  tell 
the  people  that  the  adepts  of  this  terrible 
sect  indulged  in  fearful  practices  and  in 
ghastly  orgies.  "  Now  what  do  you 
think  they  do  when  they  meet  to¬ 
gether  Y'  he  continued,  warming  to  his 
subject.  “  They  have  a  banquet,  and 
on  the  table  there  is  a  skull,  and  in  the 
skull  there  is  bUwd — red — wine," — a 
great  emphasis  on  the  blood"  — 
**  which  they  drink  together."  Having 
now  worked  up  the  ignorant  people,  who 
hung  upon  his  lips,  to  a  great  pitch  of 
interest  and  horror  at  the  supposed  de¬ 
bauch,  he  proceeded  ;  "  and  who  do 
you  think  is  the  head  of  these  shocking 
sectaries  ?  None  other," — and  I  grieve 
to  say  there  was  a  tone  of  triumph  in  the 
words — "  none  other  than  the  Prince  of 
Walts,  your  future  King  /" 

And  now  to  return,  and  to  come  to 
the  other  side  of  the  picture.  If  in  Ire¬ 
land  the  inevitable  result  of  agitation  is 
Clime,  and  if  again  the  immediate  effect 
of  suppressing  this  agitation  is  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  it,  what  will  be  the 
end  of  the  present  struggle  now  going 
on  between  the  Government  and  the 
National  League  ?  It  is  seldom  wise  to 
speculate  concerning  future  events,  but 
we  can  be  sure  of  one  thing,  that  if  the 
Government  will  vigorously  and  consist¬ 
ently  pursue  the  policy  which  they  ex¬ 


pounded  when  they  got  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  to  a  modification  in  the 
Criminal  Law,  they  must  and  will  suc¬ 
ceed  at  no  distant  date  in  shattering  the 
present  conspiracy  which  has  been 
hatched  in  America  against  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  merely  necessary  to 
show  that  the  Law  shall  be  obeyed,  and 
that  all  those  who  oppose  it  will  inevi¬ 
tably  be  punished,  whether  they  lead  the 
people  to  commit  crime  by  violent  and 
seditious  speeches,  or  whether  they  take 
part  in  the  outrages  so  long  a  disgrace 
to  the  country.  No  one  is  more  quick 
than  an  Irishman  to  perceive  which  is 
the  stronger,  the  Government  or  the 
agitation,  and  if  those  who  now  have 
legitimate  authority  put  forth  their 
strength  reasonably  but  firmly  against 
all  who  break  the  law,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  peasant  will  appreciate 
this  vigor,  turn  from  those  who  have 
deceived  him,  and  go  back  to  his  normal 
quiet  and  peaceable  occupations. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  with  which 
the  people  protect  their  tyrants,  a  judi¬ 
cious  exercise  of  the  powers  which  the 
Irish  Executive  possesses  under  the 
Crimes  Act  has  always  proved  to  be 
sufficient  to  break  up  the  bands  of  brig¬ 
ands  who  infest  the  land.  The  Invin* 
cibles  held  their  own  for  a  long  time, 
they  displayed  apparently  the  greatest 
unconcern  for  themselves,  they  mur¬ 
dered  in  broad  daylight  and  in  the  most 
public  places,  and  they  relied  upon  the 
moral  cowardice  of  the  people,  whom 
they  knew  they  could  trust,  not  to  hunt 
them  down.  But  once  the  police  got 
these  men  into  their  grasp,  the  whole 
position  changed  as  if  by  magic,  and  the 
difficulty  almost  then  was  to  restrain 
them  all  from  turning  informers  to  save 
their  necks.  Everywhere  else,  where 
secret  societies  had  their  banditti  abroad, 
outraging  and  terrorizing  over  the  un¬ 
fortunate  country  people,  did  the  same 
thing  happen  ;  one  after  another  were 
these  organizations  attacked,  and  if  they 
were  not  wholly  destroyed,  at  least  their 
power  for  evil  was  scotched  ;  evidence 
then  seemed  to  accumulate,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  crime  came  to  be  an  ex¬ 
pensive  occupation.  It  had  therefore 
to  be  given  up.  This  was  the  result  of 
the  administration  of  Lord  Spencer, 
whose  arrival  in  Ireland  occurred  at  so 
critical  a  moment,  but  who  left  the 
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country  almost  entirely  free  from  vio¬ 
lence. 

When,  early  in  1883,  a  raid  was  made 
upon  the  Invincible  Club,  and  some 
sixteen  or  seventeen  persons  were  put 
into  the  dock  on  the  charge  of  conspir¬ 
ing  to  murder  Government  officials  and 
others,  few  believed  that  the  real  cul¬ 
prits  were  seized.  They  were  respect¬ 
able-looking  men,  most  of  them  of  the 
artisan  class,  while  some  seemed  to  be 
in  a  still  better  condition  of  life.  Their 
demeanor  was  that  of  injured  innocence, 
and  they  chatted  together  apparently 
wholly  unconcerned  at  the  fearful  charge 
that  hung  over  them.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  magistrate  took  his  place,  and  al¬ 
most  simultaneously  a  man  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  warder  into  the  witness-box 
from  the  back  of  the  Court  where  he 
had  been  concealed.  Those  who  watch¬ 
ed  the  prisoners  on  that  occasion  could 
see  what  a  shock  it  gave  them  to  see 
one  of  their  own  band  suddenly  and  un¬ 
expectedly  produced  against  them  ;  im¬ 
mediately  was  the  witness  recognized, 
for  an  almost  audible,  "It’s  Farrell," 
ran  through  the  dock  ;  but  they  became 
quickly  aware  of  their  mistake,  and  soon 
recovered  their  self-possession,  and  acted 
their  former  part  of  unconcern  at  the 
proceedings.  It  was  Farrell  the  in¬ 
former  who  first  appeared  against  them, 
and  valuable  evidence  he  gave,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  derisive  laughter  which  the 
prisoners  indulged  in  when  one  of  them 
was  named  by  him.  The  same  scenes 
followed  when  Kavanagh,  the  Invincible 
car-driver,  was  one  day  put  into  the 
witness-box  instead  of  Ixing  ushered  as 
usual  into  the  dock  ;  and  again  to  a  far 
greater  extent  when  their  ringleader 
Carey  turned  approver,  and  gave  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  very  men  who  had 
been  his  dupes  and  his  instruments  of 
evil. 

His  evidence  is  well  known,  and  it 
was  valuable  to  show  the  real  and  inner 
working  of  the  diabolical  society  whose 
movements  had  so  seriously  at  one  time 
baffled  the  efforts  of  the  authorities. 
When  Carey  appeared  in  the  witness- 
box,  excitement  was  at  its  highest  pitch, 
and  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  had  he  afterward  been  put  among 
his  former  allies,  even  as  a  prisoner,  he 
would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  before 
the  very  eyes  of  the  magistrate  who  was 


examining  the  case.  After  his  evidence, 
a  significant  passage  of  conversation 
took  place  between  the  new  witness  and 
those  who  remained  in  the  dock. 
"  You  perjured  scorpion,"  said  the  lat¬ 
ter,  in  the  extremity  of  their  confusion 
and  distress;  "you  have  sold  us,  and 
would  sell  your  very  soul to  which 
the  wretched  informer  replied,  "  I  have 
only  done  what  every  one  of  you  wished 
to  forestall  roe  in  doing." 

And  this  was  literally  true.  There 
was  only  one  man  among  them,  numer¬ 
ous  as  they  were,  and  the  sworn  and 
avowed  enemies,  even  to  the  death,  as 
they  professed  themselves,  of  all  that 
was  British,  who  was  not  prepared  to 
sell  himself  and  the  small  vestige  of  per¬ 
verse  honor  that  remained  to  him,  by 
turning  informer.  The  solitary  excep¬ 
tion  was  Brady,  a  sort  of  ferocious  ani¬ 
mal,  to  whom  the  knives  were  always 
entrusted,  and  whose  arm  it  was  that  in¬ 
flicted  the  deadly  blows.  Beyond  this 
man,  who,  strange  to  say,  seemed,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  brutality,  to  have  had 
some  glimmering  generosity  and  some 
genuine  courage  in  his  composition,  one 
and  all  were  panting  to  betray  the  guilt 
of  their  accomplices,  and  to  save  them¬ 
selves  at  the  expense  of  their  partners  in 
crime. 

Now  what  does  this  show  ?  It  shows, 
if  any  proof  were  required,  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  Irish  murder  clubs  and  of  Irish 
brigand  bands  have  absolutely  no  belief 
— no  perverted  faith — in  the  rectitude 
of  their  cause.  They  differ  widely  from 
the  Nihilist,  who  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
of  him  is  an  immoral  enthusiast,  but 
still  an  enthusiast  who  profoundly  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  cause  he  has  espoused.  A 
Nihilist  stands  by  his  friend  in  misfor¬ 
tune,  and  is  true  to  his  fellow-conspir¬ 
ator  to  the  death.  If  he  falls,  he  is 
stanch  to  his  sect,  he  keeps  faith  with 
it,  he  spurns  the  mercy  of  his  enemies 
and  meets  his  fate  bravely.  Anarchist 
though  he  be,  he  believes  in  his  tuUe, 
and  fears  not  the  vengeance  that  over¬ 
takes  him.  But  in  Ireland  there  is 
nothing  of  this  spirit ;  there  is  no  en¬ 
thusiasm,  no  fanaticism,  no  mistaken 
courage  to  compare  with  it.  The  idea 
of  self-sacrifice  is  alien  to  the  movement, 
the  feeling  of  reality  does  not  exist,  and 
the  virtue  of  fortitude  is  conspicuously 
absent  when  danger  approaches.  There 
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is  nothing  to  ennoble  the  methods  by 
which  the  agitation  is  conducted,  noth¬ 
ing  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  gener¬ 
ous.  The  degraded  members  of  Irish 
Secret  Societies  know  perfectly  well  that 
their  life  is  a  life  of  wilful  crime,  and 
they  never  scruple  to  avow  it.  and  save 
themselves  by  treachery  the  moment 
the  necessity  arises.  Hence  indeed  do 
the  disaffected  Irish  lament  over  the 
“informer,”  and  curse  his  existence; 
he  is  the  living  proof  of  the  iniquity  of 
their  cause  and  of  the  turpitude  of  their 
designs.  Hence, -too,  sprang  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  that  the  life  of  Carey 
should  be  taken,  to  prove  to  all  men 
that  the  informer’s  life  is  forfeit,  and 
that  nothing  can  save  him  from  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  his  fellows.  And  hence  the 
memory  of  Carey's  murderer  is  revered 
by  some,  who  have  not  hesitated  to  des¬ 
ecrate  the  public  cemetery  near  Dublin 
by  a  monument  which  emblazons  his 
virtue  and  perpetuates  his  fame. 

No  class  of  Irish  offender  is  prepared 
to  suffer  for  his  creed.  We  were  told, 
during  the  debates  on  the  Crimes  Act, 
that  the  prisons  would  be  full  to  over¬ 
flowing,  and  that  those  loving  Ireland 
would  rush  en  masse  to  their  doom,  as 
martyrs  flock  to  the  stake.  But  the 
martyrs  are  "on  the  run,”  and  they 
now  avoid  the  reality  of  the  Act  with 
the  same  energy  and  determination  as 
that  with  which  they  announced  their 
intention  of  becoming  its  victims,  while 
its  terror  was  still  afar  and  before  it  be¬ 
came  law.  Such  is  the  value  of  their 
constancy — such  the  measure  of  their 
faith.  The  “  patriots”  may  indeed 
make  their  money,  wring  their  support 
and  their  testimonials  from  the  needy 


hands  that  have  to  contribute  to  their 
luxury  ;  they  may  gain  power  and  influ¬ 
ence,  and  they  may  defy  the  authorities, 
when  it  is  safe  to  do  so  ;  but  there  is 
one  thing  they  cannot  do,  they  cannot 
face  with  equanimity  the  consequences 
of  their  acts  ;  they  therefore  resort  to 
every  subterfuge  to  escape  the  punish¬ 
ment  that  is  awarded  to  them,  and  when 
they  get  it  their  chagrin  knows  no 
bounds. 

And  yet  it  is  this  despicable  con¬ 
spiracy  that  has  enthralled  Ireland  and 
deceived  England.  A  conspiracy,  partly 
constitutional  in  its  outward  appearance 
and  partly  secret  in  its  organization,  has 
produced  this  evil.  A  state  of  affairs 
really  exists  which  was  supposed  to  be 
dead  and  gone  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
is  not  extinct  in  an  island  under  the 
close  and  immediate  rule  of  England. 
The  country,  in  fact,  is  under  the  spell 
of  another  Vehmgericht,  and  in  many 
places  is  it  infested  by  brigands  that 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  Turkey.  And 
yet  some  vigor  can  put  down  this  mis¬ 
chief,  can  restore  order  and  make  the 
Irish  free  to  accept  the  reforms  and 
benefits  which  have  been  necessarily  so 
long  delayed.  The  question  before  os 
is  therefore  simple  and  clear.  Shall  we 
liberate  this  people  from  those  that  fat¬ 
ten  upon  their  misfortunes  and  thrive 
upon  their  necessities,  or  shall  we  aban¬ 
don  them  to  the  foul  conspiracy  which 
has  mastered  them  ?  shall  we  develop 
their  civilization,  or  precipitate  the  civil 
war  which  must  otherwise  arise  between 
the  conflicting  elements  to  be  found  ia 
an  important  and  integral  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ? 

— Murray  s  Magazine. 


MADEMOISELLE  aIss£. 
BY  EDMUND  GOSSE. 


Literature  presents  us  with  no 
more  pathetic  figure  of  a  waif  or  stray 
than  that  of  the  poor  little  Circassian 
slave  whom  her  friends  called  Made¬ 
moiselle  Aiss6.  But  interesting  and 
touching  as  is  the  romance  of  her  his¬ 
tory,  it  is  surpassed  by  the  rare  distinc¬ 
tion  of  her  character  and  delicacy  of  her 
mind.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  the  most 


depraved  society  of  modem  Europe, 
protected  from  ruin  by  none  of  those 
common  bulwarks  which  proved  to* 
frail  to  sustain  the  high-born  virtues  of 
the  Tencins  and  the  Parab^res,  exposed 
by  her  wit  and  beauty  to  all  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  fashionable  Paris  unabashed,  this 
little  Oriental  orphan  preserved  an  ex¬ 
quisite  refinement  of  nature,  a  con- 
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science  as  sensitive  as  a  nerve.  If  she 
had  been  devote,  if  she  had  retired  to  a 
nunnery,  the  lesson  of  her  life  would 
have  been  less  wholesome  than  it  is  ; 
we  may  go  further  and  admit  that  it 
would  be  less  poignant  than  it  is  but  for 
the  single  frailty  of  her  conduct.  She 
sinned  once,  and  expiated  her  sin  with 
tears  ;  but  in  an  age  when  love  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  caprice  and  intrigue  governed 
by  cynical  maxims,  Aiss6  s  fault,  her 
solitary  abandonment  to  a  sincere  pas¬ 
sion,  dmost  takes  the  proportions  of  a 
virtue.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  somewhere  rec¬ 
ommended  Swiss  travellers  who  And 
themselves  physically  exhausted  by  the 
pomp  of  Alpine  landscape,  to  sink  on 
their  knees  and  concentrate  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  petals  of  a  rock-rose.  In 
comparison  with  the  vast  expanse  of 
French  literature  the  pretensions  of 
Aiss6  are  little  more  than  those  of  a 
flower,  but  she  has  no  small  share  of  a 
flower  s  |>erfume  and  beauty. 

In  her  lifetime  Mademoiselle  Aiss6 
associated  with  some  of  the  great  writers 
of  her  time.  Yet  if  any  one  had  told 
her  that  she  would  live  in  literature  with 
such  friends  as  Montesquieu  and  Des- 
touches  her  modesty  would  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  confusion.  She 
made  no  pretensions  to  being  a  blue¬ 
stocking  ;  she  would  have  told  us  that 
she  did  not  know  how  to  write  a  page. 
An  exact  coeval  of  hers  was  the  sarcas¬ 
tic  and  brilliant  young  man  who  called 
himself  Voltaire ;  he  was  strangely 
gentle  to  Ai'ss^,  but  she  would  have 
been  amazed  to  learn  that  he  would 
long  survive  her,  and  would  annotate 
her  works  in  his  old  age.  Her  works  ! 
Her  only  works,  she  would  have  told 
us,  were  the  colored  embroideries  with 
which,  in  some  tradition  of  a  Turkish 
taste,  she  adorned  her  own  rooms  in  the 
Hotel  Ferriol.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  no  history  of  French  literature 
would  have  any'pretensions  to  complete¬ 
ness  if  it  omitted  AIss6*s  name.  Among 
all  the  memoir-writers,  letter- writers, 
and  pamphleteers  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century  she  stands  in  some  respects  pre¬ 
eminent.  As  a  correspondent  pure  and 
simple  there  is  a  significance  in  the  fact 
that  her  life  exactly  fills  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  death  of  S6vign6,  which  oc¬ 
curred  when  A!ss6  was  about  two  years 
old,  and  the  birth  of  L'Espinasse,  which 


happened  a  few  months  before  Aiss6’s 
death.  During  this  period  of  nearly 
forty  years  no  woman  in  France  wrote 
letters  which  could  be  placed  beside 
theirs  except  our  Circassian.  They 
form  a  singularly  interesting  trio  ;  and 
if  Aiss6  can  no  more  pretend  to  possess 
the  breadth  of  vision  and  rich  imagina¬ 
tion  of  Madame  de  S^vign^  than  to 
command  the  incomparable  accent  of 
passion  which  cries  through  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Mademoiselle  de  L’Espin- 
asse,  she  has  qualities  which  are  not  un¬ 
worthy  to  be  named  with  these, — an 
exquisite  sincerity,  an  observation  of 
men  and  things  which  could  hardly  be 
more  picturesque,  a  note  of  pensive  and 
thrilling  tenderness,  and  a  candor  which 
melts  the  very  soul  to  pity. 

In  the  winter  of  T697  or  spring  of 

1698,  a  dissipated  and  eccentric  old 
bachelor,  Charles  de  Ferriol,  Baron 
d'Argental,  who  was  French  Envoy  at 
the  court  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  bought  a 
little  Circassian  child  of  about  four  years 
old  in  one  of  the  bazaars  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  He  had  often  bought  slaves  in 
the  Turkish  market  before,  and  not  to 
the  honor  of  his  memory.  But  this 
time  he  was  actuated  by  a  genuine 
kindly  impulse.  He  was  fifty-one  years 
of  age  ;  he  did  not  intend  to  marry,  and 
he  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  would 
supply  himself  with  al^autiful  daughter 
for  the  care  of  his  old  age.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  with  his  unfailing  intuition,  in¬ 
sisted  on  this  interpretation,  and  since 
his  essay  was  written,  in  1846,  various 
documents  have  turned  up,  proving  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  the  intentions  of  the 
Envoy  were  parental.  The  little  girl 
said  that  her  name  was  Haid^e.  She 
preserved  in  later  life  an  impression  of  a 
large  house,  and  many  servants  running 
hither  and  thither.  Her  friends  agreed 
to  consider  her  as  the  daughter  of  a 
Circassian  prince,  and  the  very  large 
price  (1,500  livres)  which  M.  de  Ferriol 
paid  for  her,  as  well  as  the  singular  dis¬ 
tinction  of  her  beauty,  to  some  extent 
suppoits  the  legend.  In  August,  1698, 
M.  de  Ferriol,  who  had  held  temporary 
missions  in  Turkey  for  seven  years,  was 
recalled  to  France,  to  be  sent  out  again 
as  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte  in 

1699.  He  brought  his  little  Circassian 
orphan  with  him,  and  placed  her  in  the 
charge  of  his  sister-in-law,  Madame  de 
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Fcrriol,  in  Paris.  She  was  immediately 
christened  as  Charlotte  Haid6e,  but  she 
preserved  neither  of  these  names  in  or¬ 
dinary  life  ;  Charlotte  was  dropped  at 
once,  and  Haid^eon  the  lips  of  her  new 
French  relations  became  the  softer 
Ai$s6. 

Aiis6’s  adopted  aunt,  as  we  may  call 
her,  Madame  de  Ferriol,  was  a  very  fair 
avtrage  specimen  of  the  fashionable  lady 
of  the  Regency.  She  belonged  to  the 
notorious  family  of  Tencin,  whose  mark 
on  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  so  ineffaceable.  Of  Madame  de 
Ferriol  it  may  be  said  by  her  defenders 
that  she  was  not  so  openly  scandalous  as 
her  sister  the  Canoness,  who  appears 
in  a  very  curious  light  in  the  letters  of 
AIss6.  Born  in  1674,  Madame  de 
F'erriol  was  still  quite  a  >oung  woman, 
and  her  sons,  the  Marquis  de  Pont-de- 
Veyle  and  Comte  d’Argental,  were  little 
children,  fit  to  become  the  playmates  of 
Aiss6.  Indeed  these  two  boys  were  re¬ 
garded  almost  as  the  Circassian’s  broth¬ 
ers,  and  the  family  documents  speak  of 
all  three  as  “  nos  enfanis.  ”  She  was 
put  to  school — it  is  believed,  from  a 
phrase  of  her  own,  **  Je  viens  de  me  res- 
souvenir” — with  the  Nouvelles  Catho- 
liques,  a  community  of  nuns,  whose 
house  was  a  few  doors  away  from  the 
Hotel  Ferriol,  and  there  for  a  few  years 
we  may  suppose  her  to  have  passed  the 
happy  life  of  a  child.  From  this  life 
she  herself,  in  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  her  letters,  draws  aside  the  curtain 
for  a  moment.  In  i73t  some  gossip  ac¬ 
cused  her  of  a  passion  for  the  Due  de 
Gesvres,  and  her  jealous  mentor  in  Gen¬ 
eva  wrote  to  know  if  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  report.  AIss^,  then  about  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age,  wrote  back  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  I  admit,  Madame,  notwithstanding  your 
anger  and  the  respect  which  I  owe  you,  that  I 
have  had  a  violent  fancy  for  M.  le  Due  de 
Gesvres,  and  that  I  even  carried  this  great  sin 
to  confession.  It  is  true  that  my  confessor  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  impose  any  penance 
on  me.  I  was  eight  years  old  when  this  pas¬ 
sion  began,  and  at  twelve  I  laughed  at  the 
whole  affair,  not  that  I  did  nut  still  like  M.  de 
Gesvres,  but  that  I  saw  how  ludicrous  it  had 
been  of  me  to  be  so  anxious  to  be  talking  and 
playing  in  the  garden  with  him  and  his  broth¬ 
ers.  He  was  two  or  three  years  older  than  I, 
and  we  thought  ourselves  a  great  deal  more 
grown  up  than  the  rest.  We  liked  to  be  con¬ 
versing  while  the  others  were  playing  at  hide- 
and-seek.  We  set  up  for  reasonable  people  ; 


we  met  regularly  every  day  :  we  never  talked 
about  love,  for  the  fact  was  that  neither  of  us 
knew  what  that  meant.  The  window  of  the 
little  drawing-room  opened  upon  a  balcony, 
where  he  often  came  ;  we  made  signs  to  each 
other  ;  he  took  us  out  to  see  the  fireworks, 
and  often  to  Saint  Ouen.  As  we  were  always 
together,  the  people  in  charge  of  us  began  to 
joke  about  us  and  it  came  to  the  ears  of  my 
aga  (the  Ambassador),  who,  as  you  can  im¬ 
agine,  made  a  fine  romance  out  of  all  this.  I 
found  it  out ;  it  distressed  me  ;  I  thought  that, 
as  a  discreet  person,  I  ought  to  watch  my  own 
behavior,  and  the  result  was  that  I  persuaded 
myself  that  I  must  really  be  in  love  with  M. 
de  Gesvres.  I  was  d/voU,  and  went  to  confes¬ 
sion  ;  I  first  mentioned  all  my  little  sins,  and 
then  I  had  to  mention  this  big  sin  ;  I  could 
scarcely  make  up  my  mind  to  do  so,  but  as  a 
girl  that  had  been  well  brought  up,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  hide  nothing.  I  confessed  that  I  was 
in  love  with  a  young  man.  My  director  seemed 
astonished  :  he  asked  me  how  old  he  was.  I 
told  him  he  was  eleven.  He  laughed,  and  told 
me  that  there  was  no  penance  for  that  sin  ; 
that  I  had  only  to  keep  on  being  a  good  girl, 
and  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  to  me  for 
the  time  being.” 

It  is  like  a  page  of  Hans  Andersen  ; 
there  is  the  same  innocence,  the  same 
suspicion  that  all  the  world  may  not 
be  so  innocent. 

The  incidents  of  the  early  womanhood 
of  Aiss^  are  known  to  us  only  through 
an  anonymous  sketch  of  her  life,  printed 
in  1787,  when  her  Letters  first  appeared. 
This  short  life,  which  has  been  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Mademoiselle  Rieu,  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  lady  to  whom  the  letters 
were  addressed,  informs  us  that  Alsr^ 
was  carefully  educated,  so  far  as  the 
head  went,  but  more  than  neglected  in 
the  lessons  of  the  heart.  “  From  the 
moment  when  Mademoiselle  A'iss6  be¬ 
gan  to  lisp,”  says  this  rather  pedantic 
memoir,  ”  she  heard  none  but  danger¬ 
ous  maxims.  Surrounded  by  voluptu¬ 
ous  and  intriguing  women,  she  was  con¬ 
stantly  being  reminded  that  the  only  oc¬ 
cupation  of  a  woman  without  a  fortune 
ought  to  be  to  secure  one.”  But  she 
found  protectors.  The  two  sons  of 
Madame  de  Ferriol,  though  themselves 
no  better  than  their  neighbors,  guarded 
her  as  though  she  had  really  been  their 
sister  ;  and  in  her  own  soul  there  were 
no  germs  of  the  fashionable  depravity. 
When  she  was  seventeen,  her  ”  aga” 
came  back  from  his  long  exile  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  broken  in  health,  even,  it 
is  said,  more  than  a  little  disturbed  in 
intellect.  To  the  annoyance  of  his  rel¬ 
atives  he  nourished  the  design  of  being 
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made  a  cardinal ;  he  was  lodged,  for 
safety's  sake,  close  to  the  family  of  his 
brother.  FromFerriol's  return  in  1711, 
to  his  death  in  1722,  we  have  consider* 
a  de  difficulty  in  realizing  what  Aiss6’s 
existence  was. 

There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  Lord  Bolingbroke  who  first  per¬ 
ceived  the  exceptional  charm  of  Aiss6's 
mind.  When  the  illustrious  English 
exile  came  to  France  in  1715,  he  was  al¬ 
most  immediately  drawn  into  the  society 
of  the  H6tel  Fetriol.  One  of  Aiss6’s 
kindest  friends  was  that  wise  and 
charming  woman,  the  Marquise  de  Vil- 
lette,  whom  Bolingbroke  somewhat  tard¬ 
ily  married  about  1720,  and  it  was 
doubtless  through  her  introduction  that 
he  became  intimate  with  Madame  de 
Ferriol.  As  early  as  1719  Bolingbroke 
writes  of  Aisse  as  of  an  intimate  friend, 
and  speaks  of  her  as  threatened  by  a 
"disadvantageous  metamorphosis,"  by 
which  he  probably  refers  to  an  attack  of 
the  small-pox.  It  appears  to  have  been 
during  a  visit  to  the  chSteau  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Bolingbroke  that  Aiss6  first 
met  Voltaire  ;  and  later  on  we  shall  see 
that  these  persons  played  a  singular  but 
very  important  part  in  the  drama  of  her 
life.  There  seems  no  doubt  that,  how¬ 
ever  little  Madame  de  Villette  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke  could  claim  the  white  flower 
of  a  spotless  life,  they  were  judicious 
and  useful  friends  at  this  perilous  mo¬ 
ment  of  her  career.  Aiss6's  beauty, 
which  was  extraordinary,  and  her  dubi¬ 
ous  social  station,  made  the  young  Cir¬ 
cassian  peculiarly  liable  to  attack  from 
the  men  of  fashion  who  passed  from  al¬ 
cove  to  alcove  in  search  of  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  some  ephemeral  caprice.  The 
poets  turned  their  rhymes  in  her  honor, 
and  one  of  their  effusions,  that  of  the 
Swiss  Vernet,  was  so  far  esteemed  that 
it  was  engraved  fifty  years  afterward 
underneath  her  portrait.  It  may  thus 
be  paraphrased  : — 

“  ATss^'s  beauty  it  all  Greek, 

Yet  was  she  wise  in  youth  to  borrow 
From  France  the  charming  tongue  we  speak, 

And  wit,  and  airs  that  banish  sorrow  : 

A  theme  like  this  deserves  a  verse 

As  warm  and  clear  as  mine  is  cold. 

For  has  there  been  a  heart  like  hers 

Since  our  Astrean  age  of  gold  T’ 

Ais$6  received  all  this  homage  un¬ 
moved.  The  Duke  of  Oileans  one  day 


met  her  in  the  salon  of  Madame  de 
Parab^re,  was  enchanted  with  her 
beauty,  and  declared  his  passion  to 
Madame  de  Ferriol.  To  the  lasting 
shame  of  this  woman,  she  agreed  to  sup¬ 
port  his  claims,  and  the  Regent  imagin¬ 
ed  that  the  little  Greek  would  fall  an 
easy  prey.  To  his  amazement,  and  to 
the  indignation  of  Madame  de  Ferriol, 
he  was  indignantly  repulsed  ;  and  when 
further  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  her.  Aiss6  threatened  to  retire  at 
once  to  a  convent  if  the  proposition  was 
so  much  as  repeated.  She  was  one  of 
the  principal  attractions  of  Madame  de 
Ferriol's  salon,  and,  says  the  memoir, 
"  as  Ai5s6  was  useful  to  her,  fear¬ 
ing  to  lose  her,  she  consented,  though 
most  unwillingly,  to  say  no  more  to 
her”  about  the  Duke.  This  was  but 
one,  though  certainly  the  most  alarm¬ 
ing.  of  the  traps  set  for  her  feet  in  the 
brilliant  and  depraved  society  of  her 
guardians.  The  habitual  life  of  the 
Tencins  and  Parab^res  of  1720  was 
something  to  us  quite  incredible.  Such 
a  ‘‘moral  dialogue"  as  Le  Hasard  au 
Coin  du  Feu  would  be  rejected  as  the 
dream  of  a  licentious  satirist,  if  the 
memoirs  and  correspondence  of  the 
Cidalises  and  the  Clitandres  of  the  age 
did  not  fully  convince  us  that  the  novel¬ 
ists  merely  repeated  what  they  saw 
around  them.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
what  an  extraordinary  condition  of  rose¬ 
ate  semi-nudity  this  politest  of  genera¬ 
tions  lived  in,  to  understand  the  excel¬ 
lence  as  well  as  the  frailty  of  AIss6. 
We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  when  our 
Puritan  indignation  is  ready  to  carry  us 
away  in  profuse  condemnation  of  this 
whole  society,  that  extremely  shrewd 
remark  of  Duclos  :  ‘‘  Le  people  fran9ais 
est  le  seul  people  qui  puisse  perdre  ses 
moeurs  sans  se  corrompre.” 

In  1720  the  old  ex-ambassador  fell  ill. 
Aiss6  immediately  took  up  her  abode 
with  him,  and  nursed  him  assiduously 
until  he  died.  That  he  was  not  an  easy 
invalid  to  cherish  we  gather  from  a 
phrase  in  one  of  her  own  letters,  as  well 
as  from  hints  in  those  of  Bolingbroke. 
In  October,  1722,  he  died,  leaving  to 
Alss6  a  considerable  fortune  in  the  form 
of  an  annuity,  as  well  as  a  sum  of  money 
in  a  bill  on  the  estate.  The  sister-in- 
law,  Madame  de  Ferriol,  to  whose 
guardianship  Aiss6  had  been  consigned. 
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thought  her  own  sons  injured  by  the 
ambassador’s  generosity,  and  had  the 
extreme  bad  taste  to  upbraid  Aiss^. 
The  note  had  not  yet  been  cashed,  and 
at  the  first  word  from  Madame  de  Per- 
liol,  Aiss^  fetched  it  and  threw  it  into 
the  Are.  This  little  anecdote  speaks 
worlds  for  the  sensitive  and  independent 
character  of  the  Circassian  ;  one  almost 
blushes  to  complete  it  by  adding  that 
Madame  de  Penial  took  advantage  of 
her  ward’s  hasty  act  of  injured  pride. 
AIss^,  however,  had  other  things  to 
think  of  ;  “  the  birthday  of  her  life  was 
come,  her  love  was  come  to  her.”  As 
early  as  1721,  we  And  Lord  Bolingbroke 
saying,  in  a  letter  to  Madame  de  Per- 
liol,  "  I  fully  expect  you  to  come  ;  I 
even  Aatter  myself  that  we  shall  see 
Madame  du  Deffand  ;  but  as  for  Made* 
moiselle  Aiss6,  I  do  not  expect  her. 
The  Turk  will  be  her  excuse,  and  a 
certain  Christian  of  my  acquaintance, 
her  reason.”  This  seems  to  mean  that 
Aisse  would  give  as  her  excuse  for  not 
coming  to  stay  with  the  Bolingbrokes 
that  she  was  needed  at  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor’s  pillow  ;  but  that  her  real  reason 
would  be  that  she  wished  to  stay  in 
Paris  to  be  near  ”  a  certain  Christian.” 
That  which  had  been  vainly  attempted 
by  so  many  august  and  eminent  person¬ 
ages,  namely,  the  capture  of  AIss6’s 
heart,  was  now  being  pursued  with 
alarming  success  by  a  very  modest  can¬ 
didate  for  her  affections. 

The  Chevalier  Blaise  Marie  d’Aydie, 
the  hope  of  an  impoverished  P^rigord 
family  who  claimed  descent,  with  a  blot 
on  their  escutcheon,  from  the  noble 
house  of  Poix,  was,  in  1721,  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  had  lived  a  passably 
dissipated  life,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Clitandres  of  the  age,  and  if  Made¬ 
moiselle  Rieu  is  to  be  believed,  Madame 
la  Duchesse  de  Berry  herself  had  passed 
through  the  Ares  on  his  behalf.  He  was 
poor  ;  he  was  brave  and  handsome  and 
rather  stupid  ;  he  was  expected  one  of 
these  days  to  break  his  vows  as  a  Knight 
of  Malta  and  redeem  the  family  fortunes 
by  a  good  marriage.  We  have  a  por¬ 
trait  of  him  by  Madame  du  DeAand, 
written  in  her  delicate,  persistent  way, 
touch  upon  touch,  with  a  result  that  re¬ 
minds  one  of  Mr.  Henry  James’s  pict¬ 
ures  of  character.  Voltaire,  more 
rapidly  and  more  enthusiastically,  called 


him  the  ”  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche,”  and  drew  him  as  the  hero  of 
his  tragedy  of  Adelaide  du  Guesclin.  He 
had  the  superAcial  vices  of  his  time  ; 
but  his  tenderness,  loyalty,  and  good¬ 
ness  of  heart  were  infinite,  and  if  we 
judge  him  by  the  morals  of  his  own  age 
and  not  of  ours,  he  was  a  very  Ane  fel¬ 
low.  His  principal  fault  seems  to  have 
been  that  he  was  rather  dull.  As 
Madame  du  Deffand  puts  it,  “They  say 
of  Pontenelle  that  instead  of  a  heart  he 
has  a  second  brain  ;  one  might  believe 
that  the  head  of  the  Chevalier  contained 
another  heart.”  All  evidence  goes  to 
prove  that  from  the  moment  when  he 
Arst  met  Aiss6  no  other  woman  existed 
for  him,  and  if  their  union  was  blame¬ 
worthy.  let  it  be  at  least  admitted  that 
it  lasted,  with  impassioned  Adelity  on 
both  sides,  for  twelve  years  and  until 
ATss6’s  death. 

It  would  appear  that  until  the  Am¬ 
bassador  passed  away,  and  the  irksome 
life  at  the  Hotel  Perriol  began  again, 
AIssiS  contrived  to  keep  her  ardent  ad¬ 
mirer  within  bounds.  To  us  it  seems 
amazingly  perverse  that  the  lovers  did 
not  marry  ;  but  Aiss^  herself  was  the 
Arst  to  insist  that  a  Chevalier  d’Aydie 
could  not  and  should  not  offend  his  re¬ 
lations  by  a  misalliance  with  a  Circassian 
slave.  At  last  she  yielded  ;  but,  as 
Mademoiselle  Rieu  tells  us,  ”  he  loved 
her  so  delicately  that  he  was  jealous  of 
her  reputation  ;  he  adored  her,  and 
would  have  sacriAced  everything  for 
her  ;  but  she,  on  her  part,  loving  the 
Chevalier,  found  his  fame,  his  fortune, 
his  honor,  dearer  to  her  than  her  own.” 
In  1724  she  found  it  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  disappear  from  her  circle  of  ac¬ 
quaintance.  She  did  not  dare  to  con- 
Ade  her  secret  to  the  unscrupulous  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Peiriol,  and  in  her  despair  she 
examined  the  circle  of  her  friends  for 
the  most  sympathetic  face.  She  decided 
to  trust  Lady  Bolingbroke,  and  she 
could  not  have  made  a  wiser  choice. 
That  tender-hearted  and  deeply-experi¬ 
enced  lady  was  equal  to  the  delicate 
emergency.  She  announced  her  inten¬ 
tion  of  spending  a  few  months  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  she  begged  Madame  de  Perriol 
to  allow  AIss^  to  accompany  her.  They 
started  as  if  for  Calais,  but  only  to 
double  upon  their  steps.  AIss6,  in 
company  with  her  maid,  Sophie,  and  a 
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confidential  English  man-servant,  was  Bolingbrolce,  and  sb  was  intimately  con- 
installed  in  a  remote  suburb  of  Paris,  nected  with  the  Ferriol  circle.  Re- 
under  the  care  of  the  Chevalier  d’  Aydie,  search,  which  really  is  far  too  busy  in 
while  Lady  Bolingbrolce  hastened  on  to  our  days,  has  found  out  that  Madame 


England,  and  amused  herself  with  in¬ 
venting  anecdotes  and  messages  from 
Aiss6.  In  the  fulness  of  time  Lady 
Bolingbrolce  returned  and  took  care  to 
“  collect  ”  Aiss^  before  she  presented 
herself  at  the  Hotel  Ferriol.  Mean¬ 
while  a  daughter  had  been  born,  who 
was  christened  C6l4nie  Leblond,  and 
who  was  placed  in  a  convent  at  Sens, 
under  the  name  of  Miss  Black,  as  a 
niece  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  abbess 
of  this  convent  was  a  Mademoiselle  de 
Villette,  the  daughter  of  Lady  Boling¬ 
broke.  No  novelist  would  dare  to  de¬ 
scribe  so  improbable  a  stratagem  ;  let 
us  make  the  story  complete  by  adding 
that  it  succeeded  to  perfection,  and 
that  Madame  de  Feniol  herself  never 
seems  to  have  suspected  the  truth.  This 
daughter,  whom  we  shall  presently  meet 
again,  grew  up  to  be  a  charming  woman, 
and  adorned  society  in  the  next  gener¬ 
ation  as  the  Vicomtesse  de  Nanthia.  If 
the  story  of  AIss6  ended  here  it  would 
not  appeal  to  a  Richardson,  or  even  to 
an  Abb^  Pr6vdt  d’ Exiles  as  a  moral 
tale. 

Between  1723  and  1726  Aiss6*s  life 
passed  quietly  enough.  The  Chevalier 
d' Aydie  was  constantly  at  the  Hotel 
Ferriol,  but  the  two  lovers  were  not  any 
longer  in  their  first  youth.  A  little 
prudence  went  a  long  way  in  a  society 
adorned  by  Madame  de  Parab^re  and 
Madame  de  Tencin.  No  breath  of 
scandal  seems  to  have  troubled  Aiss6, 
and  when  her  cares  came,  they  all  be¬ 
gan  from  within.  We  do  not  possess 
the  letters  of  Aiss6  to  her  lover.  1  hope 
1  am  not  a  Philistine  if  I  admit  that  I 
sincerely  hope  they  will  never  be  dis¬ 
covered.  We  possess  the  love  letters  of 
Mademoiselle  de  L’Espinasse ;  this 
should  be  enough  of  that  kind  of  liter¬ 
ature  for  one  century  at  least — it  would 
be  a  terrible  thing  to  come  down  one 
morning  to  see  announced  a  collection 
of  the  letters  of  Aiss£  to  her  Chevalier, 
edited  by  M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  ! 
In  the  summer  of  1726  there  aiiived 
from  Geneva  a  lady  about  twenty  years 
older  than  AIss6,  the  wife  of  a  M.  Cal- 
andrini ;  she  was  a  step-aunt,  if  such  a 
relationship  be  recognized,  of  Lord 


de  Calandrini  herself  had  not  been  all 
that  could  be  desired  ;  but  in  1726  she 
was  dh'ote,  yet  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  throw  any  barrier  between  herself 
and  the  confidences  of  a  younger 
woman.  Aiss^  received  her  waimly, 
gave  her  heart  to  her  without  reset ve, 
and  when  the  lady  went  back  to  Geneva 
Aiss6  discovered  that  she  was  the  fiist 
and  best  friend  that  she  had  ever  pos¬ 
sessed.  Madame  Calandrini  carried 
home  with  her  the  inmost  and  most 
dangerous  secrets  of  Aisse's  historv, 
and  it  is  evident  that  she  immediately 
planned  her  young  friend’s  conversion. 

The  Letters  of  Aiss6  are  exclusively 
composed  of  her  correspondence  with 
this  Madame  Calandrini  from  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1726  to  her  own  fatal  illness  in 
January,  1733.  They  remained  in 
Geneva  until,  in  1758,  they  were  lent  to 
Voltaire,  who  eniiched  them  with  very 
interesting  and  important  notes.  Neatly 
thirty  years  more  passed,  and  at  length, 
in  1787,  the)  saw  the  light.  Next  year 
they  were  reprinted,  with  a  very  delight¬ 
ful  portrait  of  AIss6.  In  this  she  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  decided  beauty,  with  very  fair 
hair,  an  elegant  and  spirited  head  lightly 
poised  on  delicate  shoulders,  and  noth¬ 
ing  Oriental  in  her  appearance  except 
the  large,  oval,  dark  eyes,  languishing 
with  incredible  length  of  tyelash.  The 
text  was  confused  and  difficult  in  these 
early  editions,  and  in  successive  reprints 
has  occupied  various  biographers — M. 
de  Barante,  M.  Ravenel,  M.  Piedagnal. 
I  suppose,  however,  that  I  do  no  injus¬ 
tice  to  those  writers  if  I  claim  for  M. 
Eugene  Asse  the  credit  of  having  done 
more  than  any  other  man,  by  patient 
annotation  and  collection  of  explicatory 
documents,  to  render  the  reading  of 
Aisse's  letters  interesting  and  agreeable. 

The  letters  of  Aiss^  to  Madame  Cal¬ 
andrini  are  the  history  of  an  awakening 
conscience.  It  is  this  fact,  and  the 
slow  development  of  the  inevitable 
moral  plot,  which  give  them  their  singu¬ 
lar  psychological  value.  As  the  letters 
approach  their  close,  our  attention  is 
entirely  riveted  by  the  spectacle  of  this 
tender  and  passionate  spirit  tortured  by 
remorse  and  yearning  for  expiation. 
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But  at  the  outset  there  is  no  moral  pas* 
sion  expressed,  and  we  think  less  of 
AIss6  herself  than  of  the  society  to 
which  she  belonged  by  her  age  and  edu¬ 
cation.  As  it  seems  impossible,  from 
other  sources  of  information,  to  believe 
that  Madame  Calandtini  was  what  is 
commonly  thought  to  be  an  amiable 
woman,  we  take  from  Aiss6's  praise  of 
her  something  of  the  same  impression 
that  we  obtain  from  Madame  de  S6- 
vign^'s  affectionate  addresses  to  Madame 
de  Grignan.  Indeed,  the  opening  letter 
of  Aiss^'s  series,  with  its  indescribable 
tone  of  the  seventeenth  century,  reads 
so  much  Jlike  *one  of  the  S6vigne’s  let¬ 
ters  to  her^  daughter  that  one  wonders 
whether  the  semblance  can  be  wholly 
accidental.  There  is  a  childish  arch¬ 
ness  in  the  way  in  which  Aiss6  jests 
about  all  her  own  adorers — the  suscep¬ 
tible  abb^s,  and  the  councillors  whose 
neglected  passion  has  comfortably  sub¬ 
sided  into  friendship.  There  are  little 
picturesque  touches — the  black  spaniel 
yelping  in  his  lady's  lap,  and  upsetting 
the  coffee-cup  in  his  eagerness  to  greet 
a  new-comer.  There  are  charming  bits 
of  self -portraiture  :  “  I  used  to  flatter 
myself  that  1  was  a  little  philosopher, 
but  I  never  shall  be  one  in  matters  of 
sentiment."  It  is  all  so  youthful,  so 
girlish,  that  we  have  to  remind  our¬ 
selves  that  the  author  of  such  a  passage 
as  the  following  was  in  her  thirty-third 
year  : — 

“  I  ipend  my  days  in  shooting  little  birds  ; 
this  does  me  a  great  deal  of  go^.  Exercise 
and  distraction  are  excellent  remedies  for  the 
vapors.  The  ardor  of  the  chase  makes  me 
walk,  although  my  feet  are  bruised  ;  the  per¬ 
spiration  that  this  exercise  causes  is  good  for 
me.  I  am  as  sunburned  as  a  crow  ;  you 
would  be  frightened  if  you  saw  me,  but  1 
scarcely  mind  it.  How  happy  should  I  be  if  I 
were  still  with  you  !  I  wculd  willingly  give  |a 
'pint  of  my  blood  if  we  could  be  together  at 
this  moment.” 

Here  Alss^  anticipates  by  a  year  or 
two  Matthew  Green’s  famous  "  Fling 
but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies.”  She  has 
told  Madame  Calandrini  everything. 
The  Chevalier  is  away  in  P^rigord, 
which  adds  to  her  vapors  ;  but  his  let¬ 
ters  breathe  the  sweetest  constancy. 
She  would  like  to  send  them  to  Geneva, 
but  she  dares  not ;  they  are  too  full  of 
her  own  praises.  She  has  been  to  see 
the  first  performance  of  a  new  comedy. 


Pyrame  et  Thisbe,  and  giggles  over  its 
disastrous  fate.  This  gives  us  firm 
ground  in  dating  this  first  letter,  for  this 
comedy,  or  rather  opera,  was  played  on 
the  17th  of  October,  1726.  Nothing 
could  be  more  gay  or  sparkling  than 
Aiss^’s  tone. 

But  soon  there  comes  a  change.  VVe 
find  that  she  is  not  happy  in  the  Hotel 
Ferriol.  Her  friend  and  foster-brother, 
Comte  d’Argental,  who  lived  on  until 
1788  to  be  the  last  survivor  of  her  circle, 
is  away  "  with  his  sweetheart  in  the 
Enchanted  Island,”  and  she  has  his 
room  while  hers  is  being  refurnished. 
But  it  will  cost  her  one  hundred  pistoles, 
for  Madame  de  Ferriol  makes  her  pay 
for  everything.  The  subjects  which  she 
writes  about  in  all  light-heartedness  are 
extraordinary.  She  cannot  resist,  from 
sheer  ebullience  of  mirth,  copying  out  a 
letter  of  amazing  impudence  written  by 
a  certain  officer  of  dragoons  to  the 
bishop  of  his  diocese.  Can  she  or  can 
she  not  continue  to  know  the  beautiful 
brazen  Madame  de  Parab^re,  whose  be¬ 
havior  is  of  a  lightness,  but  oh  !  of  such 
a  lightness.  Yet  her  carriage  is  al¬ 
ways  at  my  service,  and  don’t  you  think 
it  would  be  ridiculous  not  to  visit  her  at 
all  ?”  If  one  desires  a  marvellous  tale 
of  the  ways  and  the  manners  of  the  great 
world  under  Louis  XV.,  there  is  the  as¬ 
tounding  story  of  Madame  la  Princesse 
de  Bournonville,  and  how  she  was  pub¬ 
licly  engaged  to  marry  the  Due  de  Ruf- 
fec  fifteen  minutes  after  her  first  hus¬ 
band’s  death  ;  it  is  told,  with  perfect 
calmness,  in  Aiss6’s  best  manner.  The 
Prince  was  one  of  Aiss^’s  numerous  re¬ 
jected  adorers  ;  she  rejoices  that  he  has 
left  her  no  compromising  legacy.  There 
is  a  certain  affair,  on  the  loth  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1727,  "  which  would  make  your 
hair  stand  on  end  ;  but  it  really  is  too 
infamous  to  be  written  down.”  A 
wonderful  world,  so  elegant  and  so  de¬ 
based,  so  enthusiastic  and  so  cynical,  so 
full  of  beauty  and  so  full  of  corruption, 
that  we  find  no  name  but  Louis  Quinze 
to  qualify  its  paradoxes. 

In  her  earlier  letters  Alss6  reveals 
herself  as  a  patron  of  the  stage,  and  a 
dramatic  criiic  of  marked  views.  Her 
foster-brothers,  Pont-de-Veyle  and  Ar- 
gental,  were  deeply  stage-stricken  ;  the 
"  Enchanted  Island  ”  of  the  latter  seems 
to  have  been  situated  somewhere  in  that 
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oc«an,  the  Theatre  de  I’Op^ra.  Aisse 
threw  herself  with  heart  and  soul  into 
the  famous  rivalry  between  the  two 
operatic  stars  of  Paris  ;  she  was  all  for 
the  enchanting  Lemaure,  and  when  that 
public  favorite  wilfully  retired  to  private 
life  Aiss6  found  that  the  Pellissier 
“  fait  horriblement  mal.'’  She  tells 
with  infinite  zest  a  rather  scurrilous 
story  of  how  a  certain  famous  Jansenist 
canon,  seventy  years  of  age,  fearing  to 
die  without  having  ever  seen  a  dramatic 
performance,  dressed  himself  up  in  his 
deceased  grandmother's  garments  and 
made  his  appearance  in  the  pit,  creat* 
by  his  incredible  oddity  of  garb 
and  feature,  such  a  sensation  that  the 
actor  Armand  stopped  playing,  and  de¬ 
sired  him,  amid  the  shrieks  of  laughter 
of  the  audience,  to  decamp  as  fast  as 
possible.  Voltaire  vouches  for  the  ab¬ 
solute  truth  of  this  anecdote.  But  be¬ 
fore  AIss^  begins  to  lose  the  gayety  of 
her  spirits  it  may  be  well  to  let  her  give 
in  her  own  language,  or  as  near  as  1  can 
reach  it,  a  sample  of  her  powers  as  an 
artist  in  anecdote. 

“  A  little  while  ago  there  happened  a  little 
adventure  which  has  made  a  good  deal  of 
noise.  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  Six  weeks 
ago  Isez,  the  surgeon  [one  of  the  most  eminent 
practitioners  of  his  time],  received  a  note,  beg> 
ging  him,  at  six  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  day,  to  be  in  the  Rue  du  Pot-de-Fer, 
close  to  the  Luxembourg.  He  did  not  fail  to 
be  there  ;  he  found  waiting  for  him  a  man, 
who  conducted  him  for  a  few  steps,  and  then 
made  him  enter  a  bouse,  shutting  the  door  on 
the  surgeon,  so  as,  himself,  to  remain  in  the 
street.  Isez  was  surprised  that  this  man  did 
not  at  once  take  him  where  be  was  wanted. 
But  the  portier  of  the  house  appeared,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  expected  on  the  first  floor, 
and  asked  him  to  step  up,  which  he  did.  He 
opened  an  anterhamter  all  hung  with  white  ; 
a  lackey,  made  to  be  put  in  a  picture,  dressed 
in  white,  nicely  curled,  nicely  powdered,  and 
with  a  pouch  of  white  hair  and  two  dusters  in 
his  hand,  came  to  meet  him,  and  told  him  that 
he  must  have  his  shoes  wiped.  After  this  cere¬ 
mony,  he  was  conducted  into  a  room  also  bung 
with  white.  Another  lackey,  dressed  like  the 
first,  went  through  the  same  ceremony  with 
the  shoes  ;  he  was  then  taken  into  a  room 
where  everything  was  white,  bed,  carpet,  tap¬ 
estry,  fauttuiU,  chairs,  tables  and  floor.  A 
tall  figure  in  a  night-cap  and  a  perfectly  white 
dressing-gown,  and  a  white  mask,  was  seated 
near  the  fire.  When  this  kind  of  phantom 
perceived  Isez,  he  said  to  him,  *  I  have  the 
devil  in  my  body,’  and  spoke  no  more  ;  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  did  nothing  but 
put  on  and  pull  off  six  pairs  of  white  gloves 
which  he  had  on  a  table  by  bis  side.  Isez 


was  frightened,  but  he  grew  more  so  when, 
glancing  round  the  room,  he  saw  several  fire¬ 
arms  ;  be  was  taken  with  such  a  trembling 
that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  for  fear  of  fall¬ 
ing.  At  last,  to  break  the  silence,  he  asked 
the  figure  in  white  what  was  wanted  of  him, 
because  he  had  an  engagement,  and  his  time 
belonged  to  the  public.  The  white  figure  dryly 
replied,  ‘  What  does  it  matter  to  you,  if  you 
are  paid  well  ?  ’  and  said  nothing  more.  An¬ 
other  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  in  silence  ;  at 
last  the  phantom  pulled  the  bell-rope.  The 
two  white  lackeys  reappeared  ;  the  phantom 
asked  for  bandages,  and  told  Isez  to  draw  five 
pounds  of  blood.” 

W'e  must  spoil  the  story  by  finishing 
it  abruptly.  Isez  bleeds  the  phantom 
not  in  the  arm,  on  account  of  the  mon¬ 
strous  quantity  of  blood,  but  in  the 
foot,  a  very  beautiful  woman's  foot, 
apparently,  when  he  gets  to  the  last  of 
six  pairs  of  white  silk  stockings.  He  is 
presently,  after  various  other  adven¬ 
tures,  turned  out  of  the  mysterious 
house,  and  nobody,  not  even  the  King 
himself,  can  tell  what  it  all  means. 

But  very  soon  the  picture  of  Aiss^’s 
life  begins  to  be  clouded  over.  In  the 
spring  of  1727,  she  is  in  a  peck  of 
troubles.  The  i>eriodical  reduction  of 
the  State  annuities,  which  had  been  car¬ 
ried  out  once  more  during  the  preceding 
winter  by  the  new  Minister  of  Finance, 
had  brought  misery  to  many  gentle¬ 
folks  of  France.  In  Ai'sse’s  early  let¬ 
ters,  she  and  her  acquaintances  appear 
much  as  Irish  landlords  do  now  ;  in 
her  latest  letters  they  remind  us  of  what 
these  landlords  will  be  when  the  next 
Liberal  Ministry  is  in.  The  Chevalier 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  sufferer 
personally  ;  he  had  not  much  to  lose, 
but  we  find  him  sympathizing  with 
Aiss6,  and  drawing  up  an  appealing  letter 
for  her  to  send  to  the  Cardinal  de 
Fleury.  Aiss6  begins  to  feel  the  shad¬ 
ows  falling  across  her  future.  If  ever, 
she  marries,  she  says,  she  will  put  into 
the  contract  a  clause  by  which  she  re¬ 
tains  the  right  to  go  to  Geneva  when¬ 
ever  she  likes,  for  she  longs  to  tell  her 
troubles  to  Madame  Calandrini.  And 
thus  is  first  sounded  the  mournful  key 
to  which  we  soon  become  accustomed  : — 

“  Every  day  I  see  that  there  is  nothing  but 
virtue  that  is  any  good  for  this  world  and  the 
next.  As  for  myself,  who  have  not  been  lucky 
enough  to  behave  properly,  but  who  respect 
and  ^mire  virtuous  people,  the  simple  wish 
to  belong  to  the  number  attracts  to  me  all  sorts 
of  flattering  things  ;  the  pity  which  every  one 
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■hows  me  [for  her  money  losses,  doubtless], 
slmost  prevents  me  from  being  miserable.  I 
have  just  2000  francs  of  income  at  most  left 
My  jewels  and  my  diamonds  are  sold.” 

The  result  of  her  sudden  poverty  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  that  the  Chevalier 
d’Aydie,  sorely  against  his  inclination, 
but  actuated  by  a  generous  impulse, 
offered  to  marry  her.  She  was  not  less 
generous  than  he,  and  almost  Quixoti¬ 
cally  rejected  what  would  have  been  her 
greatest  satisfaction.  To  Madame  Cal- 
andrini,  who  was  plainly  one  of  those 
who  urged  her  to  accept  this  act  of  res¬ 
titution,  the  orphan-mother  answers 
thus  : — 

“  Think,  Madame,  of  what  the  world  would 
say  if  he  married  a  nobody,  and  one  who  de¬ 
pended  entirely  on  the  charity  of  the  Ferriol 
family.  No  ;  I  love  his  fame  too  much,  and  I 
have  myself  at  the  same  time  too  much  pride, 
to  allow  him  to  commit  such  an  act  of  folly. 
He  would  be  sure  to  repent  of  having  followed 
the  bent  of  his  absurd  passion,  and  I  could  not 
survive  the  pain  of  having  made  him  wretched, 
and  of  being  myself  no  longer  loved.” 

The  Chevalier,  unable  to  live  in  Paris 
without  being  at  her  side,  ded  for  a  five 
months’  exile  to  the  parental  chateau  in 
P^rigord.  Aiss6  had  expressed  a  mild 
surprise  that  he  could  not  contrive  to 
be  more  calm,  but  their  discussions  had 
always  ended  in  a  joke.  Yet  it  is  plain 
that  all  these  circumstances  made  her 
regard  life  more  seriously  than  she  had 
ever  done  before.  In  her  next  letter 
(August,  1727)  we  learn  how  miserable 
a  home  the  Hdtel  Ferriol  had  now  be¬ 
come  for  her.  “  The  mistress  of  this 
house,”  she  says,  ”  is  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  live  with  than  the  poor  Ambas¬ 
sador  was.”  As  for  the  Chevalier,  he 
had  scarcely  reached  Perigueux,  when 
he  forgot  all  about  the  months  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  spend  in  the  country,  and  has¬ 
tened  back  to  Paris  to  be  near  Aiss6. 
The  latter  writes,  in  her  prim  way,  ”  I 
admit  I  was  very  agreeably  surprised  to 
see  him  enter  iiiy  room  yesterday.  How 
happy  1  should  be  if  I  could  only  love 
him  without  having  to  reproach  myself 
foK  it  !’’  It  is  plain,  in  spite  of  the  al¬ 
ways  modest,  and  now  timid  way  in 
which  she  writes,  that  her  moral  worth 
and  delicate  judgment  were  estimated  at 
their  true  value  even  by  the  frivolous 
women  who  surrounded  her.  The 
Duchess  of  Fitz- James  asks  her  advice 
as  to  whether  she  shall  or  shall  not  ac¬ 


cept  the  hand  of  the  Due  d’Aumont. 
The  dissolute  Madame  de  Tencin  can¬ 
not  forgive  or  forget  Ai3s6’s  tacit  dis- 
approvail  of  her  conduct.  The  gentler, 
but  not  less  naughty  Madame  de  Par- 
abere  purrs  around  her  like  a  cat,  ex¬ 
quisitely  assiduous  not  entirely  to  lose 
the  esteem  of  one  whose  position  in  the 
world  can  have  offered  nothing  to  such 
a  personage,  but  by  whose  intelligence 
and  sympathetic  goodness  she  could  not 
help  being  fascinated.  In  recording  all 
this,  without  in  the  least  being  aware  of 
it,  Aiss6  gives  us  an  impression  of  her 
own  simple  sweetness  as  of  a  touchstone 
by  which  radically  evil  natures  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  whose  voluntary 
abasement  was  not  the  sign  of  a  com¬ 
plete  corruption  of  spirit. 

We  are  made  to  feel  in  Aiss^’s  let¬ 
ters,  that,  without  being  in  any  degree 
a  blue-stocking,  she  was  eager  to  form 
her  own  impression  on  the  various  intel¬ 
lectual  questions  of  the  hour.  Gulli' 
vers  Travels  had  only  been  published 
in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1726  ;  in 
the  spring  of  1727  Ai'ss^  had  read  it,  in 
Desfontaine’s  translation,  knew  that  it 
was  the  work  of  Swift,  and  praised  it  in 
the  very  same  terms  that  the  world  has 
since  agreed  to  bestow  upon  it.  Des- 
touches  seems  to  have  been  a  friend  of 
hers,  but  when  in  the  same  year  she 
went  to  see  his  new  comedy  La  Phil' 
osophe  Marie,  she  was  not  blinded  by 
friendship.  ”  It  is  a  very  charming 
comedy,”  she  wrote.  ”  full  of  sentiment, 
full  of  delicacy  ;  but  it  does  not  possess 
the  genius  of  Moli^re.”  Nor  is  she 
less  judicious  in  what  she  says  about 
the  masterpiece  of  another  friend,  the 
Abb6  Pi6v6t  d' Exiles.  She  writes  in 
October,  1728,  “  We  have  a  new  book 
here  entitled  Memoires  d' un  Homme  de 
Qualite  retire  du  Monde,  it  is  not  worth 
much,  except  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pages  which  make  one  burst  out  cry¬ 
ing,”  These  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pages  were  that  immortal  supplement  to 
a  dull  book  which  we  call  Manon  I^s- 
caut,  over  which  as  many  tears  are  shed 
nowadays  as  were  dropped  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  It  is  said  by  those 
who  have  read  Pr6vot’s  forgotten  ro¬ 
mance.  Histoire  d"  une  Grecque  Moderne, 
published  long  afterward  in  1741,  that 
it  contains  a  full-length  portrait  of  the 
author’s  old  friend  Aiss6.  It  might  be 
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amusing  to  compare  this  with  Voltaire's  age  of  thirty,  the  sacks  seemed  inex¬ 
portrait  of  her  chevalier  in  Adelaide  du  haustible.  But  so  far  as  regarded  Alss6, 
GuescHn.  their  conduct  was  all  that  was  chiv- 

She  was  evidently  a  centre  of  light  and  alrous,  all  that  was  honorably  fraternal, 
activity.  Theyoung  woman  with  whom,  Pont-de-Veyle  she  calls  an  angel,  but  it 
at  all  events  during  certain  periods,  was  D’Argental  whom  she  loved  the 
Bolingbroke  corresponded  by  every  post,  most,  and  nothing  is  more  touching  than 
could  be  no  commonplace  person.  Vol-  an  account  she  gives,  with  the  nalvei^ 
taire  vouches  for  her  exact  and  indepen-  of  a  child,  of  a  quarrel  she  had  with 
dent  knowledge  of  events.  When  Ma*  him.  This  quarrel  lasted  eight  days, 
dame  Calandrini  is  anxious  to  know  how  and  Aiss6  kept  her  letter  open  until  she 
a  certain  incident  at  court  will  turn  out,  could  add,  in  a  postscript,  the  desired 
Aiss6  says,  "  You  shall  know  before  the  information  that  she,  having  drunk  his 
people  who  make  the  Gaxette  do,”  and  health  at  dinner  and  afterward  kissed 
her  letters  differ  from  the  poet  Gray’s,  him,  they  have  made  it  up  without  any 
which  otherwise  they  often  curiously  re-  formal  explanation.  “  Since  then,” 
semble,  that  she  seems  to  know  at  first  she  adds  in  that  tone  of  hers  which 
hand  the  class  of  news  that  Gray  only  makes  the  eyes  of  a  middle-aged  citizen 
repeats.  She  sometimes  shows  her  first-  of  perfidious  Albion  quite  dim  after  a 
hand  knowledge  by  her  very  inaccuracy,  hundred  and  fifty  years,  ”  since  then 
She  gives,  for  instance,  a  long  account,  we  have  been  a  great  deal  together.” 
which  we  follow  with  breathless  interest.  In  1728  she  had  need  of  all  the  kind- 
of  the  death  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  ness  she  could  get.  The  Chevalier  was 
the  event,  probably,  which  moved  Paris  so  ill  in  June  that  she  was  obliged  to 
more  vehemently  than  any  other  duiing  face  the  prospect  of  his  death.  ”  Duty, 
the  year  1730.  Aiss6  directly  charges  love,  inquietude,  and  friendship,  are  for- 
the  young  Duchesse  de  Bouillon  with  ever  troubling  my  thoughts  and  my 
the  murder  of  the  actress,  and  supports  body  ;  I  am  in  a  cruel  agitation  ;  my 
her  charge  with  an  amazing  array  of  body  is  giving  way,  for  I  am  over* 
horrible  details.  The  affair  was  mys-  whelmed  with  vapors  and  with  grief ; 
terious,  and  Aiss6  was  evidently  mi-  and,  if  any  misfortune  should  happen  to 
nutely  informed  ;  yet  Voltaire,  in  whose  that  man,  1  feel  1  should  not  be  able  to 
arms  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  died,  declares  endure  the  horrible  sorrow  of  it.  He  is 
that  her  account  is  not  the  true  one.  more  attached  to  me  than  ever  ;  he  en- 
On  one  point  her  knowledge  of  her  con-  courages  me  to  perform  my  duties, 
temporaries  is  very  useful  to  us.  The  Sometimes  1  cannot  help  telling  him, 
priceless  correspondence  of  Madame  du  that  if  he  gets  any  worse  it  will  be  im- 
Deffand  makes  the  latter,  as  an  old  possible  for  me  to  leave  him  ;  and  then 
woman,  an  exceedingly  life-like  figure,  he  scolds  me.”  The  dreadful  condi- 
but  we  know  little  01  her  early  life  ;  tion  of  genteel  poverty  in  which  the 
Ai'ss^’s  sketches  of  her,  therefore,  and  Ferriol  family  were  now  living,  did  not 
to’say  the  truth,  cruelly  penetrating  an-  tend  to  make  Aiss6's  home  a  bed  of 
alysis  of  her  character  at  the  age  of  roses.  In  the  winter  of  tyaS  these  fa- 
thirty,  are  most  valuable.  The  Ma-  mous  people  of  quality  were  ”  dying  of 
dame  du  Deffand  we  know  seems  a  wiser  hunger.”  There  was  not,  that  is  to 
woman  than  Aiss6’s  friend  ;  but  the  fact  say,  as  much  food  upon  their  table  as 
is  that  many  of  there  witty  French-  their  appetites  required,  and  Aiss6  ex¬ 
women  only  became  tolerable,  like  re-  pected  to  share  the  fate  of  the  horse 
markable  vintages,  when  they  were  whose  master  gave  him  one  grain  less  of 
growing  a  little  crusted.  oats  each  day  until  he  died  from  star- 

Among  the  brightest  sections  of  vation.  In  this  there  was  of  course  a 
Aiss^’s  correspondence  are  those  in  little  playful  exaggeration,  but  her  pov- 
which  she  speaks  of  her  high-spirited  erty  weighed  heavily  on  Aiss6.  She  had 
and  somewhat  dissolute  foster-brothers,  scarcely  enough  money,  for  her  daily 
Pont-de-Veyle  and  D’Argental.  These  wants,  and  envied  the  Chevalier,  who 
two  men  were  sowing  their  wild  oats  was  saving  that  he  might  form  a  dowry 
very  hard,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  for  the  little  daughter  at  Sens,  the 
although  they  were  passing  the  solemn  ** pauvre  petite”  in  the  convent,  after 
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whom  Aiss^’s  heart  yearned,  and  whom 
she  might  but  very  rarely  visit  as  a 
stranger. 

She  spent  the  autumn  of  iT2g  at  Pont* 
de-Veyle,  the  country  seat  of  the  Fer- 
riol  family,  a  chateau  between  Macon 
and  Bourg.  She  took  advantage  of  this 
neighborhood  to  Switzerland,  and  paid 
the  long-promised  visit  to  Madame  Cal- 
andrini  in  Geneva.  The  incident  was  a 
momentous  one  in  the  history  of  her 
soul.  She  came  back  more  uneasy, 
more  irresolute  than  ever,  and  in  deep 
depression  of  spirits.  Her  first  instinct, 
on  being  left  to  her  own  thoughts  again, 
was  to  enter  a  convent,  but  Madame 
Calandrini  did  not  encourage  this  idea, 
and  AIss6  soon  relinquished  it.  She 
saw,  herself,  that  duty  called  her  to  stay 
with  Madame  de  Ferriol,  who  was  now 
growing  an  invalid.  Before  leaving 
Geneva  Madame  Calandrini  had  made  a 
solemn  attempt  to  persuade  her  to  con¬ 
clude  her  dubious  relations  with  the 
Chevalier.  She  tried  to  extract  a 
promise  from  Aiss6  that  she  would  either 
marry  D'Aydie  or  cease  to  see  him. 
But  it  is  easy  for  comfortable  matrons 
in  their  own  boudoirs  to  urge  a  line  of 
canduct  ;  it  is  less  simple  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  to  carry  out  these  maxims  in 
the  hard  light  of  day.  Aiss6  wrote  : 
“  All  that  1  can  promise  you  is  that 
nothing  shall  be  spared  to  bring  about 
one  or  other  of  these  things.  But, 
Madame,  it  may  cost  me  my  life."  Such 
words  are  lightly  said  ;  but  in  Aiss6’s 
case  they  came  from  the  ^heart.  She 
made  the  sacrifice,  and  it  did  cost  her 
her  life.  She  attempted  to  melt  the 
severe  censor  at  Geneva  by  extracts 
from  the  Chevalier’s  letters,  and  finally 
she  made  an  appeal  which  goes  straight 
to  our  sympathy.  "  How  can  I  cut  to 
the  quick  a  violent  passion,  and  the 
tenderest  and  firmest  friendship  ?  Add 
to  all  this,  gratitude  :  it  is  frightful  ! 
Death  would  not  be  worse  !  However, 
since  you  wish  me  to  make  an  effort,  I 
will  do  so."  Conscience  and  the  Cal¬ 
andrini  were  inexorable. 

In  the  dull  house  at  Pont-de-Ve>le 
Aiii6  was  thrown  upon  her  own  con¬ 
sciousness  more  than  in  Paris.  She 
gives  us  a  picture  of  her  dreary  exist¬ 
ence.  The  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who 
was  Madame  de  Ferriol’s  brother,  was 
the  only  intelligent  companion  she  bad, 


and  he  was  locked  up  all  day  with 
Jesuit  priests.  The  young  Feriiols  were 
in  Paris  ;  their  mother,  jealous,  pietistic. 
and  peevish,  wore  Aisse  out  with  ennui. 

It  was  in  this  tension  of  the  nervous 
system,  this  iriitation  and  depression  of 
spirits,  that  on  her  way  back  to  Paris  in 
November  she  paid  a  stolen  visit  to  Sens 
to  see  her  little  daughter.  The  letter 
in  which  she  describes  the  interview  is 
simply  heartrending.  The  little  deli¬ 
cate  child,  with  an  exquisite  instinct, 
clung  to  this  unknown  friend,  and  when 
at  last  Ais86  had  to  say  farewell,  her 
daughter — whom  she  must  not  call  her 
daughter — wrung  the  mother’s  heart 
with  mingled  anguish  and  delight  by 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  neck  and 
crying  out,  "  1  have  no  father  or 
mother  ;  please,  you  be  my  mother,  for 
1  love  you  as  much  as  if  you  really 
were  !"  Aiss6  could  not  tear  herself 
away  ;  she  remained  a  fortnight  at  the 
convent,  more  unhappy  than  happy, 
and  so  afflicted  in  spirits  that  she  posi¬ 
tively  had  to  take  to  her  bed.  The 
little  "  Miss  Black"  waited  upon  her 
with  a  child’s  enthusiasm,  refusing  to 
play  with  her  companions,  and  lavishing 
her  caresses  upon  her.  At  last  the  poor 
mother  forced  herself  to  depart,  fearing 
lest  she  should  expose  her  secret  by  her 
emotion.  She  made  her  way  to  Paris, 
where  she  found  the  Chevalier  waiting 
for  her,  and  all  her  good  resolutions 
were  shattered  by  the  passionate  joy  of 
his  welcome.  She  did  not  know  what 
to  do  nor  where  to  turn. 

In  the  beginning  of  1730  the  Chevalier 
had  a  dangerous  illness,  and  Aiss6  was 
obliged  to  postpone  the  crisis.  He  got 
well,  and  she  was  so  happy  that  she 
could  not  but  postpone  it  a  little  longer. 
Slowly,  as  she  herself  perceived,  her 
bodily  strength  begin  to  waste  away 
under  the  agitations  of  her  conscience. 
We  may  pass  over  the  slow  progress  of 
the  spiritual  complaint,  which  took  more 
than  three  years  to  destroy  her  healthy 
constitution.  We  must  push  on  to  the 
end.  In  1732  her  health  gave  serious 
alarm  to  all  those  who  surrounded  her. 
That  few  of  her  friends  suspected  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  nor  the  hidden 
griefs  that  were  destroying  her,  is  proved 
among  other  things  by  a  little  copy  of 
verses  which  has  been  preserved  in  the 
works  of  a  great  tuan.  Voltaire,  who 
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made  a  joke  of  his  own  supposed  pas¬ 
sion  for  Aiss6,  sent  her  in  1732  a  packet 
of  ratafia,  to  relieve  a  painful  symptom 
of  her  complaint,  and  he  accompanied 
it  by  a  flippant  versicle,  which  may  thus 
be  rendered  : — 

“  Hence !  ThrooRh  her  veins  like  subtle  an¬ 
guish  fleet ! 

Change  to  desires  the  snows  that  thro’  them 
roll  ! 

So  may  she  feel  the  heat 

That  burns  within  my  soul.” 

But  the  women  about  her  knew  that  she 
was  dying.  The  Parab^re,  to  whom  we 
may  forgive  much,  because  she  loved 
Aisse  so  well,  fluttered  around  her  with 
pathetic  tenderness  ;  and  we  find  her 
forcing  upon  her  friend  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  her  personal  possessions,  a  splen¬ 
did  box  of  crimson  jasper.  Even  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Tencin,  whom  she  had  always 
kept  at  arm’s  length,  and  who  had  re¬ 
warded  her  with  aversion,  startled  her 
now  with  expressions  and  proofs  of  affec¬ 
tion.  Madame  de  Ferriol  herself,  with 
her  sharp  temper  and  her  ugly  speeches, 
urged  upon  her  the  attentions  of  a  Jan- 
senist  confessor.  The  Chevalier,  under¬ 
standing  at  last  that  he  was  about  to  lose 
her,  was  distracted  with  anxiety,  and 
bung  around  the  room  until  the  ladies 
were  put  to  their  wits’  end  to  get  rid  of 
him.  In  her  next  letter,  written  about 
Christmas  of  1732,  Aisse  expresses  her¬ 
self  thus : — 

**  I  have  to  be  very  careful  how  I  deal  with 
you  know  whom.  He  has  been  talking  to  me 
about  a  certain  matter  as  reasonably  and  aSec* 
tionately  as  possible.  All  his  goodness,  his 
delicate  way  of  thinking,  loving  me  for  my 
own  self,  the  interest  of  the  poor  little  one,  to 
whom  one  could  not  give  a  position,  all  these 
things  force  me  to  be  very  careful  how  I  deal 
with  him.  For  a  long  time  I  have  been  tor¬ 
tured  with  remorse  ;  the  carrying  out  of  this 
would  sustain  me.  If  the  Chevalier  does  not 
keep  to  what  he  has  promised,  1  will  see  him 
no  more.  You  see,  Madame,  what  my  reso¬ 
lutions  are  ;  I  will  keep  to  them.  But  they 
will  probably  shorten  my  life.” 


January, 

The  explanation  of  this  passage  seems 
to  be  that  the  Chevalier,  having  put  off 
marriage  so  long,  was  anxious  not  to 
break  his  vows  for  a  merely  sentimental 
union,  that  could  last  but  a  few  weeks. 
She  had  extracted,  it  would  seem,  a  sort 
of  promise  from  him,  but  he  did  not 
keep  it,  and  Aiss6  died  unmarried. 

In  her  last  hours  Aiss^  became  com¬ 
pletely  devote,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  unable  to  see  the  humor  of 
sending  such  light  ladies  as  Madame  de 
Parab^re  and  Madame  du  Deffand 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Paris 
to  search  for  a  director  to  undertake  her 
conversion.  At  last  these  inexperienced 
emissaries  discovered  a  P^re  Boursault, 
who  was  perhaps  of  their  world,  for  he 
was  the  son  of  the  dramatist,  the  enemy 
of  Moliere  ;  from  him  Aiss6  received 
the  consolations  of  religion.  A  few 
days  before  she  died  she  wrote  once 
more  to  Madame  Calandrini,  and  these 
are  the  last  words  which  we  possess  from 
the  pen  of  AIss6  ; — 

”  I  say  nothing  to  you  about  (he  Chevalier. 
He  is  in  despair  at  seeing  me  so  ill.  You 
never  witnessed  a  passion  so  violent,  more 
delicacy,  more  sentiment,  more  greatness  and 
generosity.  I  am  not  anxious  about  the  poor 
little  one  ;  she  has  a  friend  and  protector  who 
loves  her  tenderly.  Good-by,  dear  Madame  ; 
I  am  too  weak  to  write  any  more.  It  is  still 
infinitely  sweet  to  me  to  think  of  you  ;  but  I 
cannot  yield  to  this  happiness  without  tears, 
my  dear  friend.  The  life  I  have  led  has  been 
very  wretched.  Have  I  ever  had  a  moment’s 
enjoyment  ?  I  could  nut  be  happy  alone  ;  1 
was  afraid  to  think  ;  my  remorse  has  never 
once  left  me  since  the  instant  when  I  began  to 
have  my  eyes  open  to  my  misconduct.  Why 
should  I  be  alarmed  at  my  soul  being  separat¬ 
ed,  since  I  am  persuaded  that  God  is  all  good, 
and  that  the  moment  when  1  begin  to  enjoy 
happiness  will  be  (hat  in  which  I  leave  this 
miserable  body  ?” 

On  the  i4lhof  March,  1733,  Charlotte 
Elizabeth  Ahs6,  spinster,  aged  about 
forty  years,  was  butied  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Feriiol  family,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Roch,  in  Paris. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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THE  DROP  OF  WATER. 
(Inquisition — Goa,  1560.) 

BY  HARRY  STACPOOLE. 

They  have  chained  me  in  the  central  hall, 

And  are  letting  drops  of  water  fall. 

On  my  forehead  so  close  to  the  granite  wall. 

Drop - drop. 

They  were  cold  at  first,  but  they  now  are  warm. 
And  I  feel  a  prick  like  the  prick  of  a  thorn. 
Which  comes  with  the  fall  of  each  drop  so  warm, 
Drop - drop. 

A  circle,  I  feel  beginning  to  form, 

A  circle  of  fire  round  each  drop  so  warm, 

A  circle  that  throbs  to  the  prick  of  the  thorn, 

D  rop - d  r  op. 

The  circle  is  growing  between  my  eyes. 

Each  drop  that  falls  increases  its  size. 

And  a  dame  of  fire  upward  dies. 

At  each 

D  rop - drop. 

It's  growing  larger,  my  God  !  the  pain, 

Of  this  awful,  damnable,  circular  dame. 

Cutting  its  way  through  my  throbbing  brain. 
Drop - drop. 

It’s  growing  larger,  dilating  my  brain. 

Before  its  circular  throbbing  dame. 

Till  I  feel  like  a  universe  of  pain, 

Drop - drop. 

Suns  of  dre  are  falling  fast. 

Drop - drop. 

On  to  my  brain,  oh  God  !  can  this  last  ? 

D  rop - d  rop. 

The  stars  of  the  universe  all  beat  time. 

As  each  raging  sun  of  heat  and  dame, 

Falls  with  a  measured  throb  on  my  brain. 

Drop - drop. 

Time  has  grown  as  large  as  my  brain. 

Drop - drop. 

Ten  million  years  of  agonized  pain, 

Lie  between  the  fall  of  each  sun  of  dame. 

Drop - drop. 

Something  is  coming  ! 

Drop - drop. 

Something  is  going  to  happen  !  ! 

Drop - 
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Something  has  snapped  !  !  ! 

The  falling  suns  cease. 

O  God  !  can  it  be  that  you’ve  sent  me  release  ? 
Is  this  death,  this  feeling  of  exquisite  peace  ? 

It  is  death. 


WHO  WERE  THEY? 

A  Maltese  Apparition. 

BY  THE  MARQUESS  OF  LORNE. 


It  is  an  old  story,  but  one  that  pux- 
tlcs  me  yet. 

We  had  enjoyed  our  stay  at  Corfu. 
The  regiment  was  strong,  and  the  men 
had  comparatively  few  guards  to  mount. 
We  had  been  healthy  and  happy,  and 
had  been  thoroughly  refreshed  after  a 
tedious  service  in  India.  We  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Corfu  long  enough  to  allow  us 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  woodcock-shoot¬ 
ing  on  the  mainland.  We  officers  had 
explored  every  part  of  the  shores  of  Al¬ 
bania,  and,  in  little  cutter-boats  hired 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  had  sailed 
from  creek  to  creek  in  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine  of  the  Adriatic  winter,  landing 
when  and  where  we  chose,  filling  our 
bags  with  game,  sometimes  shooting  a 
wild  boar,  and  had  penetrated  during 
our  excursions  as  far  as  Janina,  and 
southward  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
What  delicious  quarters  those  of  Corfu 
were  in  the  old  days,  before  there  was 
even  a  suspicion  that  England  would 
part  with  that  lovely  island  fortress, 
where,  unembarrassed  by  any  consider¬ 
ations  except  those  bearing  on  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  her  garrisons,  she  was  mistress 
of  those  fair  blue  seas,  studded  with 
islands  whose  beauty  seemed  a  dream  ! 
Except  for  the  occasional  processions 
when  poor  St.  Spiridion’s  bones  were 
carried  in  state  round  the  square,  and 
other  bright  festas  that  gave  fresh  color 
and  variety  to  the  gorgeous  landscape, 
we  hardly  felt  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
element  among  us.  The  inns  were  kept 
as  well  as  are  our  hotels  at  home. 
Sporting  prints  hung  on  the  parlor  walls. 
The  English  tongue  was  everywhere 
heard  in  kitchen,  passage,  and  dining¬ 
room.  Red  uniforms  shone  along  the 
rampart  summits  of  the  grand  Venetian 
fortifications.  Merry  English  girls 


scampered  off  with  the  riding-parties 
that,  freed  from  military  trappings,  made 
the  olive-woods  ring  with  happy  English 
laughter,  as  champagne  fizzed  and  jokes 
and  jollity  rang  through  the  dappled 
sunshine,  causing  the  rose-hedges,  and 
the  gleaming  quiet  sea,  and  the  distant 
mountains  beyond,  to  look  all  the  love¬ 
lier.  Ah,  it  was  a  happy  time,  and  the 
change  to  Malta  was  murmured  over. 
But  the  Horse  Guards  at  home  had  de¬ 
creed  it,  and  there  came  the  usual  tire¬ 
some  packings,  and  arrangements  to  dis¬ 
pose  to  new-comers  of  goods  and  gear, 
and  speculations  as  to  what  quarters  we 
should  have  at  Valetta,  which  was  a 
place  already  well  known  to  the  seniors 
in  the  regiment.  All  good  things  come 
to  an  end,  and  our  occupation  of  Corfu 
did  not  long  precede  the  total  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  *'  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  Levant.”  Had  we  known  it, 
we  should  have  esteemed  ourselves  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  been  among  those  who 
had  enjoyed  something  of  an  experience 
which  was  soon  to  be  no  more  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lot  of  the  British  soldier.  It 
seemed  doubly  hard  that  the  change 
should  be  ordained  for  ns  just  as  the  hot 
weather  was  coining  on.  The  compar¬ 
ative  cool  of  the  funnel-shaped  Adriatic, 
where  there  is  usually  some  breeze  or 
air  from  the  neighboring  highlands,  and 
shade  for  the  head,  and  rest  for  the  eye 
in  the  green  luxuriance  of  olive  and 
cypress,  was  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
glare  and  dust  of  Malta.  But  the  troop¬ 
ship  awaited  us,  and  we  were  off.  For 
me  the  move  only  meant  less  sport  in 
shooting,  for  I  looked  forward  to  the 
larger  garrison  of  Malta  as  affording,  at 
all  events,  more  social  variety  and  more 
ladies’  society,  and  I  hoped  that  we 
should  not  be  long  there.  Anyway,  to 
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a  young  subaltern,  as  I  was  in  those 
days,  change  for  change's  sake  is  not 
unwelcome.  And  during  the  short  voy¬ 
age  past  Zante  and  Tarentum  and  Sicily, 
the  talk  was  of  the  set-off  to  the  Malta 
summer  heat.  The  old  buildings  gave, 
they  said,  security  for  a  certain  cool¬ 
ness.  They  were  so  large,  the  walls  so 
thick,  a  whole  Corfu  house  c  uld  easily 
be  placed  inside  a  subaltern’s  room  ! 
The  mess-hall  was  usually  larger  than  a 
Maltese  farm.  Besides,  there  was  al¬ 
ways  some  shooting  to  be  got  in  Sicily 
during  autumn  and  spring. 

As  usual  the  sea  round  about  the 
great  fortress  tossed  and  tumbled,  and 
many  of  us  were  in  a  worse  temper  than 
ever  as  we  sighted  the  low  shores  of 
barren-looking  rock,  and  finally  passed 
into  the  narrow  harbor — a  long  inlet, 
with  yellow  stone  forts  and  buildings 
crowding  and  jostling  each  other  to  the 
water’s  edge,  where  stately  two-  and 
three-deckers  lay  at  anchor.  The  crews 
were  joyfully  preparing  for  their  sum¬ 
mer  voyage,  and  were  to  leave  for  a 
good  three  months  the  glare  of  the  pict¬ 
uresque  but  sultry  inlet.  “  There’s  St. 
Angelo,  and  there’s  St.  Elmo,”  and  we 
looked  on  the  high  bastions  which  had 
been  built  tier  over  tier  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  forts  that  had  crumbled 
under  the  Turkish  fire  of  old,  while  the 
gallant  knights  had  repelled  assault  after 
assault,  losing,  alas !  their  hundreds, 
but  slaying  janissaries  and  Turks  by  the 
thousand.  Well  may  the  Maltese  be 
proud  of  the  part  taken  by  them  in  those 
desperate  conflicts.  And  very  proud 
they  are,  as  I  found  out  after  a  short 
time.  Yet  it  has  been  their  fate  to  make 
little  of  their  own  history.  This  is  not 
their  fault.  It  is  because  of  the  small¬ 
ness  of  their  number.  They  have  al¬ 
ways  shared  in  the  thunderstorms  of 
strife  which  have  swept  over  them. 
And  how  many  these  have  been,  and 
what  successive  floods  have  renewed 
and  altered  their  blood  !  If  a  mixture 
of  the  strain  can  improve  a  race,  the 
Maltese  have  every  right  to  be  a  strong 
people.  If  their  territory  were  large, 
and  their  numbers  great,  they  would 
prove  a  factor  in  European  affairs.  As 
it  is,  they  have  to  be  reckoned  with  by 
the  masters  of  the  island,  for  few  could 
afford  a  garrison  strong  enough  to  leave 
their  possible  action  out  of  calculation 


in  the  event  of  an  invasion.  This  was 
found  out  from  painful  experience  by 
the  French  ;  and  of  all  the  old  invaders, 
the  Saracens  alone  could  afford  to  take 
no  heed  of  it,  because  they  took  care 
immediately  to  kill  all  the  men  among 
the  conquered  who  could  bear  arms. 
The  result  was  quieting  and  curious. 
In  relating  the  mysterious  circumstance 
that  occurred  to  me,  I  have  been  re¬ 
minded  of  the  long  reign  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  and  of  the  Eastern  character  of 
the  habits  of  some  of  the  Maltese,  but 
such  reminders  only  make  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  the  occurrence  more  marked. 
There  is  no  connection, between  the 
present  Maltese  and  the  present  Arabs. 
An  Arabian  dialect  became  universally 
spoken  long  ago  in  Malta.  Places  are 
called  El  So-and-so.  There  is  a  general 
Arabic  sound  of  dg,  and  the  chants  of 
the  peasantry  in  the  fields  and  corals  or 
villages  have  thoroughly  the  African 
swing  and  sound.  The  religion  is  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  and  it  is  held  with  Eastern 
tenacity,  and  the  women  are  in  some 
families  kept  much  to  themselves. 
These  are  the  only  traces  of  the  long 
domination  of  the  North  Africans.  The 
traditions  point  to  the  sumptuousness 
and  luxury  that  followed  their  domin¬ 
ion. 

Just  as  in  Roman  days  Malta  was  full 
of  riches  and  comfort,  so  in  the  cen¬ 
turies  after  that  awful  massacre  which 
swept  away  so  many  of  the  men,  and 
when  the  women  had  become  the  moth¬ 
ers  of  Saracen  boys,  and  the  character 
of  the  people  had  wholly  changed — then 
again  the  Maltese  revelled  in  sensuous 
and  pompous  life.  But  it  was  as  though 
the  soft  air  of  the  island  possessed  qual¬ 
ities  not  found  elsewhere.  Capua  had 
a  delicious  climate,  and  enervated  alt 
who  dwelt  there.  With  a  sky  as  clear, 
the  sea  air  of  Malta,  while  it  inclined  to 
ease,  yet  kept  alive  the  vigor  which  was 
so  frequently  illustrated  by  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Often  involved  in  war,  the  suc¬ 
cessive  conquests  proved  at  once  the  envy 
excited  by  the  fortunate  situation  of  the 
country,  and  the  ability  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  defend  it.  The  tales  of  warlike 
deeds  are  mingled  with  the  glamour  of 
the  life  led  by  the  wealthy  Saracens, 
and  have  agreeably  varied  the  legends 
of  the  place. 

I  delighted  to  dive  into  the  old  stories. 
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to  visit  the  massive  ruins  of  the  temples 
built  long  before  history  had  described 
the  successive  conquests,  and  to  imagine 
the  mystic  Phoenician  rites,  when  on  the 
stone  altars  in  the  oval  enclosures,  built 
with  gigantic  blocks,  bloody  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  great  Seven,  the  old 
gods,  who  demanded  at  recurring  sea* 
sons  a  human  offering.  I  loved  to 
linger  in  the  grand  hall  to  which,  in  later 
days,  each  knight  gave  up  on  his  death 
the  treasures  he  had  collected.  There  I 
found  food  for  my  imagination,  and 
could  in  some  measure  give  form  and 
substance  to  the  narratives  of  the  chron* 
iclers,  who  had  many  queer  things  to 
tell  of  the  mkn  and  women  who  had 
dwelt  where  the  writers  stood  to  defend 
the  Christian  world  against  the  advance 
of  the  inhdel.  In  these  pursuits,  and  in 
looking  up  the  remains  of  a  still  older 
state  of  things  which  man  knew  not, 
when  elephants  only  as  big  as  donkeys 
and  big  hippopotami  were  dwellers  here, 
I  passed  the  summer  agreeably  enough. 
My  men  disliked  the  place,  but  I  found 
that  the  more  I  got  exercise  for  them, 
and  encouraged  them  to  boat  and  play 
cricket,  the  less  the  heat  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fever  told  on  them.  Much  more 
time  was  in  this  way  spent  in  looking 
after  them  than  is  usual  in  regimental 
life.  But  the  more  work  I  had,  the  bet¬ 
ter  I  felt,  and  whatever  the  cause  of  the 
appearance  I  am  about  to  relate,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  be  traced  to  any  ill 
health  in  roe.  The  sirocco  winds  are 
always  trying.  Men  ascribe  every  evil 
under  the  sun  to  them.  “  Hot  cop¬ 
pers,”  sore  throat,  gout,  bad  digestion, 
all  come,  according  to  some  people, 
from  the  sirocco.  Certainly  in  October 
we  had  enough  of  this  south  wind.  The 
ladies  complained  they  could  not  get 
their  hair  to  do  anything  but  hang  in 
long  wet  wisps.  Lassitude  was  general, 
and  even  I  felt  it  to  be  an  exeition  to  go 
to  shoot  quail,  or  pursue  my  investiga¬ 
tions  in  caves,  or  among  the  rare  gar 
dens,  where  the  birds,  flying  from  the 
cold  of  northern  Europe,  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  arrive  in  large  numbers.  One 
afternoon,  when  the  haze  and  damp  had 
cleared,  and  the  heat  become  less,  and 
a  fine  evening  seemed  to  be  promised 
by  a  rising  glass,  I  drove  out  to  visit 
some  friends  who  lived  in  a  villa  about 
\wo  miles  away  from  the  capital. 


Jumping  into  one  of  the  open-sided 
cabs,  I  was  driven  by  a  shock-headed 
Maltese  at  a  rattling  pace.  The  active 
pony  in  the  shafts  seemed  to  take  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  heat,  which  had  been  great 
during  the  day.  A  bright  moon  shone 
down  on  the  square  in  front  of  the  fine 
palace  where  the  Grand  Masters  of  the 
Order  of  St  John  held  high  state  in 
olden  days.  Fine  fellows  were  those 
knights,  ready  at  a  moment  to  sail  and 
smite  the  Turk  ;  and  in  the  big  palace 
are  the  arms  they  used,  ranged  helm 
and  halbert,  breast  and  back  pieces, 
sword  and  pike,  in  trophied  glory  on  the 
walls  ;  and  their  battles  are  on  the  can¬ 
vases,  which  still  show  the  desperate 
rally — the  struggles  often  fought  out  gal¬ 
ley  against  galley,  ship  against  ship — 
or  the  death-grip  in  the  breach.  There 
are  the  turbaned  leaders  ;  there  are  the 
janissaries,  the  famous  guard  of  the 
Moslem  sultans,  with  tall  Persian-like 
hats,  bearing  a  metal  rod  running  up 
from  the  forehead,  to  carry  the  plume 
that  shook  above  the  warlike  head-gear, 
whose  ornamental  drapery  descended 
from  the  crest  and  fell  in  a  square-cut 
cloth  on  the  shoulder  ;  there  are  the 
knights  lining  the  ramparts,  and  with 
sword  and  white  cross-shield,  hurling 
back  the  storming  columns. 

As  I  passed  the  piazza,  the  moon 
showed  a  Highland  sentry,  a  private  of 
one  of  the  three  regiments  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  forming  part  of  the  garrison. 
There  were  many  people  in  the  streets  : 
soldiers  in  red,  Maltese  women  with 
their  strange  black  silk  capes,  covering 
head  and  bust,  sailors,  and  sturdy  bare¬ 
footed  natives.  But  my  mind  was  wan¬ 
dering  from  these  to  look  with  admi¬ 
ration  on  the  fine  stone-balconied  build¬ 
ings  which  rose  on  either  side  of  the 
narrow  main  street,  their  high-arched 
entrances  in  deep  shadow,  while  within 
a  brightly  lit  courtyard  with  handsome 
colonnades,  showed  for  a  moment  as  I 
passed.  Often  over  these  grand  edifices 
the  armorial  bearings  of  a  division  of  the 
great  Order  of  Christian  Chivalry,  whose 
home  it  had  been,  stood  out  above  the 
entrance  in  high  and  effectively  carved 
relief.  We  rattled  on,  and  came  quick¬ 
ly  to  the  rock-cut  fortifications  that 
guard  the  city.  Generations  of  galley- 
slaves  had  toiled  at  these  great  ditches 
and  massive  embrasured  walls.  Ram- 
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part  after  rampart  fled  by  me  as  the  little 
horse  cantered  down  the  declivity  tow¬ 
ard  the  head  of  the  harbor,  whose  nar¬ 
row  waters  gleamed  on  my  left  ;  and  I 
saw  the  country  before  me,  treeless, 
gray,  and  studded  with  flat-topped 
houses  clustered  in  villages  around  the 
churches — every  one  of  which  was  im¬ 
perfect,  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  un¬ 
less  it  had  a  lumpy  dome  on  its  back 
and  two  towers  at  its  end.  Malta  had 
for  me  an  attraction  which  I  found  it 
failed  to  exercise  over  most  of  my  com¬ 
rades.  I  was  'never  weary  of  its  blue 
seas  and  rocky  ledges.  The  spit  its  of 
the  past,  the  phantoms  of  the  heroic 
conquerors  who  had  successively  made 
it  their  ocean  home,  were  ever  with  me. 
When  I  reached  the  house  at  which  I 
was  to  dine,  the  conversation  turned 
from  the  social  incidents  of  the  garrison 
life  to  the  tedium  of  the  place,  and  joy 
was  expressed  by  some  of  those  present 
at  the  speedy  prospect  of  a  move  to 
India, — for  our  regiments  were  often  on 
the  move,  and  the  big  troopships  were 
always  embarking  and  disembarking  the 
battalions  which  were  bound  either  for 
home  service  or  for  a  spell  of  work  in 
our  great  empire  in  the  East.  It  was  al¬ 
ways  with  surprise  that  I  was  heard  to 
say  that  there  was  sufficient  variety  at 
Malta.  I  had  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  special  experience  would  soon 
justify  my  words. 

The  talk  of  the  tedium  of  garrison 
life  in  this  Mediterranean  station  had 
led  to  many  sighs  for  home,  and  the 
last  news  from  England  was  discussed. 
One  or  two  of  the  ladies  anticipated  a 
return  before  their  husbands,  and 
“  there’s  no  place  like  home”  was  the 
burden  of  all  they  said.  What  was 
there  in  life  so  agreeable  as  country- 
house  visiting  in  the  old  country  ? 
Where  could  one  find  such  variety  of 
occupation  and  society  as  in  London  ? 
Oh  for  the  exciting  days  of  fox-hunting 
in  the  hard  gray  winters,  with  just 
cold  enough  to  brace  the  nerves,  and 
yet  not  enough  to  make  the  ground  too 
hard  for  the  chase !  And  then  the 
happy  evenings,  when  the  men  are  not 
too  tired  to  talk  or  dance,  and  the  awe 
of  passing  to  one’s  bed-room  at  night 
through  some  passage  said  to  be  haunted 
in  some  big  house  where  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads  had  alternately  caroused, 


or  where  good  Queen  Bess  had  rested 
on  one  of  her  "  progresses”  ! 

”  Did  you  ever  ste  a  ghost  ?”  asked 
one  lady  of  another. 

”  Yes,  I  believe  I  have,”  she  replied, 
and  we  all  listened. 

“  I  was  in  a  room  at  the  corner  of  a 
house  when  I  was  about  seventeen,  and 
my  sister  slept  in  a  smaller  apartment 
beyond,  to  which  there  was  access  only 
through  mine.  I  had  gone  to  sleep. 
There  was  a  bright  Are  burning.  I  felt 
my  shoulder  pushed,  as  though  some 
one  were  trying  to  awake  me.  Too 
drowsy  to  move,  I  paid  no  attention, 
and  then  the  hand  that  had  shaken  me 
by  the  shoulder  shook  me  again,  and 
descending  my  body,  pushed  me  in  the 
same  manner  quickly,  urgently,  repeat¬ 
edly,  even  to  my  feet.  I  looked  up  at 
last  and  saw  a  tall,  well-dressed  wom’an, 
evidently  of  good  breeding,  with  hand¬ 
some,  melancholy  features,  dark  hair, 
with  a  cap  on  her  head,  looking  down 
on  me.  I  saw  that  in  her  hand  she  held 
a  letter  with  a  deep  black  border.  Her 
eyes  soon  rested  on  this  letter,  and  she 
said  nothing  to  me.  I  never  dreamed 
of  a  ghost.  I  never  thought  that  this 
lady  was  a  ghost.  I  felt  no  fear,  and 
took  it  at  once  for  granted  that  it  was 
some  one  sent  to  give  me  a  message. 
'  Yes  ;  what  is  it  ?  ’  I  said.  ‘  What  is 
it— what  do  you  want  ?  *  Still  no 
sound,  and  the  lady’s  face  looked  sad¬ 
der  than  ever.  Thoroughly  roused 
now,  I  sat  half  up  in  bed,  and  saw 
every  detail  of  her  well-fitting  black 
dress,  her  fine  figure,  and  the  white  and 
gray  cap  that  became  her  so  well. 
‘  Have  you  a  message  for  me  ?  What 
do  you  want  ?  ’  I  now  said,  in  rising 
and  agitated  tones.  The  eyes  turned 
to  me  with  a  melancholy  look.  Fright¬ 
ened.  I  called  out  to  my  sister  in  the 
adjoining  room,  the  short  passage  to 
which  was  veiled  by  a  green  baize  cur¬ 
tain — ‘  Mary,  Mary  !  come  here  ! '  I 
heard  her  reply,  and  the  movement  of 
her  rising.  The  figure  above  me  fixed 
on  me  a  look  of  the  most  intense  re¬ 
proach,  and  retired  from  my  bedside 
backward,  raising  her  hand  with  the 
palm  toward  me  over  her  shoulder  with 
a  swaying,  beckoning  motion,  difficult 
to  describe,  and  was  soon  at  the  cur¬ 
tain,  and  then  she  seemed  to  me  to  go 
behind  it,  into  the  little  passage.  At 
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the  same  time,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  my 
lister’s  face  appeared,  and  she  pushed 
back  the  curtain  as  she  looked  in,  anx¬ 
ious  probably  at  the  tones  of  my  voice, 
and  asked  what  it  was  that  made  me 
call  ?  I  half  shouted,  ‘  Didn’t  you  see 
that  woman  ?  Didn’t  she  pass  you  ? 
Who  was  it  ?  ’  She  had  seen  nothing, 
and  there  is  no  explanation  of  the  mys¬ 
tery.  Nothing  has  happened  since  that 
can  elucidate  it.” 

Others  of  the  party  had  similar  stories, 
and  the  incredulous  among  us  were 
smiling  at  the  fancies  nai  rated.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  said,  ”  W'ell,  although 
I  don’t  think  we  have  evidence  enough 
to  make  us  believe  in  ghosts,  yet  we 
must  reject  all  human  testimony  if  we 
cast  aside  the  evidence  of  apparitions 
just  at  the  moment  of  and  before  death. 
The  dying  certainly  have  the  power  of 
showing  themselves,  as  if  to  say  good- 
by.  The  number  of  instances  are  quite 
overwhelming.  ” 

”  I  quite  agree  with  you,”  said  an  old 
colonel,  who  was  certainly  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  have  morbid  ideas.  He 
had  been,  as  he  now  was,  in  perfect 
health  all  his  life,  and  the  days  which 
were  not  taken  up  by  military  duty  had 
always,  wherever  possible,  been  devoted 
to  field-sports.  A  noted  shot,  his  ex¬ 
ploits  with  tigers  and  big  game  of  all 
kinds  were  notorious.  No  one  had  ever 
suspected  him  of  any  weakness,  mental 
or  physical.  So  when  he  expressed 
himself  with  such  certainty  there  was  a 
silence,  and  it  was  broken  by  his  voice 
when  he  continued, — ”  The  odd  thing 
is,  that  it  isn't  only  to  those  they  care 
about  that  they  show  themselves.  They 
may  be  seen  when  dying  by  others,  and 
they  don't  appear  to  be  dying.  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  They  look  as  if  they  were 
all  right,  but  they  don’t  speak.  That’s 
the  funny  thing  about  ’em.  I’ll  give 
you  a  personal  experience.  My  father 
had  a  place  in  Scotland  where  a  mod¬ 
ern  house  had  been  built  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  our  old  castle.  When  a 
young  man,  just  before  I  joined  the 
army,  I  used  a  shed  which  had  been 
built  in  a  corner  of  the  old  castle-yard, 
against  the  inside  of  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  keep,  as  a  workshop.  One  autumn 
evening  I  had  been  working  there,  I 
went  out  from  my  workshop  to  go  home 
to  dress  for  dinner.  Dusk  was  just  be¬ 


ginning.  I  passed  out  of  the  court,  and 
on  the  outside  of  one  of  the  angles  of 
the  great  wall  I  saw  three  men,  all 
fishermen,  who  lived  in  the  village  close 
at  hand.  They  were  leaning  against 
the  wall,  lounging,  as  though  idling 
after  a  day’s  work.  I  passed  close  to 
them,  and  saw  them  as  distinctly  as 
I  see  you.  Two  had  their  arms  crossed 
on  their  chests,  and  the  third  had  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  They  appeared 
to  be  simply  enjoying  the  evening  air. 
I  said  ‘  good-evening  ’  to  them,  men¬ 
tioning  the  name  of  one  or  two.  They 
did  not  answer,  and  I  went  on  thinking 
of  nothing  but  that  it  was  time  to  get 
back,  and  perhaps  momentarily  wonder¬ 
ing  that  their  usual  good  manners  had 
forsaken  them  in  not  replying  to  my 
greeting.  The  following  day  news 
came  that  these  very  men  had  been 
drowned  the  night  before,  miles  away 
from  the  spot  on  which  I  will  take  my 
dying  oath  I  saw  them.” 

The  ladies  still  insisted  that  their 
faith  went  further,  and  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  in  good  real  dead  ghosts,  but 
most  of  us  shook  our  heads  ;  and  I  es¬ 
pecially  remember  to  have  chaffed  one 
who  was  a  good  Roman  Catholic,  and 
asked  her  if  she  thought  that  they  were 
allowed  out  on  leave  from  duty  in  an¬ 
other  world,  and  suggested  that  per¬ 
haps,  just  as  the  Maltese  season  of  Lent 
was  broken  into  by  a  series  of  fesias, 
during  which  everybody  rejoiced  to 
celebrate  a  saint’s  day  with  gun-firing 
and  music,  so  the  durance  vile  of  the 
ghosts  might  be  made  easier  for  them 
by  an  occasional  outing,  when  they 
could  play  what  pranks  they  chose  ! 

We  broke  up.  rather  late,  and  finding 
that  an  acquaintance  of  mine  in  a  line 
battalion  preferred  a  walk  homeward  to 
driving,  we  set  out  together  on  our  re¬ 
turn  to  Valetta,  smoking  and  ”  taking  it 
easy”  as  we  trod  the  smooth  white  road. 
I  never  saw  a  finer  night.  The  stars 
and  moon  made  the  landscape  almost  as 
easily  seen  as  in  the  daytime.  The 
compact  masses  of  flat-topped  houses 
stood  out  with  square  shadows  like  chil¬ 
dren’s  wooden  bricks  set  on  end.  The 
terraced  slopes  by  the  waysides  looked 
doubly  gray,  except  where  dwarf  live 
oaks  spotted  the  surface  of  the  land. 
Hardly  a  dog  barked  as  the  echoes  of 
our  tread  sounded  in  the  narrow  streets 
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of  the  solid  little  towns,  whose  only 
open  space  was  in  front  of  the  elabo¬ 
rately  ornamented  and  pretentious 
churches.  All  was  silent.  The  in* 
habitants  were  all  asleep,  resting  after 
the  easy  toil  of  their  thrifty  day.  We 
approached  the  shallow  valley  leading 
to  the  harbor,  and  saw  before  us  the 
only  little  plain  in  the  island, — a  place 
where  cricket-matches  and  horse-races 
came  off,  and  where  the  parades  of  the 
garrison  were  held.  Situated  on  one 
of  the  neighboring  slopes  there  is  an  old 
cemetery.  Here  there  were  lines  of 
cypress  and  shrubs,  which  made  a  small 
oasis  that  loomed  dark-green  near  our 
wayside.  Just  as  we  were  leaving  this 
behind  us,  we  saw  before  us  on  the  road 
two  draped  figures.  The  road  was 
straight  at  this  point,  and  there  were 
walls  on  each  side.  I  had  not  seen  the 
figures,  which  were  evidently  those  of 
two  women,  come  out  from  any  door 
or  gate.  Indeed  there  was  no  door 
visible  by  which  they  could  have  entered 
the  highway.  As  I  saw  them  just  in 
front  of  us,  a  momentary  wonder  came 
over  me  as  to  why  we  had  not  seen 
them  before.  They  must  have  been 
ahead  of  us  since  the  last  turn  in  the 
road.  But  I  had  not  remarked  them, 
nor  had  my  companion.  Yet  we  were 
not  so  engrossed  in  any  conversation 
that  it  was  easy  to  understand  why  we 
had  not  observed  them.  VVe  walked 
quicker  than  they,  and  soon  came  up 
with  them,  and  then  we  both  saw  that 
they  were  consulting  together,  and  paus¬ 
ing  at  intervals  to  look  round  them.  A 
peculiarity  has  struck  me  since.  It  is 
the  only  one  that  I  can  now  remember, 
and  yet  I  did  not  notice  it  at  the  time 
as  odd.  They  did  not  wear  the  Mai* 
tese  women’s  black  silk  cape  over  their 
heads.  I  probably  took  it  for  granted 
that  they  were  English,  or  at  all  events 
strangers.  And  yet  it  was  unusual  to 
meet  any  of  our  countrywomen  or  any 
tourist  at  such  a  very  late  hour  and  so 
far  from  the  city.  I  may  have  supposed 
that  they,  like  ourselves,  were  returning 
from  some  party,  and  that  the  coolness 
of  the  night  and  its  beauty  had  tempted 
them,  as  it  had  tempted  us,  to  saunter 
home  on  foot.  We  walked  past  them, 
taking  only  a  quick  suivey.  A  gra>* 
veil-like  arrangement  about  their  head 
was  muffled  loosely  around  the  lower 


part  of  the  face,  and  we  saw  little  but 
two  pair  of  dark  eyes.  We  had  hardly 
gone  a  few  paces  beyond  them  when  we 
heard  the  word  “  Inglismen”  pro¬ 
nounced  loud  enough  to  be  a  call  to  us. 
We  looked  round,  and  s  w  that  they 
desired  to  speak  with  us,  and,  nothing 
loath,  we  smiled  at  each  other  and 
halted,  and  then  returned  to  them, 
bowing — for  they  seemed  to  be  ladies. 
They  came  up  to  us  at  once,  and  said 
in  fair  English,  one  speaking  for  the 
other,  but  helped  occasionally  by  her 
companion,  that  they  thought  we  were 
going  to  Valetta,  that  they  saw  we  were 
gentlemen  (at  which  we  both  bowed), 
and  that  they  desired  our  escort  for  the 
short  remaining  distance,  as  they  did 
not  like  being  alone.  Inclined  as  we 
might  have  been  for  an  adventure,  there 
was  something  about  the  tone  of  these 
women  that  took  the  fun  out  of  us. 
Their  language,  though  good,  hesitated, 
and  seemed  old-fashioned,  as  though 
they  had  learned  the  English  they  spoke 
from  old  books.  With  all  the  grace  of 
their  voice  and  gentleness  of  their  de¬ 
meanor,  this  gave  a  certain  stateliness 
and  formality  to  the  expression.  Why 
such  ladies,  if  indeed  they  were  such, 
should  be  on 'foot,  and  unattended,  was 
a  riddle  ;  but  we  were  too  polite  to  in¬ 
quire,  and  willingly  declared  ourselves 
ready  to  do  their  bidding.  And  then 
began  on  their  part  a  regular  hle-fire  of 
questions.  There  was  nothing  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  know.  It  was  as 
if  they  knew  nothing,  and  had  to  learn 
all ;  as  though  they  were  untaught  chil¬ 
dren  with  full  faculties  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  which  had  remained  unsated  by 
even  a  modicum  of  knowledge.  We 
laughed  outright  at  some  of  the  queries. 
They  seemed  to  be  put  by  inhabitants 
of  another  planet.  I  believed  that  they 
were  chaffing  os  when  they  evidently 
tried  to  find  out  how  many  wives  we 
had.  To  be  sure,  it  was  put  in  such  a 
delicate  manner  that  the  sigh  that  came 
to  their  fair  lips  when  we  announced  our 
condition  of  freedom  could  be  taken 
as  a  compliment,  or  as  a  mere  ethereal 
and  solemn  expression  of  pity  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  Their  curiosity  seemed  a  rage, 
but  a  polite  one.  We  endeavored  to 
satisfy  their  thirst  for  information,  and 
we  gave  them  sufficient  elementary 
knowledge  to  fit  out  an  average  girls’ 
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school  for  life.  Suddenly  their  ques> 
tions  ceased,  and  they  would  answer 
none  of  ours.  My  friend  evidently 
thought  that  this  was  slow  fun,  and 
when  we  entered  the  roads  that  led 
through  the  rock-cuttings  to  the  great 
ditches  and  ramparts,  he  told  me  in  an 
“  aside”  that  he  meant  to  go  home,  and 
leave  the  rest  of  the  duty  to  me.  I  re¬ 
monstrated,  but  he  was  firm,  and  I  sus¬ 
pect  did  not  wish  to  be  caught  in  com¬ 
pany  about  which  he  might  be  ques¬ 
tioned  next  day,  for  be  had  been  pay¬ 
ing  manifest  attention  to  Miss  B.,  one 
of  the  beauties  of  our  little  English 
world  in  Malta. 

So  he  basely,  as  I  told  him,  deserted 
us.  Grinning  at  me,  and  lifting  his  hat 
when  we  had  passed  the  main  gate,  he 
crossed  the  street  we  had  now  reached, 
going  over  to  the  other  side,  and  disap¬ 
pear^  round  the  corner  of  the  Strada 
Mezzodi.  He  need  not  have  been  shy, 
for  there  was  no  one  about.  A  picket 
of  a  Highland  regiment  slowly  paced  the 
side-walk  :  the  useless  lantern  carried 
by  one  of  them,  when  there  were  gas- 
lamps  all  about,  provoked  from  my  fair 
companions  the  first  question  they  had 
put  to  me  for  some  time.  In  reply,  I 
ventured  to  ask  how  far  they  wanted  me 
to  accompany  them.  But  all  the  an¬ 
swer  I  got  was  the  pointing  with  a 
lovely  hand  down  the  Strada  Reale.  I 
felt  it  would  be  rude  to  follow  my  com¬ 
panion.  We  reached  the  square,  and 
descended  the  slope  whence  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago  the  Turkish  fire  had  been  so 
pitilessly  directed  against  St.  Elmo. 
There,  at  the  end  of  the  vista  formed 
by  the  street,  was  the  fort,  rising  from 
the  ground  below  us,  with  the  sea  be¬ 
yond  distinctly  visible  in  the  monlight. 
I  looked  at  my  companions.  Their 
eyes  were  directed  straight  in  front  of 
them,  toward  the  fort,  with  a  little 
frown  on  their  brows.  The  gas-lights 
helped  me  to  take  stock  of  them,  and  I 
became  more  and  more  interested  and 
puzzled  by  their  appearance.  They 
spoke  English  fairly,  and  had  denied 
knowledge  of  Italian,  but  said  they  knew 
Maltese,  and  yet  that  their  own  language 
was  not  Maltese,  though  akin  to  it. 
Their  features  seemed  bolder  than  the 
Grecian  type,  very  refined,  and  the  eyes 
very  full  and  dark  and  expressive.  The 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were  long  and 


marked.  The  lady  who  had  put  most 
of  the  questions,  and  had  first  called  to 
us,  and  seemed  to  be  the  eldest,  was  of 
striking  prettiness,  indeed  beauty.  But 
the  veils  concealed  the  mouth,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  find  out  more 
about  them  if  possible.  They  turned 
to  the  left,  and  we  were  soon  at  the 
doorway  of  a  very  handsome  house, 
not  of  the  largest  size  by  any  means, 
but  one  of  stateliness  and  pretension. 
A  low  gate  of  open  ironwork  separated 
the  entrance  to  it  from  the  street.  The 
lady  who  had  spoken  so  much  to  me 
turned  to  me  and  said  with  a  perfect 
manner  that  she  would  not  say  good- 
by  to  me  until  I  had  seen  "  her  dwell¬ 
ing.”  I  bowed,  and  she  rang  a  bell 
that  hung  at  the  side  of  some  wide  and 
handsome  steps.  These  rose  at  least 
six  feet  op  to  a  double  door.  We  did 
not  wait  a  moment  before  this  was 
opened.  To  my  surprise  1  saw  the 
large  hall  within  brilliantly  lighted.  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  astonished 
at  the  beauty  and  size  of  orange-gardens, 
and  parterres  hidden  behind  blank  yel¬ 
low  stone  walls,  while  I  had  been  in 
Malta,  and  I  knew  that  a  bare  outside 
often  held  a  spacious  and  smiling  court 
full  of  fine  plants  and  flowers  and  arch¬ 
itecture.  But  that  at  this  late  hour  a 
hall  should  blaze  with  lights  in  a  private 
house  where  no  assembly  was  taking 
place,  and  where  these  two  ladies  lived, 
as  I  had  understood,  temporarily  and 
alone,  was  unusual,  to  say  the  least ; 
and  my  wonder  increased,  for  I  saw  at 
the  farther  end  a  number  of  servants  in 
Eastern  costume,  who  saluted  profound¬ 
ly  as  we  entered.  And  the  hall  was  all 
carved  Maltese  stone-work,  while  the 
floor  was  apparently  of  fine  marble. 
Great  oleander  and  fine  orange  plants 
stood  along  the  walls  in  elaborately 
fashioned  vessels.  Beyond  a  balustrade 
and  perforated  screen  of  wooden  lattice 
rose  the  tops  of  trees  planted  in  a  gar¬ 
den  from  which  the  sea  air  came,  caus¬ 
ing  a  pleasant  coolness  with  the  draught 
from  some  wide  stairs.  To  these  stairs 
I  was  led,  and  we  ascended  to  a  large 
landing,  an  ante-place  to  another  hall, 
off  which  were  smaller  apartments.  To 
this  central  one  we  went,  and  I  observed 
that  it  had  been  the  fancy  of  the  owner 
to  have  no  modem  furniture  in  European 
chairs  and  tables,  but  that  the  low  divans 
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and  cushions  and  carpets  of  the  East 
were  ranged  around.  I  was  motioned 
to  recline  on  one  of  these  gorgeous 
couches,  and  thought  that  at  last  1 
should  at  all  events  see  the  faces  un¬ 
veiled  of  my  two  friends. 

They  sat  down  Turkish  fashion,  gra¬ 
ciously  smiling  at  me  ;  and  I  saw  very 
well-shaped  little  feet  cased  in  embroid¬ 
ery  that  showed  manifest  traces  of  dust, 
but  which  shone  notwithstanding  with 
gold  needlework.  Their  dress  I  now 
remarked  was  of  very  fine  stuff  of  alight 
gray-blue  tone,  but  was  evidently  only 
an  outer  garment,  which  concealed,  as 
1  thought,  some  costume  which  matched 
more  in  color  with  the  gold-embroidered 
shoe.  I  was  no  longer  teased  with  the 
voice  coming  from  an  invisible  mouth. 
The  veil  around  the  head  and  throat 
was  laid  aside,  and  a  beautifully  mod¬ 
elled  countenance  was  shown.  My 
younger  companion  was  small  and  evi¬ 
dently  not  full  grown  ;  but  the  one  who 
all  along  had  been  chief  spokeswoman 
was,  though  not  of  what  is  called  “  fine 
toumure^  of  most  perfectly  shaped 
and  attractive  figure.  The  fair  skin  had 
almost  dusky  shades,  and  the  little 
round  throat  rose  in  absolute  symmetry 
from  the  shoulders,  which  showed  at  the 
bosom  a  glimpse  of  scarlet  and  gold, 
apparently  a  part  of  a  very  rich  dress, 
worn  below  the  fine  gray  “  overalls.” 
A  servant,  looking  as  though  he  had 
been  imported  from  some  old-fashioned 
bazaar  at  Constantinople  where  turbans 
may  yet  be  found,  came  as  soon  as  we 
were  seated,  with  coffee  in  a  tray  of 
wondrous  workmanship,  and  then — 
wonder  of  wonders  ! — I  was  offered 
cigarettes,  and  my  hostesses  began  to 
smoke !  There  was  throughout  my 
short  experience  of  them  nothing 
“flirtatious”  in  their  ways.  They 
smiled,  spoke,  and  acted  as  though  they 
were  well-born  inquisitive  children. 
Their  manner  was  perfectly  natural,  and 
was  lively  and  charming  without  a  tinge 
of  coquetry.  It  was  unlike  anything  I 
had  ever  met  with,  and  I  did  not,  as  I 
said  afterward,  “  quite  know  how  to 
take  them.”  I  may  have  been  a  little 
confused.  Certainly  I  felt  strange,  and 
not  quite  at  ease.  I  felt  inclined  to  ask 
as  many  questions  as  the  lady  who  had 
bored  my  friend  by  asking 'so  many. 
But  I  had  no  opportunity.  I  remember 


fumbling  for  my  cigarette-holder.  I 
remember  thinking  the  time  had  passed 
very  quickly,  when  I  found  both  ladies 
on  their  feet,  and  wishing  me  good¬ 
night  as  a  manifest  signal  that  my  visit 
was  over.  I  remember  vowing  that  I 
must  see  more  of  them,  and  making  my 
best  bow  as  they  retired  through  another 
door  than  that  by  which  1  entered.  A 
servant  salaamed  to  me  as  though  I 
were  in  India,  and  I  followed  him  down 
the  stairs,  and  took  another  look  at  the 
hall.  Above  an  arch  there  was  a  word 
inscribed  which  I  had  not  seen  on  en¬ 
tering.  It  was  “  Bismillah”  in  orna¬ 
mental  letters.  I  heard  the  doors  of 
this  brilliantly  lit  hall  close  behind  me. 
I  went  home,  and  slept  soundly. 

Next  morning  when  at  the  Club  I 
called  for  tobacco,  and  searched  my 
pockets  for  my  cigarette-holder.  “  I 
must  have  left  it  at  home,'  ’  I  thought ; 
and  as  it  was  a  favorite,  I  went  to  my 
quarters,  searched,  but  could  not  find 
it.  Returning  to  the  Club,  I  thought  I 
must  have  left  it  at  the  strange  ladies' 
house.  I  went  down-stairs,  and  giving 
the  porter  the  address,  asked  him  to  go 
and  inquire  for  it  of  one  of  the  servants. 
I  was  reading  one  of  the  last  English 
papers  just  arrived  by  the  mail  when  he 
returned. 

“  Well,  have  you  got  it  ?” 

“  No,  sar  ;  you  can’t  have  left  it  at 
that  house.  There's  no  one  there.” 

”  No  one  there  ! — what  do  you  mean  ? 
I  was  there  yesterday.” 

“  No  one  there  to-day,  sar,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  nonsense,”  I  replied;  ”  Til 
go  myself,” — and  in  no  patient  temper 
sallied  out  again. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  about  the 
street  or  house.  There  it  was  A  small 
chain  was  round  the  centre  bars  of  the 
little  folding  iron  gate.  I  climbed  over 
and  rang  the  bell.  It  sounded  loudly, 
apparently  in  the  hall.  No  answer.  I 
rang  again,  and  then  knocked,  and  then 
rang  repeatedly.  Then  an  old  Maltese 
from  over  the  way  came,  and  said,  “  You 
want  anything,  sar  ?  What  can  I  do  for 
you,  sar  ?  Get  woman,  sar  ?” 

“  What  do  you  mean  f’  I  said 
angrily,  ringing  again. 

“  No  one  in  house,  sar  ;  woman  got 
key.” 

“Go  and  fetch  her,  then,'’  I  said, 
wondering  if  I  could  possibly  have  made 
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a  mistake.  No  ;  it  was  impossible.  I 
had  taken  special  note  of  the  address. 
The  woman  came  with  a  key — an  old 
woman,  with  a  large  key. 

“You  want  see  house,  sar  ?“  she 
said.  “  Give  me  something." 

“Yes,  yes,  yes,”  I  replied,  angrily 
and  impatiently  ;  "  open  the  door,  will 
you  ?’’ 

I  did  not  believe  I  could  have  been 
mistaken.  I  was  sure  I  was  not.  But 
why  did  the  place  look  so  unlike  the  ap¬ 
pearance  it  bore  yesterday  ?  The  woman 
applied  the  big  key  to  a  lock  that  looked 
as  rusty  and  old  as  if  it  had  been  left 
out  in  the  rain  for  a  month,  and  had 
been  unattended  to. 

“  No  one  live  here,  sar,"  said  the 
woman  ;  but  I  swore  under  my  breath, 
and  only  said,  “  Open,  will  you  ?’’ 

The.  key  grated,  and  turned  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  I  pushed  the  door  violently,  and 
almost  rushed  into  the  hall.  There  it 
was,  just  as  I  remembered  it,  as  far  as 
space  and  height  were  concerned  ;  but 
where  were  the  plants  in  splendid  ves¬ 
sels,  where  the  turbaned  servants,  the 
fine  marbles,  and  the  polish  and  bright¬ 
ness  of  yesterday  night  ?  All  was  dust, 
and  dilapidation,  and  gloom,  and  dirt. 
There  was  no  marble  ;  there  were  no 
plants.  Even  the  court  beyond  showed 
a  waste.  I  felt  my  head  spinning. 
Well,  had  it  been  spinning  the  night  be¬ 
fore  ?  Certainly  not.  My  friend  could 
bear  witness  that  I  was  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber,  as  sober  as  Mohammed  in  his 


most  unalcoholic  moments.  Goodness 
gracious  !  What  ? — could  I  be  mad  ?  I 
sprang  up  the  wide  stairs  up  which  I  had 
been  led  by  my  (were  they  fairy  ?)  hos¬ 
tesses  of  the  night  before.  No  ;  I  must 
have  been  in  my  sober  senses,  for  1  re¬ 
membered  every  step.  There  was  the 
large  landing-place,  there  was  the  great 
room  at  the  top,  and  there  were  the 
doors  leading  to  the  smaller  apartments. 
But  all  was  fusty  and  musty  and  dusty. 
Pah  !  how  it  got  up  one's  nostrils  !  I 
stormed  into  the  little  room.  No  cush¬ 
ions.  no  divans,  no  carpets !  Dust, 
dust  everywhere  !  “  Ah  !  but  there  at 

least  is  my  cigarette-holder  !’’  I  stooped 
and  picked  it  up  from  almost  half  an 
inch  of  dust.  I  blew  upon  it,  and 
cleared  the  dust  away.  On  the  meer¬ 
schaum,  above  the  amber,  were  letters. 

I  wiped  it  hastily  on  my  sleeve.  “  Bis- 
millah,"  apparently  burnt  into  the  half¬ 
brown  colored  meerschaum,  stood  out 
in  dark  letters.  I  shoved  the  thing  into 
my  pocket,  dived  into  another  pocket 
for  some  coppers,  clapped  them  into  the 
old  woman’s  hand  as  she  stood  waiting 
for  me  at  the  door,  ran  into  the  street, 
and  steadied  myself  as  I  walked  to  my 
quarters.  “  What  the  deuce  can  be  the 
matter  with  me  ?"  I  kept  on  saying  to 
myself.  I  have  that  cigarette-holder 
yet,  and  it  proves  to  me  that  1  was  not 
dreaming. 

But  who  were  they  1 — Blackwooa' s 
Magazine. 
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We  are  informed  in  the  Preface  that 
this  book  is  regarded  on  the  Continent 
as  “  The  Bible  of  the  Working  Classes," 
and  we  can  quite  believe  it.  We  see  it, 
as  we  have  often  seen  the  other  Bible, 
in  the  home  of  the  working  man — rest¬ 
ing  in  solemn,  dusty,  undisturbed  repose 
upon  an  upper  shelf  of  the  cupboard, 
an  object  of  distant  reverence  unpro¬ 
faned  by  human  touch.  If  this  is  not 
the  sort  of  worship  the  editor  implies, 
if  he  would  claim  that  the  working  man 
reads,  marks,  learns,  and  inwardly  di¬ 
gests  these  bulky  tomes,  we  must  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  state  our  disbelief. 
We  only  wish  we  could  believe  it. 


Whatever  fears  are  associated  with  the 
name  of  Socialism,  as  an  active  agent  of 
revolutionary  reform,  would  be  at  once 
allayed,  if  it  were  only  ascertained  that 
every  Socialist,  on  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  his  sacred  calling,  had  to 
pass  through  the  ordeal  of  reading  Marx 
on  Capital.  The  first  two  chapters 
would  so  act  upon  the  emotional  d>na- 
mite  in  his  nature  that  the  nitrogen 
would  entirely  disappear,  leaving  at  the 
end  pure,  innocuous,  and  tasteless  glyc¬ 
erine.  Not  that  the  author  is  entirely 
to  blame.  He  has  tried  his  best,  by  fre¬ 
quent  displays  of  bitter  animosity  and 
highly  colored  incident,  to  give  an  ex- 
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citing  character  to  the  work  ;  but  the 
cfFect  of  all  this  has  been  spoiled  by  one 
fatal  quality — the  birthright  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  Germanity.  This  Germanity 
comes  out  in  two  ways  :  first,  in  the  ter¬ 
rible  display  of  erudition.  We  have 
quotations  from  no  less  than  430  books, 
written  in  various  European  languages, 
from  Aristotle  down  to  recent  copies  of 
the  Times.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  value  attached  to  these 
books  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  their 
fame.  The  only  person  possessed  of 
true  economic  insight  before  Karl  Marx 
is  one  William  Petty,  who  writes  about 
1660.  Marx  describes  orthodox  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy  as  the  “  anatomico-physi- 
ological  method,”  and  he  openly  reviles 
its  prophets  in  no  measured  terms.  For 
an  example  let  us  take  Jeremy  Bentham  : 
he  is  described  as  ”  that  insipid,  pedan¬ 
tic,  leather-tongued  oracle  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  bourgeois  intelligence  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Bentham  is  among 
philosophers  what  Martin  Tupper  is 
among  poets.  Both  could  only  have 
been  manufactured  in  England  ”  (p. 
622).  John  Stuart  Mill  is  treated  with 
more  contempt  than  anger  :  ”  On  the 
level  plain,  simple  mounds  look  like 
hills  ;  and  the  imbecile  flatness  of  the 
present  bourgeoisie  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  attitude  of  its  great  intellects"  (p. 

527)- 

But  the  second  form  this  Germanity 
assumes  is  much  more  objectionable — 
the  wearisome  and  unnecessary  meta¬ 
physics.  It  seems  impossible  for  a  Ger¬ 
man  to  write  a  book  without  this  display 
of  "  Giiindlichkeit."  The  first  150 
pages  of  this  book  are  utterly  wasted. 
Nothing  whatever  is  gained  by  all  the 
"  barbara  celarent  ”  chatter  about 
”  value”  and  the  ”  universal  equiva¬ 
lent,"  for  it  will  be  seen  they  do  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  writer  from  maintaining  the 
most  barefaced  fallacies  when  he  de¬ 
scends  from  the  metaphysical  Olympus, 
where  he  acts  Zeus,  into  the  every-day 
world  of  practical  economics. 

The  starting-point  of  “  Capital  ”  is, 
that  labor  alone  creates  value.  This  no 
one  is  prepared  to  deny,  provided  a  full 
meaning  is  given  to  the  term  labor. 
How  Marx  uses  it  will  appear  presently. 
The  next  step  is  to  find  a  measure  for 
value.  This  Marx  finds  in  ”  time.” 
”  As  values,  all  commodities  are  only 


definite  masses  of  congealed  labor-time.'  ’ 
This  statement  of  the  measure  of  value 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  all 
Marx’s  arguments  are  in  terms  of 
"  time,”  and  most  of  his  fallacies  are 
time  fallacies.  It  will,  of  course,  occur 
at  the  outset  to  ask  :  Surely  the  inten¬ 
sity  or  skill  of  labor  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  so  far  as  labor  makes 
value  ?  In  the  early  statement  of  his 
theory  Marx  makes  an  allowance  for 
this  :  ”  Skilled  labor  counts  only  as 
simple  labor  intensified,  or  rather,  as 
multiplied  simple  labor,  a  given  quantity 
of  skilled  being  considered  equal  to  a 
greater  quantity  of  simple  labor”  (p. 
ii).  He  adds  :  ”  For  simplicity’s  sake 
we  shall  henceforth  account  every  kind 
of  labor  to  be  unskilled,  simple  labor  ; 
by  this  we  do  no  more  than  save  our¬ 
selves  the  trouble  of  making  the  reduc¬ 
tion.” 

This  ”  simplicity”  is  delightful  ;  it 
certainly  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  : 
it  saves,  for  instance,  the  trouble  of  cal¬ 
culating  what  proportion  of  the  value  of 
manufactured  products  is  due  to  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  capitalist,  to  the  skilled 
management  of  the  manager,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  work  done  by  one  of  the 
‘  hands."  So  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
skilled  labor  ;  it  is  all  reduced  to  ”  aver¬ 
age  unskilled  labor,"  which  is  measured 
by  duration.  But,  it  may  be  asked, 
how  is  this  reduction  effected  ?  What 
measure  will  enable  us  to  say  how  many 
hours  of  unskilled  labor  one  hour  of 
skilled  labor  is  equal  to  ?  Marx’s  only 
answer  is  to  hint  that  there  is  a  ”  social 
process”  which  is  continually  making 
this  reduction.  Yes,  there  is  ;  but  that 
process  is  free  competition,  which  as¬ 
signs  so  much  profit  to  the  capitalist, 
so  much  wages  to  the  laborer  ;  in  a 
word,  that  very  ”  social  process’’  which 
it  is  the  sole  purpose  of  ”  Capital”  to 
arraign.  If  there  existed  a  recognized 
standard  of  measurement  according  to 
which  the  value  of  every  sort  of  skilled 
labor  could  be  reduced  to  terms  of  un¬ 
skilled  labor,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  these  long  volumes  of  Marx,  or  for 
any  other  of  our  economic  disputations. 

However,  we  will  assume  that  all 
skilled  labor  has  been  reduced  to  aver¬ 
age  unskilled  labor.  All  labor  is  now 
unskilled  labor  ;  unskilled  labor,  there¬ 
fore,  creates  all  value  ;  so  that,  if  hence- 
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forth  any  one  should  claim  to  have  con* 
tributed  to  the  creation  of  value  by  other 
means  than  unskilled  labor,  and  should 
demand  a  share  of  the  value  created,  he 
is  clearly  in  the  wrong,  and  if  he  should 
take  a  share,  is  he  clearly  guilty  of  rob* 
bery.  The  merchant  and  the  capitalist 
are  persons  who  make  such  claims  ;  so 
the  merchant  and  the  capitalist,  in  so 
far  as  they  succeed  in  their  demands, 
are  robbers.  In  the  form  in  which  we 
have  slated  it,  the  argument  may  well 
seem  an  astounding  one  ;  it  may  seem 
incredible  that  Marx  should  ignore  en¬ 
tirely  the  claims  of  skilled  labor,  but 
that  he  does  so  we  shall  clearly  see. 

We  will  begin  with  the  simplest  case. 
When  a  tradesman  buys  commodities  to 
sell  again,  we  observe  that  he  generally 
receives  a  larger  sum  than  he  paid.  If 
he  pays  £ioo  for  goods,  he  sells  them  at 
perhaps  £iio.  Marx  has  observed  this 
too,  and  he  asks  himself,  whence  comes 
this  extra  £io  ?  Before  answering,  he 
pauses,  after  his  manner,  to  do  a  little 
analysis.  He  finds  two  phases  in  the 
proceeding,  i.  The  purchase  of  the 
commodity  by  the  tradesman — i.e.,  the 
£ioo  of  the  tradesman  is  changed  into  a 
commodity.  This  phase  is  symbolized 
by  MC  (money-commodity).  2.  The 
sale  of  commodity  by  the  tradesman, 
whereby  the  commodity  is  changed  back 
into  a  larger  sum  of  money.  This  phase 
is  symbolized  by  CM'.  These  two 
phases  constitute,  according  to  Marx, 
the  complete  proceeding,  which  he  sym¬ 
bolizes  MCM'.  After  this  process  Marx 
is  prepared  to  answer  his  question. 
Whence  came  the  extra  £to  ?  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  tradesman  has  created  no 
value,  has  not  in  fact  made  the  £10  ; 
ergo,  he  has  stolen  them.  His  words 
are  these  :  “  Since,  however,  it  is  im¬ 
possible,  by  calculation  alone,  to  account 
for  the  conversion  of  money  into  cap¬ 
ital,  for  the  formation  of  surplus  value, 
it  would  appear  that  merchants*  capital 
is  an  impossibility  so  long  as  equivalents 
are  exchanged ;  that  therefore  it  can 
only  have  its  origin  in  the  twofold  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  over  both  the  selling  and 
the  buying  producers  by  the  merchant 
who  parasitically  shoves  himself  in  be¬ 
tween  them”  (p.  142). 

So  the  tradesman  has  stolen  the  £10. 
It  never  once  occurs  to  Marx  that  a  per¬ 
son  adds  value  to  a  thing  by  taking  it 


from  where  it  is  not  wanted  and  convey¬ 
ing  it  to  where  it  is  wanted  ;  that  this 
work  of  circulation  is  productive  labor  ; 
that  the  actual  commodity  possesses 
greater  value  when  it  passes  from  the 
tradesman's  hands  than  when  it  passed 
into  his  hands.  The  true  symbolization 
of  the  process  requires  four  letters,  and 
reads  MCC'M'.  Here,  then,  is  one 
kind  of  value-creating  labor  utterly 
ignored  by  Marx,  because  it  is  not  un¬ 
skilled  labor.  No  recognition  of  any 
work  or  of  any  services  rendered  by 
merchant  or  tradesman  is  made  through¬ 
out  the  analysis  of  the  proceeding. 

Leaving  this  simplest  form  of  robbery 
(*),  that  of  the  parasitic  middleman,  we 
come  to  the  more  intricate  system  of 
robbery  known  as  capitalist  production. 
This  is  the  heart  of  the  theory  of  Social¬ 
ism  according  to  Marx,  and  its  expres¬ 
sion  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  two 
volumes.  The  long  space  it  takes  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  utter  neglect  of  true 
logical  arrangement  which  marks  the 
book.  Reading  it  is  like  working  a  vast 
mine,  the  material  of  which  has  been 
subjected  to  some  terrible  convulsion  of 
Nature  :  you  follow  the  right  seam  for 
a  little  way,  when  it  suddenly  breaks 
off,  and  lands  you  in  a  mass  of  con¬ 
glomerate  ;  at  last  you  hit  upon  the  seam 
again  at  a  different  level,  and  follow  it 
for  some  time  as  it  twists  and  doubles 
on  itself,  until  you  reach  what  seems  to 
be  the  end,  or  till  your  capital  (or  pa¬ 
tience)  gives  out.  Seldom  has  a  worse 
arranged  book  issued  from  the  printing- 
press.  Nine-tenths  at  least  of  the  space 
given  to  the  theoretic  part  might  have 
been  saved,  with  a  gain  to  the  intelligi¬ 
bility  of  the  work.  The  gist  of  this  bit¬ 
terness  long  drawn  out  we  will  set  before 
our  readers. 

Since  the  right  measure  of  value  is 
labor  time,  it  is  only  natural  to  start 
from  an  examination  of  the  Working- 
day.  True  criticism  of  capitalist  pro¬ 
duction  accordingly  rests  on  the  theory 
of  the  Working-day.  A  workman  would 
take  a  certain  limited  number  of  hours 
(say  six)  to  produce  the  daily  means  of 
subsistence  which  will  maintain  him  in 
full  working  power.  This  workman  gets 
into  the  clutches  of  a  capitalist  who 
makes  him  work  a  larger  number  of 
hours  (say  twelve),  returning  him  in 
wages  the  daily  amount  of  subsistence 
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which  he  could  have  produced  in  six. 
Thus  the  Working-day  is  divisible  into 
two  parts,  the  first  comprising  necessary 
working  time,  for  which  the  workman 
receives  wages  ;  the  second  comprising 
surplus  working  time,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceives  no  wages.  The  capitalist  obliges 
him  to  work  during  this  surplus  labor 
time,  for  the  surplus  value  created  by 
the  laborer  in  this  time  constitutes  his 
profit.  This  profit,  or  surplus  value,  is 
thus  created  by  the  laborer,  and  taken 
from  him  by  the  capitalist.  Thus  we 
see  that  “capital  is  dead  labor,  that, 
vampire-like,  only  lives  by  sucking  liv¬ 
ing  labor,  and  lives  the  more,  the  more 
labor  it  sucks’’  (p.  216).  The  existence 
of  a  surplus  labor  time  is  the  essential 
of  all  capitalist  production,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  capitalist  production  in 
modern  times  leads  to  an  expansion  of 
surplus  labor  time  as  compared  with 
necessary  labor  time.  This  expansion 
is  due  to  several  causes.  First,  all  im¬ 
provements  in  production  tend  to  di¬ 
minish  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to 
produce  that  minimum  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  allotted  to  the  laborer  in  the 
form  of  wages.  Such  improvements, 
therefore,  by  lessening  the  necessary 
labor  time  expand  the  surplus  labor 
time,  so  that  the  capitalist  increases  the 
amount  of  his  robbery.  Secondly,  in¬ 
creased  competition  and  the  waste 
caused  by  keeping  expensive  machinery 
at  rest  stimulate  the  capitalist  to  extend 
the  actual  length  of  the  working-day, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  such  extension 
is  surplus  labor  time  stolen  by  capital. 
Thirdly,  by  an  increased  intensity  of 
labor,  by  employing  the  women  and 
children  as  well  as  the  men,  by  stealing 
a  few  minutes  of  extra  labor  at  different 
times  throughout  the  day,  the  wicked 
capitalist  has  gained  an  increase  of  the 
surplus  working  time  which  makes  his 
profit. 

This  is  a  brief  but  sufficient  statement 
of  Marx’s  theory  of  the  “  Working- 
day.’’  It  is  a  compact  of  the  most  as¬ 
tounding  fallacies  which  have  ever  stood 
in  black  and  white.  Fallacy  number 
one  is  the  cool  assumption  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  surplus  labor  time.  It 
is  an  old  literary  trick  this,  to  make  a 
hypothetical  assumption,  to  argue  from 
it,  in  the  middle  of  the  intricacy  of  ar¬ 
gument  to  drop  the  hypothetical  charac¬ 


ter,  to  proceed  on  your  way  rejoicing, 
with  theory  as  accepted  fact.  How 
do  you  know  that  there  is  any  sur¬ 
plus  time  ?  How  do  you  know  that 
the  laborer  does  not  get  back  in  wages 
the  whole  of  the  value  he  makes  ? 
A  factory  hand  works  ten  hours  :  you 
say  six  of  these  are  necessary,  four  are 
surplus  time,  for  which  he  gets  no  wages. 
How  do  you  know  this  ?  These  are 
questions  which  suggest  themselves  at 
once.  Marx  replies  in  this  wise  ;  “  It 
is  true  that  if  I  look  at  wages  by  them¬ 
selves,  I  cannot  ascertain  whether  the 
workman  receives  the  whole  of  the  value 
he  creates  or  not ;  but  when  I  look  at 
the  capitalist  I  see  that  the  capital  he 
uses  is  reproduced  with  profit :  this 
profit  must  be  the  result  of  the  work¬ 
man’s  efforts.’’  If  we  leply,  “  May  not 
this  profit  or  surplus  value  be  due  to  the 
operation  of  capital?’’  his  answer  is 
ready  :  “  No  ;  for  labor  alone  can  cre¬ 
ate  value  ;  capital  does  no  work,  and 
can  create  no  value.’’  Here  we  have 
what  may  be  called  the  fundamental  fal¬ 
lacy  of  Socialism.  If  capital  does  no 
work,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  grip 
it  gets  on  the  laborer  ?  Marx  is  in  a 
difficulty,  and  well  he  may  be,  about 
this.  VVhat  he  practically  says  is,  that 
capital  does  no  work,  but  yet  is  of  some 
use.  It  renders  assistance  and  does  ser¬ 
vice,  but  no  return  is  due  to  it.  Why  ? 
Because  the  service  \% gratuitous.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  machinery,  he  says  ;  “  In  the 
same  proportion  as  these  instruments  of 
labor  serve  as  product-formers  without 
adding  value  to  the  product,  they  per¬ 
form,  as  we  saw  earlier,  the  same  gra¬ 
tuitous  service  as  the  natural  forces — 
water,  steam,  air,  electricity,  etc.’’  In 
brief,  the  aigument  is  this  :  The  ser¬ 
vices  of  capital  deserve  no  recognition 
because  tl|ey  are  gratuitous.  If  you  re¬ 
ply  that  they  are  far  from  gratuitous, 
and  point  to  profits,  his  answer  is,  then 
they  ought  to  be  gratuitous.  There  is 
a  sweet  simplicity  about  this  use  of  the 
term  “  gratuitous.’’  VVe  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  prepared  to  accept  as  ai)  answer  to 
the  question.  Why  should  not  capital  re¬ 
ceive  remuneration  for  its  services  ?  the 
answer.  Because  the  service  is  gratui¬ 
tous. 

Now,  although  Marx  speaks  here  of 
the  “  services’^  of  capital,  whenever 
any  specific  service  is  alleged  as  a  claim 
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for  remuneration  it  is  invariably  denied. 
Orthodox  political  economy  says  that 
value  tends  to  e^ual  the  sum  of  “  efforts 
and  abstinences^’  involved  in  produc¬ 
tion,  and  assigns  some  efforts  and  ab¬ 
stinences  to  the  capitalist  who  thus 
shares  in  creating  value.  With  regard 
to  the  “abstinence”  of  the  capitalist 
Marx  is  merely  contemptuous.  Since 
abstinence  is  not  an  actual  service,  but 
only  a  negative  condition  to  future  ser¬ 
vice,  it  may  perhaps  be  rightly  neg¬ 
lected.  But  let  us  take  the  actual 
efforts,  or  the  work  which  is  claimed  for 
capital,  and  see  how  Marx  deals  with  it. 
Setting  aside  the  minor  though  not  un¬ 
important  uses  of  capital,  its  chief  claim 
is  that  it  renders  human  labor  more  pro¬ 
ductive — (i)  by  promoting  co-operation, 
(2)  by  the  use  of  improved  machinery. 
Though  Marx  readily  acknowledges  that 
capital  thus  renders  labor  more  produc¬ 
tive,  he  will  not  admit  any  claim  to  in¬ 
creased  profit  for  capital.  He  argues 
thus  :  A  capitalist  by  special  skill  has 
rendered  the  labor  of  his  workmen  more 
productive  ;  this  more  productive  labor 
is  to  be  regarded  as  “  intensified  labor" 
(p.  307)  ;  the  laborer  can  now  produce 
his  means  of  subsistence  in  less  time 
than  before,  so  that  the  “  necessary 
labor  time”  is  diminished.  The  capital¬ 
ist  who  continues  to  pay  the  same  wage 
for  a  day's  work  of  the  same  length  is 
now  robbing  the  laborer  more  than  be¬ 
fore,  because  the  “  surplus  labor  time  is 
extended.’'  *  In  short,  Marx  would 
maintain  that  the  increased  productive¬ 
ness  of  labor,  however  brought  about, 
gave  the  laborer  a  claim  to  higher  wages, 
because  his  work  is  now  more  produc¬ 
tive.  But  beneath  this  deep  error  lies  a 
deeper  one  :  it  is  this — that  increased 
productiveness  of  labor  does  not  lead  to 
increase  of  surplus  value.  This  law, 
first  formulated  by  Ricardo,  has  no 
practical  value.  Wherever  increased 
productiveness  is  due  to  machinery 
which  partakes  of  a  monopoly  either  in 
respect  of  special  skill  or  knowledge  em¬ 
bodied  in  it,  or  in  respect  of  great  ex¬ 
pense  of  construction,  such  increased 
productiveness  does  bring  an  increase  of 
value.  Again,  where  capital  has  applied 
generally  some  new  and  effective  engine 


*  For  this  argument  at  length  see  pp.  306, 
307. 


of  production — as,  for  example,  steam 
— there  will  be  a  general  rise  in  values, 
not  of  particular  products,  but  of  the 
day's  work  ;  for  the  value  of  a  day's 
work  is  the  sum  of  use*values  it  will  ex¬ 
change  for,  and  this  sum  is  now  in¬ 
creased.  We  have  taken  a  large  case  in 
order  to  make  this  manifest,  but  in  truth 
every  improvement  in  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  any  kind  of  labor  has  its  effect 
in  increasing  the  general  value  of  the 
working-day  in  all  forms  of  labor.  Let 
us  take  Marx’s  favorite  example — the 
boot  trade.  Suppose  that  capitalist  ma¬ 
chinery,  by  increasing  the  productiveness 
of  labor  in  the  boot  trade,  has  cheap¬ 
ened  boots,  while  it  is  true  that  a  day's 
labor  in  making  boots  may  have  no 
greater  exchange  value  than  before,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  value  of  a  day’s 
labor  in  every  other  employment  has 
risen,  in  so  far  as  boots  form  one  of  the 
use-values  for  which  it  will  exchange. 
For  example,  the  value  of  a  coat  was 
previously  equivalent  to  so  much  bread, 
so  much  coal,  etc.,  or  say  four  pairs  of 
boots  ;  it  is  now  equivalent  to  the  same 
amount  of  bread,  coal,  etc.,  but  to  six 
pairs  of  boots  :  thus  we  say  that  the 
value  of  a  coat  has  risen,  and  the  value 
of  a  tailor’s  day’s  work  has  risen,  and 
with  it  the  value  of  every  other  day’s 
work.  Thus,  every  capitalist  who  in 
any  branch  of  industry  renders  labor 
more  productive  by  new  machinery  or 
any  other  means,  by  this  act  increases 
the  general  value  of  the  working-day. 
This  view  of  the  solidarity  of  capitalist 
production  is  totally  ignored  by  Matx. 

Thus  we  see  that  capital  can  create 
value.  That  the  services  capital  renders 
are  genuine  work,  and  deserve  interest 
(the  wages  for  this  work),  is  equally 
clear.  Marx  would  cheat  capital  of  its 
wages  by  speaking  of  it  as  “  dead  labor" 
(p.  216),  and  contrasting  it  with  the 
“  living  labor”  which,  according  to  him, 
makes  all  value.  By  “  dead  labor”  he 
only  means  labor  stored  up,  existing 
apart  from  the  person  of  the  laborer — 
embodied,  for  example,  in  machinery. 
This  embodied  labor  is  not  “  dead,” 
but  sleeps  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  latent  energy, 
and  in  order  to  work  requires  “  living 
labor,”  just  as  the  latter  to  be  effective 
requires  it.  A  machine,  and  the  man 
who  tends  it,  both  are  engaged  in  creat¬ 
ing  value  by  means  of  work,  and  both 
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rightly  demand  a  share  of  the  value  ere* 
ated  :  the  share  of  the  one  is  called  In¬ 
terest,  that  of  the  other  Wages.  It  is 
very  difincult  to  understand  how  Social¬ 
ists  can  avoid  feeling  this  in  the  case 
where  improved  production  is  the  result 
of  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  a  capitalist. 
Suppose  that  a  working  cobbler,  who 
can  make  four  pairs  of  shoes  in  a  day, 
invents  a  machine  which  is  so  useful  to 
him  that  in  the  future  he  can  make  six 
pairs  of  shoes  in  a  day  ;  it  is  pretty 
obvious  that  we  may  rightly  say  that  this 
increase  of  value  in  his  day’s  work  is 
due  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  stored  up 
in  his  machine  ;  that  is  to  say,  this  labor 
which  Marx  calis  "  dead  ”  does  create 
value.  Next,  let  us  suppose  our  cob¬ 
bler  hires  ten  men,  and  supplies  them 
with  his  machines,  and  they  make  each 
of  them  six  pairs  of  shoes  a  day  instead 
of  four  ;  shall  we  not  say  that  the  whole 
of  the  increased  value  represented  by 
twenty  extra  pairs  of  shoes  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  skill  embodied  in  this  inven¬ 
tion.  and  that  the  inventor  rightly  reaps 
the  benefit.  Now,  one  step  further. 
Suppose  our  cobbler  has  not  the  wit  to 
see  the  value  of  his  invention,  or  has 
not  the  money  to  apply  it  properly,  and 
therefore  sells  his  invention  to  a  capital¬ 
ist,  does  the  fact  of  this  purchase  de¬ 
stroy  the  fact  that  it  is  the  skill  and  en¬ 
terprise  embodied  in  the  machine  that 
woiks  and  creates  increased  value? 
Surely  not  :  the  capitalist  has  become 
the  owner  of  so  much  skill  and  enter¬ 
prise  (forms  of  labor),  embodied  in  ma¬ 
chinery,  which  work  and  make  value. 
Whether  we  regard  this  value-creating 
work  as  done  by  the  machinery  itself, 
or  refer  it  back  to  the  intensely  produc¬ 
tive  work  of  the  inventor,  matters  not ; 
for  in  either  case  the  capitalist  is  the 
rightful  possessor,  and  has  a  rightful 
claim  to  the  increased  value.  Since 
most  successful  capitalists  have  had 
some  monopoly  of  this  kind,  some  form 
of  embodied  skill  or  enterprise,  to  speak 
of  all  value  being  due  to  the  **  living 
labor"  of  the  common  workman  is  a 
crass  absurdity.  But  having  once  as¬ 
sumed  at  the  outset  that  living  labor 
creates  all  value,  Marx  has  never  once 
throughout  his  book  attempted  to  regard 
production  from  the  side  of  the  capital¬ 
ist.  Not  only  are  these  particular  ser¬ 
vices  of  capital  neglected,  but  there  is 


not  the  least  acknowledgment  of  the 
value  of  the  actual  work  done  by  the 
capitalist  in  management.  Profit  and 
interest  are  never  once  distinguished. 
This  neglect  serves  a  double  purpose  : 
it  serves  to  maintain  Marx’s  contention, 
that  the  capitalist  is  anon-working  man, 
who  steals  the  value  created  by  working 
men,  and  it  serves  to  conceal  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  of  the  continually  decreas¬ 
ing  rate  of  interest  which  in  this  and 
other  well-governed  countries  capital  re¬ 
ceives.  If  Marx  had  for  one  moment 
reflected  on  the  significance  of  this  fall 
of  rate  of  interest,  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  see  it  is  to  skill  and  enterprise, 
in  the  invention  and  application  of  more 
economic  methods  of  production,  in  the 
elaborate  scientific  organization  of  in¬ 
dustry,  in  the  discovery  and  satisfaction 
of  new  social  wants,  in  the  opening  up 
of  new  markets  for  commodities,  that 
we  must  rightly  attribute  the  large  for¬ 
tunes  made  in  capitalist  production. 
Marx,  having  at  the  beginning  of  his 
book  got  rid  of  skill  by  reducing  skilled 
labor  to  terms  of  average  unskilled 
labor,  has  been  able  to  neglect  this  con¬ 
sideration.  This  is  what  Socialists  so 
often  fail  to  see,  that  what  they  have 
really  to  attack  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
to  skilled  labor  as  compared  with  that 
paid  to  unskilled  labor.  If  they  re¬ 
ject  the  measure  of  the  value  of  work 
which  competition  provides,  they  have 
got  to  find  a  better  one.  To  reduce  all 
labor  to  unskilled  labor,  as  Marx  does, 
is  a  form  of  petitio  principii  which  cuts 
its  own  throat  as  a  criticism  of  capitalist 
production. 

The  one  important  merit  of  Marx’s 
book  is  the  historic  treatment  of  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  working  class.  The 
great  fault  in  our  writers  on  economics 
is  that  they  treat  the  present  economic 
conditions  as  the  only  possible  ones, 
without  any  consideration  of  the  past 
conditions  of  which  they  are  the  devel¬ 
opment,  or  the  future  which  will  evolve 
from  them.  It  is  fatal  to  a  right  appre¬ 
ciation  of  political  economy  to  sever  it 
from  the  study  of  economic  history. 
Marx’s  historic  knowledge  is  wide  and 
accurate,  and  he  carries  ns  along  with 
him  in  his  explanation  of  the  modes  in 
which  the  rich  have  robbed  the  poor  in 
the  past.  "  The  spoliation  of  the 
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Church’s  property,  the  fraudulent  alien¬ 
ation  of  the  State  domains,  the  robbery 
of  the  common  lands,  the  usurpation  of 
feudal  and  clan  property,  and  its  trans¬ 
formation  into  modern  private  property, 
under  circumstances  of  reckless  terror¬ 
ism,  were  just  so  many  idyllic  methods 
of  primitive  accumulation.  They  con¬ 
quered  the  field  for  capitalist  agriculture, 
made  the  soil  part  and  parcel  of  capital, 
and  created  for  the  town  industries  the 
necessary  supply  of  a  ‘  free  ’  and  out¬ 
lawed  proletariat  ”  (p.  737).  The  en¬ 
largement  on  this  theme  is  excellent,  and 
so  is  the  historic  account  of  the  growth 
of  industrial  organization  under  the  cap¬ 
italist  up  to  the  general  introduction  of 
machinery.  But  the  whirr  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  seems  to  have  turned  Marx’s  head. 
He  crams  his  book  with  long  detailed 
accounts  of  capitalist  “  atrocities,”  and 
insinuates  that  they  are  a  usual  or  even 
necessary  part  of  capitalist  production  ; 
he  draws  harrowing  pictures  of  the  con-' 
dition  of  the  poorest  class,  and  lays  it 
all  to  the  door  of  capital.  Now,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  deny  that  there  is  a 
power  vested  in  capital  which  may,  and 
sometimes  does,  develop  into  tyranny  ; 
but  we  do  dispute  the  statement  that 
this  tyranny  is  all  but  universal,  and 
that  it  is  growing  in  its  pressure. 

Marx  holds  that  nothing  but  **  the 
revolution”  will  bring  relief  to  the  work¬ 
ing  man.  If  it  be  suggested  that  the 
competition  among  capitalists  to  get  the 
assistance  of  labor  for  the  employment 
of  their  vast  increase  of  capital  will  do 
something,  he  replies  by  an  astounding 
theory,  which  he  describes  as  ”  the 
pivot  on  which  the  supply  and  demand 
of  labor  work.”  This  pivot  is  none 
other  than  the  notion  which  our  friend 
the  Fair  Trader  thinks  so  much  about — 
the  growth  of  an  increasing  surplus  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  tendency  of  machine  pro¬ 
duction  is  to  dispense  continually  with 
human  labor,  so  that  the  ever-growing 
competition  among  laborers  to  get  work 
tends  to  rivet  faster  the  chains  in  which 
capital  holds  labor.  The  theory  of 
course  stands  on  the  assumption,  that 
while  capital  increases  in  amount  every 
year,  the  demand  for  labor  does  not  in¬ 
crease  at  the  same  rate,  for  each  fresh 
thousand  pounds  added  to  capital  in  the 
direction  of  machinery  employs  less 
labor  than  the  preceding  thousand 


pounds  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  labor- 
saving  tendency  in  capital  grows  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  capital  itself, 
and  so  rapidly  that,  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  growth  of  population,  an 
ever-increasing  proportion  of  the  latior- 
ers  is  superfluous.  This  assumption, 
depending  as  it  does  on  the  question  of 
the  relative  power  of  tendencies,  all  of 
which  are  historic  facts,  can  only  be 
tested  by  appeal  to  experience.  There 
are  two  strong  facts  which  give  the  lie 
to  Marx’s  assumption  :  first,  statistics 
do  not  show  this  increasing  number  of 
the  laboring  population  out  of  work, 
making  due  allowances  for  the  results  of 
trade  fluctuations.  Secondly,  if  the  as¬ 
sumption  were  correct,  the  increased 
competition  to  get  work  would  force 
down  all  wages  toward  a  uniform  low 
level.  No  such  tendency  is  visible  ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  see  a  rise  in  the  real 
wages  of  all  labor  which  is  fatal  to  the 
position  of  Marx. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  we 
stated  our  conviction  that  the  working 
man  does  not  read  Marx.  The  English 
working  man  could  not  have  read  Marx 
if  he  had  wished,  for  no  English  trans¬ 
lation  appeared  before  this  year.  At 
first  it  might  seem  strange  that  the  so¬ 
ciety  which  calls  itself  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Federation,  whose  principles  are 
entirely  abstracted  from  this  work  of 
Marx,  should  have  made  no  attempt  be¬ 
fore  now  to  present  to  the  English  pub¬ 
lic  this  saving  gospel,  the  ”  Bible  of  the 
working  classes.”  But  any  such  sur¬ 
prise  will  disappear  when  we  reflect  that 
these  prophets  of  English  Socialism  have 
lived  tor  years  upon  the  brains  of  Marx, 
doling  out  the  thoughts  of  their  great 
master  in  the  shape  of  tracts  and  pamph¬ 
lets  to  the  confiding  public.  Like 
”  parasitic  middle-men,”  they  have 
thrust  themselves  between  Marx  and  the 
English  public.  Now  we  have  ”  Capi¬ 
tal  ’  translated,  we  recognize  in  these 
writings  of  Messrs.  Hyndman,  Morris, 
Joynes,  etc.,  nothing  but  colored  and 
doctored  fragments  of  this  somewhat  in¬ 
sipid  work.  We  should  have  liked,  had 
space  permitted,  to  go  through  oi?e  or 
two  of  the  textb^ks  of  English  Social¬ 
ism,  to  show  the  way  in  which  Marx  has 
been  served  up  to  the  British  working 
man,  so  as  to  suit  his  weak  head  and 
strong  emotions  ;  but  we  must  content 
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ourselves  with  a  few  brief  illustratiot)s. 
Marx’s  theory  of  the  working-day  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  centre  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  and  it  furnishes  a  fruitful  topic 
for  inflammatory  discourse  in  our  Eng¬ 
lish  textbooks.  In  ”  A  Summary  of  the 
Principles  of  Socialism,"  by  Messrs. 
H)ndman  and  Morris,  we  read  (p.  35)  : 
"  The  laborers  on  the  average  replace 
the  value  of  their  wages  for  the  capital¬ 
ist  class  in  the  first  few  hours  of  their 
day’s  work  ;  the  exchange  value  of  the 
goods  produced  in  the  remaining  hours 
of  the  day’s  work '  constitutes  so  much 
embodied  labor  which  is  unpaid." 
Marx,  we  saw,  assumed  that  about  half 
of  the  working  day  was  spent  in  surplus 
labor,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  for  our 
literary  retailers.  In  another  interest¬ 
ing  little  publication*  by  Mr.  Hynd- 
man  we  read  :  “  Thus,  by  means  of 
monopoly  and  economical  oppression, 
enforced  by  the  State,  which  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  own  and  control,  the 
workers  are  legally  robbed  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  labor  value  they  produce. 
This  three-fourths,  called  economically 
surplus  value,  feeds  fat  those  who  chant 
aloud  each  Sunday,  *  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,’  after  having  done  a  good  six  days’ 
thieving  in  the  week."  But  the  best 
and  plainest  exposition  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "  Socialist  Catechism,"  by  J.  L. 
Joynes,  which  is  little  more  than  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  Marx’s  work.  There  we  read 
(p-  3)  •  Q'  To  what  extent  is  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  laborers  commonly 
carried  ?  A.  The  employers  give  them 
a  bare  subsistence,  and  take  from  them 
all  the  rest  of  tne  fruits  of  their  labor. 
Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
two  called  ?  A.  Surplus  value.  Q. 
What  proportion  expresses  its  amount  ? 
A.  The  proportion  between  the  two  or 
three  hours  of  necessary  labor,  and  the 
ordinary  ten,  twelve,  or  more  hours’ 
work."  A  little  further  on  we  read: 

*  “  Socialism  and  Smitbism,”  p.  7. 

New  Seeies. — Vol.  XLVIL,  Na  a 


"  Q.  How  do  the  upper  classes  label 
this  plunder  ?  A.  By  many  names,  such 
as  rent,  brokerage,  fees,  profits,  wages 
of  superintendence,  reward  of  absti¬ 
nence,  insurance  against  risk,  and,  above 
all,  interest  on  capital."  Here  is  no 
grumbling  about  wages  of  superintend¬ 
ence  ;  it  is  clearly  stated  that  no  one 
docs  any  work  but  the  working  class  ; 
lawyer,  broker,  and  manager  are  all 
classed  with  the  capitalist  as  robbers  of 
the  working  man.  We  have  no  space 
here  to  discuss  the  remedy  which  Mr. 
Hyndman  and  his  friends  propose  to 
apply — the  assumption  of  all  capital  by 
the  State.  How  the  State  is  to  possess 
itself  of  all  capital  is  pretty  clear.  It 
cannot  buy  it  from  present  holders,  or 
indeed  give  any  compensation,  for  then 
the  State  would  not  be  in  possession  of 
all  capital.  But  if  there  were  any  doubt 
it  is  dismissed  by  Mr.  Hyndman’s  lan¬ 
guage.  Mr.  George  spoke  of  "  resump¬ 
tion  Mr.  Hyndman  speaks  of  "  resti¬ 
tution."  But  this  is  confiscation. 
Far  from  it  ;  it  is  retribution.  Those 
who  cry  for  compensation  for  past  rob¬ 
bery,  and  shriek  confiscation  because 
the  right  to  rob  in  future  is  challenged, 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  men  and 
women  we  would  compensate  are  those 
who  are  now  stumbling,  half-clothed 
and  half-fed,  from  a  pauper  cradle  to  a 
pauper  grave,  in  order  that  capitalists 
and  landlords  may  live  in  luxury  and 
excess.  ’’  *  But  the  revolution  is  to  cure 
all  this,  according  to  Mr.  Hyndman  : 
“  It  needs  but  one  strenuous  and  organ¬ 
ized  effort  to  manifest  the  new  period  in 
legal  and  acknowledged  shape  to  the 
world."  However  Mr.  Hyndman’s  rev¬ 
olution  is  to  come  about,  it  will  not  be 
by  retailing  "  Marx  on  Capital,"  for  no 
Luther  could  ever  work  a  revolution 
with  such  an  unwieldy  Bible  for  his  rule 
of  faith. —  Westminster  Review, 


*  “  Principles  of  Socialism,”  p.  6a 
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"NIGHT  THOUGHTS.” 
BY  NOEL  BATON. 


I. 

Through  unimagined  cycles  of  dead  years — 

Dim  aeons  of  the  world-forgotten  past — 

Nightly,  as  now,  hath  raved  the  homeless  blast 
Around  yon  desolate  mountain  that  uprears 
Its  moveless  bulk  against  the  circling  spheres  ; 

And  round  those  black-fanged  skerry*crags — aghast, 
As  with  some  monstrous  dread — have  roared  the  vast 
Sea  surges  in  the  headland’s  caverned  ears. 

As  now  they  roar — bursting  in  spectral  spray  ; 

And  that  great  gibbous  moon  glared  down  o’er  all. 
Lord  God  !  is  Life  alone  ephemeral, 

While  the  dead  universe  endures  alway  ? 

Not  so  !  The  Living  Soul  born  of  Thy  breath 
In  Thy  life  liveth — nor  can  taste  of  death  ! 


11. 

Far  in  the  mountain  gorge  the  hollow  roar 
Of  torrent  waters  ;  the  wind’s  eldrich  moan 
Through  the  gaunt  pines  ;  the  mighty  monotone 
Of  ocean  billowing  on  the  midnight  shore  ! 

Above — heaven’s  awful  palimpsest,  writ  o’er 
With  fiery  runes— as  if  for  me  alone, — 

In  language  clear,  but  to  my  sense  unknown  ; 

Nor  ever  to  be  known,  though  I  should  pore 
Thereon  with  eye  and  heart  and  brain  and  soul. 

Till  that  great  day  when  like  a  burning  scroll 
The  heavens  shall  perish,  and  upon  His  throne, 

Sole  ’mid  the  void  abyss,  Ck>d  broods  once  more  ; 

While  life  and  death,  and  time  and  matter  pass. 

And  only  spirit  remains  of  all  that  was. 

Arran,  September^  1887.  — Murray  s  Magazine. 
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BY  W  J.  LAWRENCE. 


Biassed  by  the  vulgar  debasement  of 
the  supernatural  in  distorted  melodrama 
of  an  order  only  just  obsolete,  we  have 
been  very  much  inclined  latterly  to  as¬ 
sign  the  much-ridiculed  ghost  a  lower 
position  in  the  relative  scale  of  dramatic 
components  than  is  its  due.  A  more 
extensive  examination  of  the  subject  will 
go  to  show  that  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  supernatural  visitations  in  the  dra¬ 
matic  literature  of  the  universe  was  not 
owing  primarily,  as  is  generally  consid¬ 


ered,  to  the  mere  gratefulness  of  such 
expedients  in  moving  a  horror  skilfully, 
but  to  the  infinitely  more  powerful  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  dramatist,  in  striving 
to  depict  all  the  varying  shades  of  hu¬ 
man  thought  and  passion,  could  not 
afford  to  overlook  a  superstition  com¬ 
mon  to  humanity,  and  based  upon  the 
intuitive  belief  in  a  higher  Providence 
and  a  future  state. 

So  distinctly  prominent  was  the  super¬ 
natural  element  at  the  earliest  period  of 
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theatrical  history — when  playgoing  was 
little  else  than  a  pleasant  form  of  relig¬ 
ious  worship— that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Grecian  dramatists  left  posterity  but 
scant  scope  for  inrenting  new  methods 
of  ghost  manipulation.  Thus,  while  in 
the  “  Eumenides”  of  ^Eschylus,  Cly- 
temnestra,  earthy  in  form,  but  ghostly 
in  garb,  voluntarily  revisits  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon,  exposing  her  breast  wound 
with  the  intention  of  arousing  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Furies  against  the  matricide 
Orestes  ;  Darius,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
“  The  Persians”  of  the  same  tragedian, 
is  made  to  signify  his  displeasure  at 
being  raised  from  the  grave  before  the 
entire  Court  by  an  incantation,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  much  petulant  inquisitiveness  be¬ 
fore  vouchsafing  the  information  sought 
by  Atossa  regarding  the  fortunes  of  the 
Persians  in  Greece.  In  the  “  Alcestis” 
of  Euripides,  again,  the  heroine  on  her 
return  from  the  infernal  regions  is  de¬ 
prived  of  speech  on  the  count  that  she 
might  be  tempted  to  reveal  the  secrets 
of  the  other  world- 

In  Italy  the  dramatist  appears,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  relied  more  upon  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  stage  mechanist  than 
upon  his  own  creative  faculties  ;  their 
ghosts  have  a  heavy  lack  of  intellect. 
About  the  most  presentable  specimen  is 
found  at  an  early  period — in  1460,  when 
Gregorio  Carraro  wrote  his  much- 
admired  Latin  drama  of  “  Progne." 
Apparently,  no  perfunctory  half-heart¬ 
edness  stayed  the  hand  of  this  youthful 
nephew  of  Pope  Gregory  XII.  in  limn¬ 
ing  the  shade  of  Diumedes.  Making  its 
appearance  in  a  kind  of  prologue  to  the 
play,  this  hurtible  spectre  bla.sts  every¬ 
thing,  animate  or  otherwise,  it  comes  in 
contact  with,  and  continues  on  its  wild 
course  of  destruction  until  dragged  down 
to  hell  by  an  invisible  hand.  Some 
notion  of  the  pains  taken  in  the  actual 
stage  production  of  ghosts  in  Italy  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  following  receipt 
for  compounding  a  spectre,  as  given  in 
Angelo  Ingegneri’s  curious  treatise  on 
the  theatre  (1594).  "  If  the  spirit,” 

says  he,  ”  be  not  already  upon  the  stage 
when  the  curtain  rises,  it  should  enter  at 
the  far  end,  behind  a  thin  black  veil 
which  should  wear  the  semblance  or 
give  the  idea  of  a  dark  cloud  or  dense 
body  of  air,  such  as  may  be  supposed  to 
surround  an  inhabitant  of  the  infernal 


regions  during  its  temporary  sojourn 
upon  earth.  Through  this  veil  the  shade 
should  be  seen  in  perpetual  motion  ; 
for,  in  my  opinion,  a  ghost  should  never 
stand  still.  The  dress  or  drapery  I 
would  recommend  is  black  taffety  or 
sarsenet,  which  should  fall  over  and  con¬ 
ceal  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  so  that 
the  figure  would  appear  a  formless  form. 
The  tones  of  the  voice  should  be  loud, 
hoarse,  hollow,  and  monotonous,  and 
the  vanishing  or  instantaneous  disap¬ 
pearance  ought  to  be  followed  by  the 
sudden  consumption  by  fire  of  the  black 
veil ;  so  that  the  ghost  would  seem  to 
sink  in  flames  to  its  infernal  abode,  a 
circumstance  that  would  serve  to 
heighten  the  terror  which  such  appear¬ 
ances  are  intended  to  inspire.”  The 
ridiculous  stress  laid  upon  the  stage 
manipulation  of  the  ghost  in  Italy  is 
aptly  shown  by  an  incident  related  in 
”  A  Comparison  between  French  and 
Italian  Music”  (1709)  as  having  been 
witnessed  by  the  writer  in  an  opera  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Theatre  Capranic  in  Rome 
in  1698.  The  ghost  of  a  woman  ap¬ 
peared  suddenly  before  a  posse  of  sol¬ 
diers,  and  by  a  simultaneous  extension 
of  arms  and  deft  unfolding  of  drapery 
quickly  transformed  itself  into  a  com¬ 
plete  palace,  with  fa9ade,  wings,  body, 
and  court-yard.  To  complete  the  ab¬ 
surdity,  the  soldiers  then  struck  their 
halberts  sharply  on  the  stage,  and  were 
immediately  metamorphosed  into  water¬ 
works,  cascades,  trees,  etc.,  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  charming  foreground  to  the  palace. 
Let  it  be  said,  however,  that  in  after 
times,  when  the  influence  of  Shakespeare 
and  Voltaire  had  been  distinctly  felt, 
the  Italian  ghost  was  shorn  of  its  scenic 
excrescences,  and  received  considerable 
intellectual  elevation  ;  a  notable  case  in 
point  presenting  itself  in  Vicenzo 
Monti’s  prize  drama  "  Aristodemo,” 
which  has  all  the  tragic  power  of  Alheri, 
with  appreciably  more  polish  of  style. 

In  reverting  to  the  history  of  the 
ghost  drama  in  England,  thoughts  of 
Shakespeare  naturally  come  uppermost, 
especially  as  it  is  to  his  overmastering 
genius  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
this  species  of  play  in  its  highest  and 
most  legitimate  form,  at  a  time  when 
the  lower  and  more  "popular”  phase 
has  grown  well-nigh  obsolete.  In  treat¬ 
ing  this  aspect  of  the  supernatural  in  five 
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of  his  plays,  Shakespeare  was  not  so 
much  influenced  by  the  allowed  practices 
of  his  own  or  even  more  ancient  stages, 
as  by  the  manners  and  superstitions  of 
his  audience.  Indeed,  in  some  instances, 
particularly  in  the  dream  scene  in 
*  Cymbeline*' — rr.,  irrespective  of  the 
side  issue  whether  the  accompanying 
rhy  ming  dialogue  is  spurious  or  no — the 
suspicion  must  arise  that  this  theme  has 
been  harped  upon  more  to  feed  the  ap¬ 
petite  of  the  vulgar  than  to  eke  out  the 
vital  necessities  of  the  play.  Writing 
for  posterity  is  a  very  pretty  sentiment 
in  its  way,  but  every  playwright  has  first 
to  consider  the  taste  of  his  public  and 
work  accordingly.  This  Shakespeare 
did  ;  and  to  such  purpose  that  no  other 
dramatist  who  reverts  frequently  to  the 
ghost  device  has  handled  the  theme  with 
so  much  power,  variety,  and  discrimi¬ 
nation.  In  “  Richard  HI."  (t593)  the 
somewhat  absurd  proximity  of  the  tents 
of  Richmond  and  his  antagonist  is  surely 
another  proof — if  more  were  needed,  as 
some  appear  to  think — of  the  scenic 
vagueness  of  the  Stuart-Elizabethan 
stage.  Here  we  have  a  direct  pandering 
to  the  tastes  of  the  audience  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  representation  of  the  dreams  of 
two  generals.  In  one  short  scene  we 
are  treated  to  no  fewer  than  eleven  ap¬ 
paritions  (nine  only  of  whom  have  ap¬ 
peared  previously  in  the  play  as  living 
beings),  all  seemingly  acting  in  concert 
and  producing  their  powerful  effect  on 
Richard  by  mere  reiteration.  And  all 
this  based  on  the  vague  tradition,  as 
preserved  by  Holinshed,  that  the  Crook¬ 
back  "  being  asleep  .  .  .  saw  divers 
images  like  terrible  devils,  which  pulled 
and  haled  him  ;  not  suffering  him  to 
take  any  quiet  or  rest !’’ 

We  ^et  the  genuine  ghost  in  "  Julius 
Caesar’^  *  (1601),  introduced  not  so 
much  for  transient  stage  effect  as  with 


*  In  1719  was  published  the  Drury  Lane 
■ctina  edition  of  this  tragedy  as  **  altered  by 
Sir  William  Davenant  and  John  Dryden" — a 
statement  which  must  be  viewed  with  grave 
suspicion.  The  text  is  noteworthy,  as  it  was 
that  followed  for  many  years  afterward  at 
both  houses.  Lovers  of  claptrap  may  be  com¬ 
mended  to  the  following  interpolation,  which, 
as  spoken  by  Brutus,  brings  the  curtain  down 
on  the  fourth  act : — 

Sure  they  haee  rail’d  tome  deril  to  their  aid. 

And  think  to  rrightea  Brutut  with  a  shade  ; 

But  ere  the  nteht  cloaca  thta  fatal  day. 

I’ll  scad  wore  ghoata  this  riait  to  repay. 


the  subtle  intention  of  showing  that  the 
spirit  of  the  weak-bodied  Caesar  is  the 
controlling  force  throughout,  and  event¬ 
ually  triumphs  in  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  conspirators  at  Philippi.  Here  we 
are  in  touch  with  the  metaphysical  es¬ 
sence  speedily  to  be  developed  to  the 
uttermost  in  "  Hamlet."  This  recalls 
to  mind,  however,  that  the  ghost  had 
figured  prominently  on  English  boards, 
prior  even  to  the  appearance  of  **  Rich¬ 
ard  III.;"  particularly  in  an  old  play 
on  the  Hamlet  legend,  whose  lines,  we 
may  take  it,  were  closely  followed  by 
Shakespeare,  seeing  that  Saxo  Grammat¬ 
icus  has  naught  to  say  of  the  troubled 
spirit  of  Hamlet's  father.  The  earliest 
draft  of  Shakespeare’s  immortal  tragedy 
is  usually  assigned  to  r6o2  ;  but  that  an 
older  piece  on  the  same  subject  had  seen 
the  light  is  evidenced  by  a  distinct  allu¬ 
sion  in  the  Epistle  by  Nash  prefixed  to 
Greene’s  "  Menaphon"  (r589  ;  perhaps 
rsSy)  ;  and  again  by  the  fact  that  Hens- 
lowe  makes  mention  in  his  diary  of  a 
]>erformance of  "  Hamlet"  by  the  regu¬ 
lar  players  at  Newington  Butts,  June  9, 
r594.  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  the  ghost  had  a  place  in  this  piece. 
A  curious  passage  in  "  A  Warning  for 
Faire  Women"  {drta  1589)  tends  to 
prove  this  ;  presuming,  of  course,  that 
the  allusion  is  to  the  older  "  Hamlet." 
In  the  induction  to  the  play,  where  the 
various  sections  of  the  drama  are  personi¬ 
fied,  Comedy,  in  disputing  with  Trag¬ 
edy,  speaks  thuswise  of  her  sable  sis¬ 
ter's  idiosyncrasies. 

- Then  of  a  filthy  whining  ghost 

Lapt  in  some  foul  sheet  or  a  leather  pilch, 
Comes  screaming  like  a  pig  half  slick’d,  and 
cries 

Vindicta !  revenge,  revenge. 

With  that  a  little  rosin  flasheth  forth 
Like  smoke  out  of  a  tobacco  pipe  or  a  boy’s 
squib - 

The  allusion  here  is  rendered  more 
apparent  by  a  passage  in  Lodge’s  "  Wits 
Miserie,  etc.’  (1596),  treating  of  "a 
foul  lubber,  who  looks  as  pale  as  the 
visard  of  the  ghost  which  cried  so  mis¬ 
erably  at  the  Theator,  like  an  oister 
wife,  ‘  Hamlet,  revenge.'  ’’  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  also  that  about  the  same  time, 
or  perhaps  slightly  preceding  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Shakespeare’s  play,  appeared 
another  ghost  drama  in  the  shape  of 
Marston’s  "  Antonio’s  Revenge,’’  in  the 
third  act  of  which  occurs  the  following 
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quaint  stage  direction  :  **  While  the 
measure  is  dancing,  Andrugio’s  ghost  is 
placed  betwixt  the  music  houses.” 

In  dealing  with  ”  Hamlet  ”  Dr.  John¬ 
son  has  felicitously  pointed  out  that  the 
tenor  of  Horatio’s  impressive  apos¬ 
trophe  in  the  first  act — 

Stay,  illusion. 

If  thou  hast  any  sound  or  use  of  voice. 

Speak  to  me 

is  very  congruous  in  its  matter  to  the 
common  traditions  rife  in  Shakespeare’s 
day  as  to  the  cauMS  of  apparitions. 
Apart  from  this,  the  origin  of  some  of 
the  current  superstitions  hinted  at  in  the 
Ghost’s  address  to  Hamlet  may  be  said 
to  lie  hidden  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
Thus  Davies  draws  a  well-defined  and- 
ogy  between  the  well-known 

I  am  forbid 

To  tdl  the  secreU  of  my  prison  bouse, 

and  a  portion  of  Lucian’s  ”  Dialogue  of 
Menippus  and  Philonides,”  wherein  the 
former  is  importuned  to  reveal  the  laws 
and  decrees  of  the  infernal  judges,  and 
excuses  himself  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
unlawful  to  disclose  what  has  passed  in 
the  nether  regions,  as  those  so  trans¬ 
gressing  suffered  condign  punishment  at 
the  hands  of  Rhadamanthus.  This,  of 
course,  only  shows  the  antiquity  of  the 
belief,  not,  as  Davies  argues,  the  source 
from  whence  Shakespeare  drew  his  in¬ 
spiration. 

A  similar  far-reaching  origin  applies 
to  the  cock-crowing  superstition  so  com¬ 
mon  among  the  vulgar  in  Shakespeare’s 
time.  Steevens  very  pertinently  re¬ 
marks  that  Philostratus,  in  his  relation 
of  the  appearance  of  Achilles’s  ghost  to 
Apollonius  Tyaneus,  says  it  disappeared 
amid  scintillations  at  the  crowing  of  the 
cock.*  Apropos^  Sir  Jonah  Barrington 
^ives  us  an  amusing  glimpse  in  his 
*  Memoirs”  of  the  license  taken  by  the 
Dublin  actors,  about  1787,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  portion  of  the  Ghost’s  ad¬ 
dress.  Just  as  the  dagger  had  its  ma¬ 
terial  repiesentative  in  Macbeth’s  famous 
soliloquy  when  the  tragedy  was  per¬ 
formed  in  Germany  for  the  first  time,  so 
the  Milesian  audiences  were  regularly 
indulged  with  a  cock-crowing  mimic, 
who  fulfilled  his  office  so  satisfactorily 
as  not  only  to  disarm  the  subtle  criti- 


*  Vide  V»l.  ApolL  iv.  16. 
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cism  of  the  ”  gods,”  but  to  startle  half 
a  doxen  roosters,  specially  conveyed  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes,  into  a  similar  foolish¬ 
ness. 

Between  the  buried  Majesty  of  Den¬ 
mark  and  the  shade  of  Banquo  a  wide 
gulf  resolves  itself.  The  one,  tangible 
in  a  way,  endowed  with  speech,  and 
constituting  the  mainspring  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  motive  ;  the  other  purely  episodical 
— the  mere  silent  conjuration  of  a  dis¬ 
tempered  brain,  and  visible  only  to  that 
intelligence.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
former  is  simply  an  apparition,  tout 
courts  the  latter  a  veritable  ghost.  Ab¬ 
surdly  enough,  Lloyd,  Davies,  Hazlitt, 
Tieck,  Grant  White,  and  other  com¬ 
mentators  seem  to  imply  in  their  reason¬ 
ings  that  Shakespeare  was  not  meta¬ 
physician  enough  to  appreciate  this  radi¬ 
cal  dissimilarity  ;  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  poet,  as  already  pointed  out,  was 
considerably  handicapped  by  popular 
taste,  which  did  not  tend  toward  the 
intangible  in  supernatural  visitations- 
So  little  ground  for  sympathy  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  commentators  and  the  histri¬ 
onic  profession  as  an  entity,  that  the 
wild  endeavors  of  the  closet-reader  to 
force  his  convictions  upon  the  tradition- 
loving  player  cannot  but  appear  su¬ 
premely  ridiculous  to  the  unbiassed  on¬ 
looker.  Up  to  Garrick's  time  the  ex¬ 
plicit  stage  direction,  ”  The  Ghost  of 
Banquo  rises  and  sits  in  Macbeth’s 
place,”  had  been  religiously  obeyed, 
and  the  effect  plainly  rendered  before 
the  eyes  of  the  audience.  Since  that, 
opinion  has  been  divided,  as  the  actor, 
misled  by  the  commentators,  appears  to 
think  he  has  the  option  of  playing  the 
scene  either  in  the  original  manner  or 
according  to  the  tenets  of  modern  phi¬ 
losophy.  This  is  a  huge  mistake  ;  Shake¬ 
speare  does  not  lend  himself  to  modern 
methods  of  illustration,  as  we  can  very 
plainly  see  by  the  ill  done  in  lavishing 
excessive  scenic  detail  upon  a  drama, 
essentially  one  of  the  vaguest  back¬ 
ground.  Phelps  at  Sadler’s  Wells  (May 
1844),  and  Charles  Kean  at  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s  (February  1853),  wise  in  their 
generation,  stuck  loyally  to  the  Shake¬ 
spearian  mandate.  In  Kean’s  revival, 
the  method  pursued  in  the  mounting  of 
the  banquet  scene  was  generally  consid¬ 
ered  to  materially  augment  the  effect. 
The  rudely  garbed  roisterers  feasting  at 
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table  were  set  off  at  the  front  and  sides 
by  a  series  of  arch-supporting  columns, 
attached  to  which  were  the  torches, 
whose  unearthly  flicketings  gave  the 
scene  its  necessary  weirdness.  The 
ghost  of  Banquo  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  through  an  aperture  in  a  table  in 
the  background,  situated  beneath  a  bal¬ 
cony  of  minstrels  ;  subsequently  one  of 
the  more  prominent  pillars  became 
transparent  and  revealed  the  shade  in  its 
interior.  Wrote  a  contemporary  :  “The 
effect  of  the  apparition  is  perfectly 
novel,  as  far  as  our  experience  of  stage 
matters  extends,  and  has  evidently  been 
inspired  by  a  poetical  feeling.  There  is 
something  more  than  mere  melodra¬ 
matic  mechanism  in  the  invention  and 
contrivance  of  such  an  incident.  The 
dazzling  illumination  of  the  head  avoids 
much  that  is  unpleasant  in  the  usual  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  gashes  on  the  brow, 
and  preserves  the  sublimity  and  terror 
proper  to  a  supernatural  appearance.  It 
is  altogether  in  taste." 

I.et  us  hark  back  a  little,  however. 

In  Middleton  and  Rowley’s  “  Change¬ 
ling"  (r623),  the  murderer,  De  Flores, 
is  startled  in  the  dumb  show  preceding 
the  fourth  act  by  the  apparition  of  his 
victim's  shade,  threateningly  shaking  the 
hand  from  which  a  jewelled  finger  had 
been  cut  as  a  token  of  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  deed.  No  very  elaborate  use 
is  made  of  this  ghostly  visitant,  but  its 
appearance  and  sudden  vanishing  in  the 
fifth  act  evokes  a  highly  poetical  ejacu¬ 
lation  from  the  murderer  : — 

Ha  !  what  art  thon  that  tak’st  away  the  light 
Betwixt  that  star  and  me  ?  I  dread  thee  not : 
'Twas  but  a  mist  of  conscience  ;  all’s  clear 
again  ! 

Massinger,  with  all  his  fine  melo¬ 
dramatic  power,  is  very  sparing  with  his 
ghosts.  In  his  extant  plays  he  calls 
them  up  but  twice,  making  little  capital 
out  of  their  introduction,  and  seeming 
timorous  of  endowing  them  with  speech. 
Thus  in  “  The  Roman  Actor”  we  have 
the  material  embodiment  of  Caesar's 
dream,  in  which  the  shades  of  Junius 
Rusticus  and  Palphurius  Sura  rise  up 
amid  “  dreadful  music,"  and  wave  their 
blood-stained  weapons  over  the  head  of 
the  uneasy  slumberer.  Somewhat  more 
horrible  are  the  ghosts  of  young  Male- 
fort  and  his  poisoned  mother  in  the 
“  Unnatural  Combat ;"  the  one  “  naked 


to  the  waist"  and  full  of  wounds,  the 
other  exposing  a  leprous  face  to  the  au¬ 
dience.  They  give  their  interrogator  to 
understand,  by  means  of  signs^that  they 
are  bereft  of  speech,  but  manage  very 
well  to  answer  everything  asked  of  them 
in  perspicuous  dumb-show. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  stage  ghost, 
as  a  thing  invulnerable  to  the  assaults  of 
the  Puritan,  reappeared  in  all  its  pristine 
force  and  vigor.  At  least,  such  is  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  prologue 
to  Drydcn  and  Nat.  Lee’s  ’’  Q£dipu8, 
King  of  Thebes” — a  play  very  popular 
when  first  acted  at  the  Duke’s  Theatre 
in  1678,  and  frequently  revived  and  re¬ 
printed  down  to  the  year  1760.  In  this 
tragedy,  as  in  “  'The  Persians  ’’  of 
.^schylus  and  ’’  Semiramis"  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  the  shade  (of  Laius)  is  invoked 
from  the  infernal  regions  by  means  of 
an  incantation.  The  prominence  of  the 
ghost  as  a  grateful  auxiliary  in  the  trag¬ 
edies  of  some  thirty  years  later  is 
clearly  shown  by  a  remark  of  Addison 
in  the  forty-fourth  Spectator.  ’*  There 
is  nothing,"  he  says,  "  which  delights 
and  terrifies  our  English  Theatre  so 
much  as  a  ghost,  especially  when  he  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  bloody  shirt.  A  spectre  has 
very  often  saved  a  play,  though  he  has 
done  nothing  but  stalked  across  the 
stage,  or  rose  through  a  cleft  of  it  and 
sunk  again  without  speaking  one  word.” 
Again,  in  his  humorous  list  of  properties 
alleged  to  be  for  sale  in  consequence  of 
the  closing  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
Addison,  in  the  forty-second  Tatler, 
gives  us  an  insight  into  the  external  trap¬ 
pings  of  the  orthodox  spectre  of  the 
period.  One  of  the  items  consists  of 
“  a  suit  of  clothes  for  a  ghost,  viz.,  a 
bloody  shirt,  a  doublet  curiously  pinked, 
and  a  coat  with  three  great  eyelet-holes 
upon  the  breast.” 

In  Benjamin  Martyn’s  “  Timoleon,” 
as  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1730,  the 
ghost  of  an  uninjured  father  rises  before 
his  evil-minded  son  Timophanes  in  a 
darkened  apartment,  and  warns  him  of 
the  peril  of  his  course.  Timoleon,  the 
virtuous  brother  of  the  tyrant,  enters 
during  the  interview,  but  fails  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  shade  when  appealed  to  by  the 
momentarily  distracted  villain.  Here  is 
the  ghostly  admonition  : — 

Beware,  beware,  beware,  Timoleon’s  death  ! 
Hear,  mark  and  tremble  at  thy  fMure  (ate  : 
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Vengeance  awaits  thee  ;  this  thy  father  tells 
thee  ; 

Hear  and  attend  me — Oh  my  son  !  repent ! 
Repent,  or  soon  thou  wilt  Im  doom’d  to  Tor¬ 
ments, 

To  endless  Torments,  never  ceasing  Pains  ; 

1  may  no  more — Redress  thy  Country's 
\Vrongs. 

Observe,  Repent,  Redress. 

It  was  in  this  self-same  year  that 
Fielding  brought  out  at  the  Haymaiket 
the  eaily  draft  of  his  mock  tragedy  of 
“  Tom  Thumb,”  in  which  the  ghost  of 
Gaffer  Thumb,  after  indulging  in  a  great 
deal  of  grandiloquent  language,  parody¬ 
ing  sundry  inflated  passages  in  ”  The 
Conquest  of  Granada,”  ”  Cyrus  the 
Great,”  etc.,  is  actually  killed  by  the 
diminutive  hero  of  the  burlesque 
Fielding  subsequently  expanded  the 
piece  from  two  to  three  acts,  omitting 
the  whimsical  episode  mentioned  above, 
which,  as  we  are  credibly  informed  by 
Mrs.  Pilkington,  was  the  instigation  of 
making  the  usually  sedate  creator  of 
”  Gulliver”  laugh  heartily  for  only  the 
second  lime  in  his  life.  In  "  Pasquin,” 
again,  the  ”  Prose  Homer  of  Human 
Nature”  is  once  more  quietly  humorous 
at  the  expense  of  the  contemporary 
stage  hobgoblin,  waxing  terribly  sarcas¬ 
tic  over  the  cock-crowing  tradition. 
Trapwit  is  seriously  made  to  declare 
that  ”  a  Ghost  is  the  Soul  of  Tragedy,” 
and  farther  on  Sneerwell,  in  confessing 
his  inability  to  see  the  necessary  con¬ 
nection  between  thunder  and  lightning 
and  unearthly  visitations,  is  informed 
by  F'ustian,  with  equal  phlegm,  that 
these  theatrical  auxiliaries  ”  are,  indeed, 
properly  the  paraphernalia  of  a  ghost.” 

The  hollow  insincerity  of  the  French 
in  their  protestations  respecting  a  scru¬ 
pulous  regard  of  the  rules  of  the  Ancients 
is  plainly  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the 
ghost  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a 
common  factor  in  Grecian  tragedy)  had 
no  place  whatsoever  in  the  dramatic  art 
of  that  country  until  the  time  of  Vol¬ 
taire.  Its  introduction  then  was  virtu¬ 
ally  the  direct  result  of  Shakespearian 
influence,  as  Voltaire,  while  openly  vil- 
lifying  and  misrepresenting  the  English 
Sophocles,  was  not  above  attempting  to 
revolutionize  his  own  stage  by  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  despised  one.  Thus  it  was 
his  servile  imitation  of  Othello  in 
‘‘  Zara”  that  eradicated  the  French  prej¬ 
udice  against  killing  in  sight  of  the 
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audience.  Voltaire  had  made  some 
mild  tentative  plagiarisms  from  ”  Ham¬ 
let  ”  in  his  tragedy  of  "  Eryphile,” 
wiitten  in  1732  ;  but  his  clumsy  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  ghost  of  Amphiaraus  in  the 
fourth  act  went  so  far  toward  marring 
the  success  of  the  play  that  when  Uucis's 
version  of  “  Hamlet,”  with  Mole  in  the 
title-role,  was  brought  out  in  1769,  the 
spectral  device  was  entirely  discarded. 
However,  the  vexed  question  of  the 
permissibility  of  the  ghost  in  modern 
classical  tragedy  was  disposed  of,  once 
and  forever,  by  the  reception  meted 
out  to  ”  Semiramis,”  which  had  been 
ostensibly  written  for  that  purpose. 
Here,  for  the  second  time,  Voltaire  fell 
far  short  of  our  own  great  mover  of  the 
supernatural.  There  is  a  touch  of 
.^schylus  as  well  as  Shakespeare  in  the 
shade  of  Ninus,  but  the  apparition 
labors  under  the  heavy  misfortune  of 
being  superfluous — a  fault  sharply  ac¬ 
centuated  by  the  ridiculously  bombastic 
nature  of  its  language.  An  amusing 
contretemps  that  occurred  during  the  first 
representation  of  this  tragedy  contrib¬ 
uted  very  materially  toward  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  custom  of  allowing  the  grand 
seigneurs  to  obtrude  themselves  upon 
the  stage.  After  the  stereotyped  num¬ 
ber  of  thunderclaps  the  ghost  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  burst  from  the  tomb  in  broad 
daylight,  face  to  face  with  the  entire 
Court.  So  great  was  the  crowd  of  stage 
loungers  on  the  premiere  that  the  senti¬ 
nel  deputed  to  guard  the  entrance  to 
the  tomb  found  it  necessary,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  audience,  to  de¬ 
mand  in  ringing  tones,  ”  Room  for  the 
Ghost,  gentlemen,  please.  Room  for 
the  Ghost.”  This  incident,  bordering 
perilously  on  the  ludicrous,  stimulated 
Voltaire  in  his  endeavors  toward  banish¬ 
ing  these  irritating  stage-lumberers — a 
reform,  thanks  to  the  material  support 
rendered  by  others,  he  eventually  effect¬ 
ed.  The  play  triumphed  despite  its 
many  faults  and  daring  innovations ; 
but  the  highly  absurd  figure  cut  by  the 
ghost,  with  all  its  utterances  ”  wrapped 
up  in  oracular  obscurity,”  ruined  its 
prospects  in  England,  when  Ayscough’s 
indifferent  version  was  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1776.  Referring  to  the 
alteration  of  the  arrangement  round  the 
tom^  whereby  only  the  widow  and  the 
son  of  the  departed  Ninus  were  allowed 
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a  private  interview  with  the  Monarch’s 
shade,  a  contemporary  says  :  "In  this 
scene  the  figure  and  port  of  the  Assyrian 
monarch  exactly  resembled  those  of  an 
old  Chelsea  pensioner  employed  to 
watch  a  churchyard,  and  bursting  from 
a  sentry-box  to  catch  the  persons  who 
came  to  steal  bodies  for  the  surgeons.’’ 

From  a  poverty  of  ghosts  the  French 
stage  in  course  of  time  arrived  at  a 
plethora.  Thus  in  Dumas  the  elder’s 
"  Don  Juan  de  Marona’’  (1836),  the 
immortal  scapegrace,  while  prosecuting 
his  libertinism  within  the  sanctuary  of 
a  church,  is  incontinently  seized  by  the 
statue  of  an  old  flame  and  made  to  be¬ 
hold  the  shades  of  all  those  whose  jour¬ 
ney  to  another  world  he  had  expedited 
in  a  wild  vision  of  white  sheets  and  wax 
tapers.  Then  comes  the  masterstroke. 
The  maledictions  of  those  who  had 
loved  "  not  wisely,  but  too  well,’’  hav¬ 
ing  evoked  the  descent  of  an  angel  with 
a  laming  sword  to  fulfil  the  retributive 
decree  (carried  mm.  con),  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  for  the  shade  of  Juan's  father 
to  emerge  from  the  tomb  to  say  a  good 
word  on  behalf  of  his  scaramouch  ! 

Writing  of  the  Drury  Lane  season  of 
1781-82,  Charles  Lamb,  in  his  "  First 
Play,’’  treats  of  "  a  pantomime  called 
‘  Lun's  Ghost  ’ — a  satiric  touch,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  upon  Rich  not  lung  since  dead 
— but  to  my  apprehension  (too  severe 
for  satire)  Lun  was  as  remote  a  piece 
of  antiquity  as  Lud — the  father  of  a 
long  line  of  Harlequins — transmitting 
his  dagger  of  lath  (the  wooden  sceptre) 
through  countless  ages.  1  saw  the 
primeval  Motley  come  from  the  silent 
tomb  in  a  ghastly  vest  of  white  patch- 
work,  like  the  apparition  of  a  dead  rain¬ 
bow.  So  harlequins  (thought  1)  look 
when  they  are  dead.’’  After  this  it  was 
an  easy  step  to  the  melodramatic  ghost, 
which  may  be  said  to  date  from 
"  Monk’’  lewis’s  “  Castle  Spectre,’’  as 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1798.  Not 
very  long  ago  Mr.  John  Hollingshead 
sought  to  show  us  what  egregious  fools 
our  grandfathers  weie,  by  a  half-hearted 
revival  of  this,  one  of  their  favorite 
pieces  ;  but  he  failed  to  convince  us 
that  a  play  that  had  held  the  stage  for 
close  on  half  a  century  was  altogether 
devoid  of  genuine  dramatic  "grit." 
Viewing  "  The  Castle  Spectre’’  ^  a 
melodrama  of  its  class,  and  taking  into 


consideration  the  undeveloped  stage  re¬ 
sources  of  the  period,  its  various  ghost 
effects  pass  muster  very  respectably. 
Added  to  this  it  contains  several  capital 
acting  parts.  One  notices  in  reading 
the  piece  a  grimly  humorous  bit  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  armory  scene  in  the  second 
act  that  causes  the  mind  to  speedily  re¬ 
vert  to  the  incident  in  "  Les  Cloches  de 
Corneville,’’  wherein  Gaspard  is  con¬ 
siderably  upset  by  the  movements  of 
Grenicheaux  when  the  lily-livered  fisher¬ 
man  is  imprisoned  in  the  old  armor. 
But  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  attractions 
of  the  melodrama,  the  concluding  action 
must  be  referred  to.  The  scene  is  "  a 
gloomy  subterraneous  cavern,’’  and  the 
stage  direction  runs  ;  "  Osmond,  draw¬ 
ing  his  sword,  rushes  upon  Reginald, 
who  is  disarmed  and  beaten  upon  his 
knees  ;  when  at  the  moment  that  Os¬ 
mond  lifts  his  arm  to  stab  him  Evelina’s 
ghost  throws  herself  between  them  ; 
Osmond  starts  back  and  drops  his  sword 
— Angela,  disengaging  herself  from 
Hassan,  springs  suddenly  forward  and 
plunges  her  dagger  into  Osmond’s 
bosom,  who  falls  with  a  loud  groan  and 
faints.  The  ghost  vanishes ;  Angela 
and  Reginald  rush  into  each  other’s 
arms.  Curtain.’’ 

After  tunning  the  gamut  of  the  minor 
theatres,  the  melodramatic  ghost  made 
its  appearance  in  somewhat  over-ripe 
form  at  Richardson’s  booth.  Such  an 
overmastering  belief  had  the  quaint, 
honest-hearted  old  showman  in  the 
drawing  powers  of  spectres  and  blue 
fire,  that  his  extravagant  use  of  both 
went  as  far  in  its  way  toward  stultifying 
the  regular  ghost  drama  as  the  bur¬ 
lesques  that  subsequently  banished  the 
general  run  of  highly  colored  melodrama. 

Writing  in  editorial  fashion,  Mark 
Lemon — apparently  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  he  himself,  as  a  melodramatic  play¬ 
wright,  did  not  come  to  the  assault  with 
perfectly  clean  hands— tells  us  that  he 
was  "  once  introduced  to  the  celebrated 
Muster  Richardson,  and  were  presented 
with  a  free  admission  to  his  *  theatre  as 
one  of  the  profession.’  The  drama  was 
called  ‘  The  Wandering  Outlaw  ;  or, 
the  Hour  of  Retribution,’  concluding 
with  the  ‘  Death  of  Orsino,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Accusing  Spirit.’  We 
did  not  enjoy  it  very  much,  as  the  rain 
came  through  the  canvas,  and  the  prin- 
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cipal  tragedian  and  the  ghost  had  the 
influenza.” 

One  very  important  fact  in  connection 
with  the  rough-and-ready  type  of  spec¬ 
tral  drama  is  that  the  improvements 
effected  in  the  stage  management  of 
ghosts  were  distinctly  felt  in  more  ”  le¬ 
gitimate”  grooves  long  after  the  Monk 
Lewis  school  had  become  effete.  Thus, 
when  “Hamlet”  was  revived  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre  in  August  1846,  with 
Mr.  Abinglon  in  the  tille-iole,  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  ghost  on  the  battle¬ 
ments  and  in  the  Queen’s  chamber  were 
made  behind  some  cleveily  worked 
transparent  scenery,  the  two  being  so 
well  confused  by  means  of  a  powerful 
light  that  the  shade  of  Hamlet’s  father 
actually  acquired  the  semblance  of  being 
seen  through.  In  Charles  Dillon’s  re¬ 
vival  of  the  tragedy  at  the  Lyceum,  in 
February  1857,  this  contrivance  under¬ 
went  considerable  elaboration  in  the 
closet  scene,  avowedly  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  smoothing  over  the  obvious  awk¬ 
wardness  of  the  Queen’s  lack  of  percep¬ 
tion.  The  lower  part  of  the  back  and 
side  scene  at  one  angle  became  trans¬ 
parent  and  revealed  the  shade  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  king  in  the  act  of  passing  from 
behind  his  own  portrait  to  a  certain  de¬ 
fined  point,  where  it  vanished.  The 
only  thing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  in¬ 
novation  is  that  it  saved  the  shallow 
spectator  the  fatigue  of  pondering  over 
the  contradictory  nature  of  the  scene  ; 
as  for  the  rest,  Shakespeare  never  in¬ 
tended  this  metaphysical  puzzle  to  be 
solved  in  any  such  arbitrary  fashion. 
In  a  word,  the  mistake  made  is  only 
another  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of 
applying  modern  methods  of  over-scenic 
elaboration  to  a  drama  void  of  back¬ 
ground. 

A  very  suggestive  bit  of  ”  business,” 
based  upon  an  old  stage  artifice  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving  in  his 
Lyceum  revival  of  the  play  (January 
1879).  In  the  first  act  the  Ghost,  hav¬ 
ing  departed  on  one  side  of  the  stage, 
was  almost  instantaneously  seen  to  glide 
away  at  the  back  of  the  scene  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  Needless  to  say  that 
Mr.  T.  Mead  was  in  this  instance  favored 
with  a  stage  “  double.”  No  other  very 
startling  innovation  presented  itself,  but 
in  the  scene  where  Hamlet  learns  the 
secret  of  his  father’s  undoing,  the  im¬ 


pressive  stage  setting  of  Mr.  Hawes 
Ciaven  gave  presence  to  the  shade,  and 
readily  lent  itself  to  a  surprising  exit. 
This  was  about  all  that  could  be  done 
for  one  of  the  most  conventional  rdles 
on  the  boards.  Strange  to  say,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  never-ending  new  readings 
of  the  play,  the  Ghost  still  mourns  on 
in  that  “  slow,  solemn,  and  undertone 
of  voice,”  and  wends  its  weary  way 
with  that  “  noiseless  tread,  as  if  .  .  . 
composed  of  air,”  which  we  are  author- 
itativelv  told  were  the  prime  character¬ 
istics  of  Barton  Booth’s  acting  in  the 
part. 

The  second  and  last  great  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  melodramatic  ghost 
dates  from  February  24,  1852,  when 
Boucicault’s  loose  version  of  ”  Les 
Fr^res  Corses”  was  produced  by  Charles 
Kean  at  the  Princess’s.  A  fact  not 
generally  known  in  connection  with 
Dumas’s  play,  as  originally  brought  out 
at  the  Theatre  Historique,  in  Paris, 
some  five  or  six  years  previously,  is  that 
the  famous  sliding  trap  and  ghost  mel¬ 
ody  had  no  place  in  the  performance. 
Indeed,  so  repugnant  to  the  French  in¬ 
stinct  was  this  trapwork,  that  when 
Fechter  resumed  the  dual  role  (his  orig¬ 
inal  creation)  in.  English  form,  at  the 
Princess's  in  1862,  he  discarded  it  alto¬ 
gether.  M.  StOpel’s  awe  -  inspiring 
“  Ghost  Melody”  is  said  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  clever  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  a  Movement  in  one  of  Mozart’s 
Masses  ;  but  the  public  have  yet  to  learn 
of  the  inventor  of  the  contrivance  by 
means  of  which  an  apparition  was  first 
made  to  appear  gradually  upon  the  stage 
by  a  lateral  instead  of  a  perprendicular 
ascent.  One  would  not  be  very  far 
wrong,  perhaps,  in  assigning  it  to  the  in¬ 
scrutable  Dion  himself,  who  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  stage  mechanist  has  few  living 
rivals.  All  this,  however,  is  a  more  or 
less  interesting  departure  from  the  main 
issue.  The  intrinsic  value  of  “  The  Cor¬ 
sican  Brothers”  in  its  epoch-making  as¬ 
pect  lies  in  its  pronounced  psychology. 
There  can  be  little  room  for  doubting 
that  the  success  of  this  play — its  imme¬ 
diate  influence  and  long-extended  pop¬ 
ularity  —  contributed  very  materially 
toward  the  education  of  the  masses  up 
to  the  pitch  required  for  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  that  terrible  avalanche  of 
quasi-scientifle  fiction,  whose  advent 
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was  significantty  heralded  by  the  ap|>ear- 
ance  of  Hugh  Conway’s  “  Called  Back.  ” 
So  far  as  the  Drama  is  concerned,  its 
influence  is  clearly  apparent.  Striking 
the  iron  at  white  heat,  Boucicault  wrote 
his  conglomeration  of  horrors  called 
“  The  Vampire”  (Princess's  Theatre, 
June  1852),  with  a  catastrophe  portray¬ 
ing  the  destruction  of  the  stealthy  blood¬ 
sucker  by  the  collapse  of  a  tower,  after 
having  a  mauvais  quart  d' heure  with  the 
apparitions  of  two  hapless  maidens 
whom  he  had  sent  to  their  account  only 
a  few  centuries  previously.  Of  a  surety, 
when  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  perpetrated 
”  Ruddygore,”  he  must  have  had  in  his 
mind’s  eye  a  vision  scene  in  Bouci- 
cault’s  concoction,  in  which  a  female 
character  receives  warning  of  her  im¬ 
pending  doom  by  beholding  the  former 
victims  of  the  monster  in  the  act  of 
walking  out  of  their  portrait  frames. 
All  this,  however,  was  a  mere  foolish 
retrogression  to  the  long-forgotten 
”  Alonzo  and  Imogene”  style  of  piece  ; 
the  psychological  grip  was  more  directly 
seen  in  Wilkins’s  posthumous  drama. 
Selfishness,”  as  produced  at  the  City 
of  London  Theatre  in  February  1856. 
In  this  play  the  essence  of  the  hero’s 
conscience  actually  formed  one  of  the 
dramatis  persona,  and  followed  him 
about  on  the  stage  as  a  sort  of  wraith  or 
double.  Some  six  or  seven  years  after¬ 
ward  it  seemed  as  if  the  ghost  drama 
was  about  to  take  a  fresh  lease  of  exist¬ 
ence,  consequent  upon  the  temporary 
success  on  the  regular  boards  (notably 
at  the  Adelphi,  in  June  1863)  of  the 
startling  optical  illusions  first  shown  to 
the  public  by  Professor  Pepper  at  the 
Polytechnic,  and  still  popular  in  the 
provinces  as  a  separate  species  of  en¬ 
tertainment.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
many  drawbacks  incidental  to  the  use  of 
the  contrivance  in  an  ordinary  theatre, 
it  was  speedily  abandoned.  The  great 
reflecting  glass  on  the  stage  was  deemed 


a  source  of  perpetual  danger  to  actors 
not  habituated  to  its  presence,  and, 
moreover,  was  occasionally  found  to  so 
far  err  in  its  work  as  to  show  the  pittites 
their  counterfeit  presentments  when  the 
reflection  should  have  been  that  of  the 
character  in  the  “  oven”  below. 

Anything  but  a  prosperous  career 
awaits  the  stage  ghost  in  the  future.  In 
these  days  of  Spiritualism  and  general 
Psychic  Research  we  are  prone  to  view 
supernatural  appearances  more  in  the 
light  of  scientific  apathy  than  in  that  of 
the  old  time  terror.  No  longer  do  we 
quake  at  ghosts  ;  we  set  to  woik  to 
analyze  them.  Fielding  humorously  en¬ 
deavored  in  ”  Pasquin”  to  convey  the 
auricular  impression  of  the  "ghost  of 
sbme  poor  opera  tune  but  such  a  feat 
would  be  trifling  compared  with  the 
efforts  required  of  the  daring  concocter 
of  ghost  drama  who  should  essay  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  marches  of  re¬ 
cent  psychological  fiction.  The  stage 
must  always  be  abreast  of  the  times. 
One  extraordinary  and  consoling  fact  in 
connection  with  the  facile  princeps  of  all 
ghost  plays  is,  that  while  its  supernat¬ 
ural  elements  were  created  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  purpose  of  inspiring  terror  in 
the  minds  of  Sluart-Elizabethan  audi¬ 
ences,  they  retain  other  characteristics 
which  render  the  tragedy  eminently  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  present  age  of  telepathic 
belief.  The  Buried  Majesty  of  Den¬ 
mark  is  alike  visible  to  Hamlet,  Hor¬ 
atio,  and  the  watch  ;  but  in  the  closet 
scene  the  incestuous  queen  has  no  cog¬ 
nizance  of  its  speech  or  action.  The 
only  solution  to  the  mystery  is  that 
Shakespeare  apparently  intended  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  spirit 
possessed  a  certain  occult  influence  over 
humanity,  and  had  the  power  of  making 
itself  heard  and  seen  by  one  only  of  two 
persons  present  with  whom  it  had  been 
intimately  associated  in  the  flesh. — 
Gentleman' s  Magazine. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
BY  ARCHIBALD 

By  the  universal  consent  of  mankind, 
the  name  of  Charles  Darwin  was  placed 
even  during  his  lifetime  among  those  of 
the  few  great  lea'tiers  who  stand  foith 
for  all  time  as  the  creative  spirits  who 
have  founded  and  legislated  for  the 
realm  of  Science.  It  is  too  soon  to  es> 
timate  with  precision  the  full  value  and 
effect  of  his  work.  The  din  of  contro* 
versjr  that  rose  around  him  has  hardly 
yet  died  down,  and  the  influence  of  the 
doctrines  he  propounded  is  extending 
into  so  many  remote  departments  of 
human  inquiry,  that  a  generation  or 
two  may  require  to  pass  away  before  his 
true  place  in  the  history  of  thought  can 
be  definitely  fixed.  But  the  judgment 
of  his  contemporaries  as  to  his  proud 
pre-eminence  is  not  likely  ever  to  be 
called  in  question.  lie  is  enrolled 
among  Dii  majorum  gentium,  and  there 
he  will  remain  to  the  end  of  the  ages. 
When  he  was  laid  beside  the  illustri¬ 
ous  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey,  there 
arose  far  and  wide  a  lamentation  as  of 
personal  bereavement.  Thousands  of 
mourners  who  had  never  seen  him,  who 
knew  only  his  writings,  and  judged  of 
the  gentleness  and  courtesy  of  his  nature 
from  these  and  from  such  hearsay  re¬ 
ports  as  passed  outward  from  the  privacy 
of  his  country  home,  grieved  as  for  the 
loss  of  a  dear  friend.  It  is  remarkable 
that  probably  no  scientific  man  of  his 
day  was  personally  less  familiar  to  the 
mass  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He 
seemed  to  shun  all  the  usual  modes  of 
contact  with  them.  His  weak  health, 
domestic  habits,  and  absorbing  work 
kept  him  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own 
quiet  home.  His  face  was  seldom  to 
be  seen  at  the  meetings  of  scientific  so¬ 
cieties,  or  at  those  gatherings  where  the 
discoveries  of  science  are  expounded  to 
more  popular  audiences.  He  shrank 
from  public  controversy,  although  no 
man  was  ever  more  vigorously  attacked 
and  more  completely  misrepresented. 
Nevertheless,  when  he  died  the  affec¬ 
tionate  regret  that  followed  him  to  the 
grave  came  not  alone  from  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  but  from  thousands  of 
sympathetic  mourners  in  all  parts  of  the 
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world,  who  had  never  seen  or  known 
him.  Men  had  ample  mateiial  for 
judging  of  his  work,  and  in  the  end  had 
given  their  judgment  with  general  ac¬ 
claim.  Of  the  man  himself,  however, 
they  could  know  but  little,  yet  enough 
of  his  character  shone  forth  in  his  work 
to  indicate  its  tenderness  and  goodness. 
Men  instinctively  felt  him  to  be  in  every 
way  one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
whose  removal  from  the  living  world 
leaves  mankind  poorer  in  moral  worth 
as  well  as  in  intellect.  So  widespread 
has  been  this  conviction,  that  the  story 
of  his  life  has  been  eagerly  longed  for. 
It  would  contain  no  eventful  incidents, 
but  it  would  reveal  the  man  as  he  was, 
and  show  the  method  of  his  working 
and  the  secret  of  his  greatness. 

At  last,  five  years  and  a  half  after  his 
death,  the  long-expected  Memoir  has 
made  its  appearance.  The  task  of  pre¬ 
paring  it  was  undertaken  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Francis  Darwin  who,  having  for 
the  last  eight  years  of  his  father’s  life 
acted  as  his  assistant,  was  specially 
qualified  to  put  the  world  in  possession 
of  a  true  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
great  naturalist.  Most  biographies  are 
too  long,  but,  in  the  present  case,  the 
three  goodly  volumes  will  be  found  to 
contain  not  a  page  too  much.  The  nar¬ 
rative  is  absorbingly  interesting  from 
first  to  last.  The  editor,  with  excellent 
judgment,  allows  Darwin  himself,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  tell  his  own  story  in  a 
series  of  delightful  letters,  which  bring 
us  into  the  very  presence  of  the  earnest 
student  and  enthusiastic  explorer  of 
Nature. 

Charles  Darwin  came  of  a  family 
which  from  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  had  been  settled  on  the 
northern  borders  of  Lincolnshire.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  his  ancestors  had  been  men  of 
literary  taste  and  scientific  culture,  the 
most  noted  of  them  being  his  grand¬ 
father,  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  poet  and 
philosopher.  His  father  was  a  medical 
man  in  large  practice  at  Shrewsbury, 
and  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood  of  Etruria.  Some  interest¬ 
ing  reminiscences  are  given  of  the  father. 
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who  must  have  been  a  man  of  uncom* 
mon  strength  of  character.  He  left  a 
large  fortune,  and  thus  provided  for  the 
career  which  his  son  was  destined  to  ful* 
hi.  Of  his  own  early  life  and  later 
years,  Darwin  has  left  a  slight  but  most 
interesting  sketch  in  an  autobiographical 
fragment,  written  late  in  life  for  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  without  any  idea  of  its  ever 
being  published.  From  this  outline  we 
learn  that  he  was  born  at  Shrewsbury 
on  the  lath  of  February,  1809.  Shortly 
before  bis  mother’s  death,  in  1817,  he 
was  sent,  when  eight  jears  old,  to  a  day- 
school  in  his  native  town.  But  even  in 
the  period  of  childhood  he  had  chosen 
the  favorite  occupation  of  his  life ; 
“  my  taste  for  natural  history,”  he  says, 
”  and  more  especially  for  collecting,  was 
well  developed.  I  tried  to  make  out  the 
names  of  plants,  and  collected  all  sorts 
of  things — shells,  seals,  franks,  coins 
and  minerals.  The  passion  for  collect¬ 
ing  which  leads  a  man  to  be  a  systematic 
naturalist,  a  virtuoso,  or  a  miser,  was 
very  strong  in  me,  and  was  clearly  in¬ 
nate,  as  none  of  my  sisters  or  brother 
ever  had  this  taste.”  According  to  his 
own  account,  he  was  ”  in  many  ways  a 
naughty  boy.”  But  there  must  have 
been  so  much  fun  and  kind-heartedness 
in  his  transgressions,  that  neither  par¬ 
ents  nor  teachers  could  have  been  very 
seriously  offended  by  his  pranks.  What, 
for  instance,  could  be  said  to  a  boy  who 
would  gravely  pretend  to  a  schoolfellow 
that  he  could  produce  variously  tinted 
flowers  by  watering  them  with  colored 
fluids,  or  who  gathered  a  quantity  of 
fruit  from  his  father’s  trees,  hid  it  in 
the  shrubbery,  and  then  ran  off  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  discovery  of  a  robbery  ;  or 
who,  after  beating  a  puppy,  felt  such 
remorse  that  the  memory  of  the  act  lay 
heavy  on  his  conscience  and  remained 
with  him  to  old  age  ?  In  t8i8  he  was 
placed  under  Dr.  Butler  in  Shrewsbury 
School,  where  he  continued  to  stay  for 
seven  years  until  1825,  when  he  was  six¬ 
teen  years  old.  He  confesses  that  the 
classical  training  at  that  seminary  was 
useless  to  him,  and  that  the  school  as  a 
means  of  education  was,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  simply  a  blank.  Verse- 
making,  and  learning  by  heart  so  many 
lines  of  Latin  or  Greek,  seem  to  have 
been  the  occupations  of  school  that 
specially  dwelt  in  his  memory,  the  sole 


pleasure  he  could  recall  being  the  read¬ 
ing  of  some  of  Horace’s  Odes.  He  de¬ 
scribes,  however,  the  intense  satisfaction 
with  which  he  followed  the  clear  geo¬ 
metrical  proofs  of  Euclid,  and  the  pleas¬ 
ure  he  took  in  sitting  for  hours  in  an  old 
window  of  the  school  reading  Shake¬ 
speare.  He  made  acquaintance,  too, 
with  the  poems  of  Theffnson,  Byron  and 
Scott,  but  confesses  that  in  later  life,  to 
his  great  regret,  he  lost  all  pleasure  from 
poetry  of  any  kind,  even  from  Shake¬ 
speare. 

The  first  book  that  excited  in  him  a 
wish  to  travel  was  a  copy  of  the  ”  Won¬ 
ders  of  the  World,”  in  the  possession  of 
a  schoolfellow,  which  he  read  with  some 
critical  discrimination,  for  he  used  to 
dispute  with  other  boys  about  the  ve¬ 
racity  of  its  statements.  Nothing  in  the 
school-life  could  daunt  his  ardor  in  the 
pursuit  of  natural  history.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  collector,  and  began  to 
show  himself  an  attentive  observer  of 
insects  and  birds.  White’s”  Selborne,” 
which  has  started  so  many  naturalists  on 
their  career,  stimulated  his  zeal,  and  he 
became  so  fond  of  birds  as  to  wonder  in 
his  mind  why  every  gentleman  did  not 
become  an  ornithologist.  Nor  were  his 
interests  confined  to  the  biological  de¬ 
partments  of  Nature.  With  his  brother, 
who  had  made  a  laboratory  in  the  gar¬ 
den  tool- house,  he  worked  hard  at  chem¬ 
istry,  and  learned  for  the  first  time 
the  meaning  of  experimental  research. 
These  extra-scholastic  pursuits,  which 
he  declares  to  have  been  the  best  part 
of  his  education  at  school,  came  some¬ 
how  to  be  talked  of  by  his  compan¬ 
ions,  who  consequently  nicknamed  him 
”  Gas  and  Dr.  Butler,  when  he  heard 
of  them,  rebuked  the  young  philosopher 
for  ”  wasting  time  on  such  useless  sub¬ 
jects,”  and  called  him  a  ”  poco  cur- 
ante.”  It  was  evident  to  his  father  that 
further  attendartce  at  Shrewsbury  School 
would  not  advance  young  Darwin's  edu¬ 
cation,  and  he  was  accordingly  sent  in 
1825,  when  he  was  a  little  over  sixteen 
years  old,  to  join  his  elder  brother,  who 
was  attending  the  medical  classes  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  that  he  should  begin  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  qualify  himself  for 
that  profession  ;  but  he  had  already  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  sufficient  competence 
would  eventually  come  to  him  to  enable 
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him  to  live  in  some  comfort  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  So  he  went  to  the  lectures 
with  no  very  strong;  determination  to 
Ket  from  them  as  much  good  as  if  he 
knew  that  his  living  was  to  depend  on 
his  success.  He  found  them  “  intoler¬ 
ably  dull,"  and  records  in  maturer  years 
his  deliberate  conviction  that  "  there 
are  no  advantages,  and  many  disadvan¬ 
tages,  in  lectures  compared  with  read¬ 
ing."  That  he  did  not  conquer  his  re¬ 
pugnance  to  the  study  of  anatomy  in 
particular  is  remarkable,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  how  strong  already  was  his  love  of 
biology,  and  how  wholly  it  dominated 
his  later  life.  Tenderness  of  nature 
seems  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  his 
repugnance.  He  could  not  hear  the 
sight  of  suffering  ;  the  cases  in  the  clin¬ 
ical  wards  of  the  Infirmary  distressed 
him,  and  after  bringing  himself  to  at¬ 
tend  for  the  first  time  the  operating  the¬ 
atre,  he  rushed  away  before  the  oper¬ 
ations  were  completed,  and  never  went 
back.  But  he  afterward  came  to  regard 
as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  his  life 
that  he  had  not  been  urged  to  conquer 
his  disgust  and  make  himself  practically 
familiar  with  the  details  of  human  anat¬ 
omy.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  learn  with 
what  aversion  he  regarded  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  the  University.  Jameson  could  cer¬ 
tainly  kindle,  or  at  least  stimluate,  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  some  young  souls,  as  the 
brilliant  band  of  naturalists  trained  under 
him  in  Edward  Forbes’  time  sufficiently 
proves.  But  to  others  he  undoubtedly 
was,  what  Darwin  describes  him,  "  in¬ 
credibly  dull."  If  the  professorial 
teaching  was  defective,  however,  the 
loss  seems  to  have  been  in  good  measure 
made  up  by  the  companionship  of  fel¬ 
low-students  of  kindred  tastes,  with 
whom  the  future  naturalist  explored  the 
neighborhood  of  Edinburgh.  Collect¬ 
ing  animals  from  the  tidal  pools  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Forth,  and  accompanying 
the  Newhaven  (ish'ermen  in  their  dredg¬ 
ing  voyages  for  oysters,  he  found  plenty 
of  material  for  study,  and  employed 
himself  in  dissecting  as  well  as  he  could. 
In  the  course  of  these  observations  he 
made  his  first  recorded  discovery,  which 
was  "  that  the  so-called  ova  of  Flustra 
had  the  power  of  independent  move¬ 
ment  by  means  of  cilia,  and  were,  in 
fact,  larvae."  As  a  part  of  his  love  of 


Nature  and  out-of-door  employments, 
he  became  an  ardent  sportsman,  rose 
even  long  before  day,  in  order  to  reach 
the  ground  betimes,  and  went  to  bed 
with  his  shooting-boots  placed  open 
close  beside  him,  that  not  a  moment 
might  he  lost  in  getting  into  them. 

When  two  sessions  had  been  passed  at 
Edinburgh  and  no  great  zeal  appeared 
for  the  medical  profession,  Darwin’s 
father  proposed  to  him  that  he  should 
become  a  clergyman,  for  it  was  out  of 
the  question  that  the  young  student 
should  be  allowed  to  turn  into  an  idle 
sporting  man,  as  he  bade  fair  to  do. 
After  some  time  given  to  reflection  on 
this  momentous  change  in  his  career, 
Darwin,  who  "  did  not  then  in  the  least 
doubt  the  strict  and  literal  truth  of  every 
word  in  the  Bible,”  agreed  to  the  pro¬ 
posal.  ^^any  years  afterward,  when  he 
had  risen  to  fame,  and  his  photograph 
was  the  subject  of  public  discussion  at 
a  German  psychological  society,  he  was 
declared  by  one  of  the  speakers  to  have 
"  the  bump  of  reverence  developed 
enough  for  ten  priests."  So  that  in  one 
respect,  as  he  says  of  himself,  he  was 
well  fitted  to  be  a  clergyman.  In  an¬ 
other  and  more  serious  qualification, 
however,  he  found  himself  lamentably 
and  almost  incredibly  deficient.  If  his 
two  years  at  Edinburgh  had  not  added 
much  to  his  stock  of  professional  knowl¬ 
edge,  they  seem  to  have  driven  out  of 
his  head  what  slender  share  of  classical 
learning  he  had  imbibed  at  Shrewsbury. 
He  had  actually  forgotten  some  of  the 
Greek  letters,  and  had  to  begin  again, 
therefore,  at  the  very  beginning.  But 
after  a  few  months  of  preliminary  train¬ 
ing  he  found  himself  able  to  proceed  to 
Cambridge  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1838,  when  he  was  now  nearly  nineteen 
years  of  age.  So  far  as  concerned  aca¬ 
demical  studies,  the  three  years  at  the 
University  were,  in  his  own  opinion,  as 
much  wasted  time  as  his  residence  at 
Edinburgh  or  his  life  at  school  had  been. 
He  attempted  mathematics,  which  he 
found  repugnant.  In  classics  he  did  as 
little  as  he  could  ;  but  in  the  end  he 
took  his  B.A.  degree,  and  got  the  tenth 
place  on  the  list  of  those  who  did  not  go 
in  for  honors.  The  disgust  for  geology 
with  which  the  Wernerian  doctrines  at 
Edinburgh  had  inspired  him,  prevented 
him  from  becoming  a  pupil  of  ^dgwick. 
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It  is  curious  to  speculate  on  what  might 
have  been  his  ultimate  bent  had  he  then 
come  under  the  spell  of  that  eloquent, 
enthusiastic,  and  most  lovable  roan. 
Not  improbably  he  would  have  become 
an  ardent  geologist,  dedicating  more 
exclusively  to  that  science  the  genius 
and  industry  which  he  devoted  to  biol¬ 
ogy  and  to  natural  history  as  a  whole. 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  his  Cam¬ 
bridge  life  which  he  records  are  full  of 
interest  in  their  bearing  on  his  future 
career.  Foremost  among  them  stands 
the  friendship  which  he  formed  with 
Professor  Henslow,  whose  lectures  on 
botany  he  attended.  He  joined  in  the 
class  excursions,  and  found  them  de* 
lightful.  But  still  more  profitable  to 
him  were  the  long  and  almost  daily 
walks  which  he  enjoyed  with  his  teacher 
during  the  latter  half  of  his  time  at 
Cambridge.  Henslow’ s  wide  range  of 
acquirement,  modesty,  unselfishness, 
courtesy,  gentleness  and  piety,  fascinated 
him  and  exerted  on  him  an  influence 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  tended 
to  shape  his  whole  future  life.  The 
love  of  travel,  which  had  been  kindled 
by  his  boyish  reading,  now  took  a  deeper 
hold  of  him  as  he  read  Humboldt's 
“  Personal  Narrative,”  and  Herschel’s 
'*  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Natural 
Philosophy."  He  determined  to  visit 
Teneriffe,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  in¬ 
quire  about  ships.  But  his  desire  was 
soon  to  be  gratified  in  a  far  other  and 
more  comprehensive  voyage.  At  the 
close  of  his  college  life  he  was  fortunate 
enough,  through  Henslow’ s  good  offices, 
to  accompany  Sedgwick  in  a  geological 
excursion  in  North  Wales.  'There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  short  trip  sufficed 
to  efface  the  dislike  of  geology  which  he 
had  conceived  at  Edinburgh,  and  to 
show  him  how  much  it  was  in  his  own 
power  to  increase  the  sum  of  geological 
knowledge.  To  use  his  own  phrase,  he 
began  to  "  work  like  a  tiger”  at  geol¬ 
ogy* 

But  he  now  had  reached  the  main 
turning-point  of  his  career.  On  return¬ 
ing  home  from  his  ramble  with  Sedgwick 
he  found  a  letter  from  Henslow,  telling 
him  that  Captain  Fitz-Roy,  who  was 
about  to  start  on  the  memorable  voyage 
of  the  Beagle,  was  willing  to  give  up 
part  of  his  own  cabin  to  any  competent 
young  man  who  would  volunteer  to  go 
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with  him  without  pay  as  naturalist. 
The  post  was  offered  to  Darwin,  and 
after  some  natural  objections  on  the  part 
of  his  father,  who  thought  that  such  a 
wild  scheme  would  be  disreputable  to 
his  character  as  a  future  clergyman,  was 
accepted.  His  intention  of  becoming 
a  clergyman,  and  his  father’s  wish  that 
he  should  do  so,  were  never  formally 
given  up  ;  but  from  this  time  onward 
they  droppd  out  of  sight.  The  Beagle 
weighed  anchor  from  Plymouth  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1831,  and  returned 
on  the  2nd  of  October,  (836. 

Of  the  voyage  in  the  Beagle  and  its 
scientific  fruits  Darwin  himself  has  left 
ample  record  in  his  ’*  Journal  of  Re¬ 
searches,’’  and  in  the  various  memoirs 
on  special  branches  of  research  which 
he  afterward  published.  The  editor  of 
the  Biography  has  wisely  refrained  from 
repeating  the  story  of  this  important 
part  of  his  father’s  life.  But  he  has 
given  a  new  charm  to  it  by  printing  a 
few  of  the  letters  written  during  the 
voyage,  which  help  us  to  realize  still 
more  vividly  the  life  and  work  of  the 
naturalist  in  his  circumnavigation  of  the 
world.  We  can  picture  him  in  his  little 
cabin  working  diligently  at  the  structure 
of  marine  creatures,  but  driven  every 
now  and  then  to  lie  down  as  a  relief 
from  the  sea-sickness  which  worried 
him  during  the  voyage,  and  was  thought 
by  some  to  have  permanently  injured 
his  health.  We  see  him  littering  the 
deck  with  his  specimens,  and  thereby 
raising  the  indignation  of  the  prim  first 
lieutenant,  who  declared  he  would  like 
to  turn  the  naturalist  and  his  mess  ”  out 
of  the  place,’’  but  who,  in  spite  of  this 
want  of  sympathy,  was  recognized  by 
Darwin  as  a  ”  glorious  fellow.”  We 
watch  him  in  the  tropical  forests  and  in 
the  calm  glories  of  the  tropical  nights 
with  the  young  officers  listening  to  his 
ex(>osiiion  of  the  wonders  of  Nature 
around  them.  And,  above  all,  we  mark 
his  exuberant  enthukiasm  in  the  new  as¬ 
pects  of  the  world  that  came  before  him, 
his  gentleness,  unfailing  good-nature 
and  courtesy,  that  endeared  him  alike  to 
every  officer  and  sailor  in  the  ship. 
The  officers  playfully  dubbed  him  their 
”  dear  old  philosopher,”  and  the  men 
called  him  ‘*  our  flycatcher.” 

For  one  who  was  to  take  a  foremost 
place  among  the  naturalists  of  all  time 
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— that  is,  in  the  true  old  sense  of  the 
word  naturalist,  men  with  sympathies 
and  insight  for  every  department  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  not  mere  specialists  working 
laboriously  in  their  own  limited  held  of 
research — there  could  hardly  have  been 
chosen  a  more  instructive  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  journey  than  that  which  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  Darwin  by  the  voyage  of  the 
Beagle.  The  route  lay  by  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  southward  to  the  Strait 
of  Magellan,  and  up  the  western  side  of 
the  South  American  continent  as  far  as 
Callao.  It  then  struck  westward  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  Galapagos  ar¬ 
chipelago,  Tahiti,  New  Zealand,  Syd¬ 
ney  and  Tasmania,  turning  round  into 
the  Indian  Ocean  'by  way  of  Keeling 
Islands  and  the  Mauritius  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  then  by  St.  Helena 
and  Ascension  Island  to  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  where  the  chronometrical  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  world,  which  was  the 
ostensible  object  of  the  Beagle's  circum¬ 
navigation,  was  to  be  completed,  and  so 
once  more  across  the  Atlantic  home¬ 
ward.  Almost  every  aspect  of  Nature 
was  encountered  in  such  a  journey. 
The  luxuriant  forests  of  the  tropics,  the 
glaciers  and  snowhelds  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  the  arid  wastes  of  Patagonia, 
the  green  and  fertile  Pampas,  the  vol¬ 
canic  islets  of  midocean,  the  lofty  Cor¬ 
dillera  of  a  great  continent,  arose  one 
by  one  before  the  eager  gaze  of  the 
young  observer.  Each  scene  widened 
his  experience  of  the  outer  aspects  of 
the  world,  quickened  his  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation,  deepened  his  sympathy  with 
Nature  as  a  whole,  and  likewise  supplied 
him  with  abundant  materials  for  future 
study  in  the  life-work  which  he  had  now 
definitely  set  before  himself.  We  must 
think  of  him  during  those  five  momen¬ 
tous  years  as  patiently  accumulating  the 
facts  and  shaping  in  his  mind  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  were  to  furnish  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  all  his  after  life. 

During  the  voyage  he  had  written  long 
letters  to  his  friends  descriptive  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  done.  He  likewise 
forwarded  considerable  collections  of 
specimens  gathered  by  him  at  various 
places.  His  scientific  activity  was 
therefore  well  known  to  his  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  even  to  a  wider  circle  at 
home,  for  some  of  his  letters  to  Henslow 


were  privately  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  members  of  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  for  any  even  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  to  offer  a  plausible  con¬ 
jecture  as  to  the  line  of  inquiry  in  nat¬ 
ural  science  that  he  would  ultimately 
select  as  the  one  along  which  he  more 
particularly  desired  to  advance.  An 
onlooker  might  have  naturally  believed 
that  the  ardent  young  observer  would 
choose  geology,  and  end  by  becoming 
one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  that  de¬ 
partment  of  science.  In  his  *'  Journal 
of  Researches,”  and  in  the  letters  from 
the  Beagle  just  published,  it  is  remark¬ 
able  how  much  he  shows  the  fascination 
that  geology  now  had  for  him.  He  had 
thoroughly  thrown  off  the  incubus  of 
Wernerianism.  From  Lyell’s  book  and 
Sedgwick’s  personal  influence  he  had 
discovered  how  absorbingly  interesting 
is  the  history  of  the  earth.  Writing  to 
his  friend,  W.  D.  Fox,  from  Lima,  in 
the  summer  of  1835,  he  expresses  his 
pleasure  in  hearing  that  his  correspon¬ 
dent  had  some  intention  of  studying 
geology  ;  which,  he  says,  offers  ”  so 
much  larger  a  field  of  thought  than  the 
other  branches  of  natural  history 
and,  moreover,  “  is  a  capital  science  to 
begin,  as  it  requires  nothing  but  a  little 
reading,  thinking  and  hammering.” 
While  the  whole  of  his  “Journal” 
shows  on  every  page  how  keen  were  his 
powers  of  observation,  and  how  con¬ 
stantly  he  was  on  the  watch  for  new 
facts  in  many  fields  of  natural  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  is  to  the  geological  problems 
that  he  returns  most  frequently  and 
fully.  And  never  before  in  the  history 
of  science  had  these  problems  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  an  actual  observer  over  so  vast 
a  space  of  the  earth’s  surface,  with  more 
acuteness  and  patience,  or  discussed 
with  such  breadth  of  view.  There  is 
something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  con¬ 
trast  between  his  method  of  treatment 
of  volcanic  phenomena  and  that  of  his 
professor  at  Edinburgh  only  six  short 
years  before.  But  though  geological 
questions,  being  the  most  obvious  and 
approachable,  took  up  so  large  a  share 
of  his  time  and  attention,  he  was  already 
pondering  on  some  of  the  great  biologi¬ 
cal  mysteries  the  unveiling  of  which  in 
later  years  was  to  be  his  main  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  to  form  the  basis  on  which  his 
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renown  as  an  investigator  was  chiefly  to  born  and  grew  up  around  him,  that  he 
rest.  carried  on  the  researches  and  worked 

On  his  return  to  England,  in  October,  out  the  generalizations  that  have  changed 
1836,  Darwin  at  once  took  his  place  the  whole  realm  of  science,  that  he  re* 
among  the  acknowledged  men  of  science  ctived  his  friends  and  the  strangers  who 
of  his  country.  For  a  time  his  health  came  from  every  country  to  see  him  ; 
continued  to  be  such  as  to  allow  him  to  and  it  was  there  that,  after  a  long  and 
get  through  a  large  amount  of  work,  laborious  life,  full  of  ardor  and  work  to 
The  next  two  years,  which  in  his  own  the  last,  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
opinion  were  the  most  active  of  his  life,  three,  on  the  19th  of  April  1882. 
were  spent,  partly  at  Cambridge  and  The  story  of  his  life  at  Down  is  al- 
partly  in  London,  in  the  preparation  of  most  wholly  coincident  with  the  history 
his  **  Journal  of  Researches,”  of  the  of  the  development  of  his  views  on  evo* 
zoological  and  geological  results  of  the  lution,  and  the  growth  and  appearance 
voyage,  and  of  various  papers  for  the  of  the  successive  volumes  which  he  gave 
Geological  and  Zoological  Societies.  So  to  the  world.  For  the  first  four  years 
keen  was  his  geological  zeal  that,  almost  his  geological  tastes  continued  in  the  as- 
against  his  better  judgment,  he  was  pre-  Cendant.  During  that  interval  there 
vailed  upon  to  undertake  the  duties  of  appeared  three  remarkable  works,  his 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Geological  volume  on  ”  Coral  Islands,”  that  on 
Society,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  ”  Volcanic  Islands,”  and  his  ”  Geologi* 
hold  for  three  years.  And  at  each  cal  Observations  on  South  America.” 
period  of  enforced  holiday,  for  his  health  Of  these  treatises  that  on  coral  reefs  ex- 
had  already  begun  to  give  way,  he  occu-  cited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  geol- 
pied  himself  with  geological  work  in  the  ogists  for  the  simplicity  and  grandeur 
field.  In  the  Midlands  he  watched  the  oi  its  theoretical  explanations-  Before 
operations  of  earth-worms,  and  began  it  was  written,  the  prevalent  view  of  the 
those  inquiiies  which  formed  the  sub-  origin  of  these  insular  masses  of  coral 
ject  of  his  last  research,  and  of  the  vol-  was  that  which  regarded  each  of  them 
ume  on  ”  Vegetable  Mould  ”  which  he  as  built  on  the  summit  of  a  volcano,  the 
published  not  long  before  his  death.  In  circular  shape  of  an  atoll  or  ring  of 
the  Highlands  he  studied  the  famous  coral  being  held  to  mark  the  outline  of 
Parallel  Roads  of  Glen  Roy;  and  his  the  submerged  crater  on  which  it  rested, 
work  there,  though  in  after  years  he  ac-  But  Darwin,  in  showing  the  untenable- 
knowledged  it  to  be  "a  great  failure,”  ness  of  this  explanation,  pointed  out  how 
he  felt  at  the  time  to  have  been  ”  one  easily  the  rings  of  coral  might  have 
of  the  most  difficult  and  instructive  arisen  from  the  upward  growth  of  the 
tasks”  he  had  ever  undeitaken.  reef-building  corals  round  an  island 

In  the  beginning  of  1839  Darwin  mar-  slowly  sinking  into  the  sea.  He  was 
ried  his  cousin,  daughter  of  Josiah  thus  led  to  look  upon  the  vast  regions 
Wedgwood,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  of  ocean  dotted  with  coral  islands  as 
founder  of  the  Etruria  Works,  and  took  areas  of  gradual  subsidence,  and  he 
a  house  in  London.  But  the  entries  of  could  adduce  every  stage  in  the  process 
ill-health  in  his  diary  grow  more  fre-  of  growth,  from  the  shore-reef  just  be- 
quent.  For  a  time  he  and  his  wife  went  ginning,  as  it  were,  to  form  round  the 
into  society,  and  took  their  share  of  the  island,  to  the  completed  atoll,  where 
scientific  life  and  work  of  the  metrop-  the  last  vestige  of  the  encircled  land 
olis.  But  he  was  compelled  gradually  had  disappeared  under  the  central  la- 
to  withdraw  from  this  kind  of  existence,  goon.  More  recent  researches  by  other 
which  suited  neither  of  them,  and  even-  observeis  have,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
tually  they  determined  to  live  in  the  writers,  proved  that  the  widespread  sub¬ 
country.  Accordingly,  he  purchased  a  mergence  demanded  by  Darwin's  theory 
house  and  grounds  at  Down  in  aseques-  is  not  required  to  account  for  the  pres- 
tered  part  of  Kent,  some  twenty.'miles  ent  form  and  distribution  of  coral 
from  London,  and  moved  thither,in  the  islands.  But  his  work  will  ever  remain 
autumn  of  1842.  In  that  quiet  home  he  a  classic  in  the  history  of  geology, 
passed  the  remaining  forty  years  of  his  After  working  up  the  geological  re- 
life.  It  was  there  that  his  children  were  suits  of  the  long  voyage  in  the  Beagle, 
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he  set  himself  with  great  determination 
to  more  purely  zoological  details.  While 
on  the  coast  of  Chili  he  had  found  a 
curious  new  cirripede,  to  understand 
the  structure  of  which  he  had  to  exam¬ 
ine  and  dissect  many  of  the  common 
forms.  The  memoir,  which  was  orig¬ 
inally  designed  to  describe  only  his  new 
type,  gradually  expanded  into  an  elabo¬ 
rate  monograph  on  the  Citripedes  (bar¬ 
nacles)  as  a  whole  group.  For  eight 
years  he  continued  this  self-imposed 
task,  getting  at  last  so  weary  of  it  as  to 
feel  at  times  as  if  the  labor  had  been  in 
some  sense  wasted  which  he  had  spent 
over  it,  and  this  suspicion  seems  to  have 
remained  with  him  in  maturer  years. 
But  when  at  last  the  two  bulky  volumes, 
of  more  than  one  thousand  pages  of 
text,  with  forty  detailed  plates,  made 
their  appearance,  they  were  hailed  as  an 
admirable  contribution  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  comparatively  little  known  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  the 
interests  of  science,  perhaps,  their  chief 
value  is  to  be  recognized  not  so  much 
in  their  own  high  merit  as  in  the  practi¬ 
cal  training  which  their  preparation  gave 
the  author  in  anatomical  detail  and 
classification.  He  spoke  of  it  himself 
afterward  as  a  valuable  discipline,  and 
Professor  Huxley  truly  affirms  that  the 
influence  of  this  discipline  was  visible 
in  everything  which  he  afterward  wrote. 

It  was  after  Darwin  had  got  rid  of  his 
herculean  labors  over  the  “  Cirripede 
book”  that  he  began  to  settle  down 
seriously  to  the  great  work  of  his  life — 
the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the 
species  of  plants  and  animals.  One  of 
the  three  volumes  of  the  Biography  is 
entirely  devoted  to  tracing  the  growth 
of  his  views  on  this  subject,  and  the 
preparation  and  reception  of  the  great 
work  on  the  “  Origin  of  Species.”  In 
no  part  of  his  task  has  the  editor  shown 
greater  tact  and  skill  than  in  this.  From 
the  earliest  jottings,  which  show  that 
the  idea  had  taken  hold  of  Darwin’s 
mind,  we  are  led  onward  through  suc¬ 
cessive  journals,  letters,  and  published 
works,  marking  as  we  go  how  steadily 
the  idea  was  pursued,  and  how  it  shaped 
itself  more  and  more  definitely  in  his 
mind.  It  is  impossible  to  condense  this 
story  within  the  limits  of  a  Review 
article,  and  the  condensation,  even  if 
possible,  would  spoil  the  story,  which 
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must  be  left  as  told  in  the  author’s  own 
words.  Briefly,  it  may  be  stated  here 
that  he  seems  to  have  been  first  led  to 
ponder  over  the  question  of  the  trans¬ 
mutation  of  species  by  facts  that  had 
come  under  his  notice  during  the  South 
American  part  of  the  voyage  in  the 
Beagle — such  as  the  discovery  of  the 
fossil  remains  of  huge  animals  akin  to, 
but  yet  very  distinct  from,  the  living 
armadillos  of  the  same  regions  ;  the 
manner  in  which  closely  allied  animals 
were  found  to  replace  one  another,  as 
he  followed  them  over  the  continent  ; 
and  the  remarkable  character  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  Galapagos  archi¬ 
pelago.  ‘‘It  was  evident,”  he  says, 
‘‘  that  such  facts  as  these,  as  well  as 
many  others,  could  only  be  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  species  gradually 
become  modified ;  and  the  subject 
haunted  me.”  His  first  note-book  for 
the  accumulation  of  facts  bearing  on  the 
question  was  opened  in  July  1837,  and 
from  that  date  he  continued  to  gather 
them  ‘‘  on  a  wholesale  scale,  more  espe¬ 
cially  with  respect  to  domesticated  pro¬ 
ductions,  by  printed  inquiries,  by  con¬ 
versation  with  skilful  breeders  and  gar¬ 
deners,  and  by  extensive  reading.”  He 
soon  perceived  that  selection  was  the 
secret  of  success  in  the  artificial  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  useful  varieties  of  plants  and 
animals.  But  how  this  principle,  so  fer¬ 
tile  in  results  when  employed  by  man, 
could  be  applied  in  explanation  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  operations,  remained  a  mystery  to 
him  until  in  October  1838,  when,  hap¬ 
pening  to  read  for  amusement  Malthus’ 
book  ‘‘  On  the  Principle  of  Population,” 
he  found  at  last  a  theory  with  which  to 
work.  With  this  guiding  principle  he 
instituted  a  laborious  investigation  on  the 
breeding  of  pigeons,  and  experiments 
on  the  flotation  of  eggs,  the  vitality  of 
seeds,  and  other  questions,  the  solution 
of  which  seemed  desirable  as  his  re¬ 
searches  advanced.  He  says  himself 
that,  to  avoid  prejudice  in  favor  of  his 
own  views,  he  refrained  for  some  time 
from  writing  even  the  briefest  sketch  of 
the  theory  he  had  formed,  and  that  it 
was  not  until  June,  1842,  that  he  allow¬ 
ed  himself  the  satisfaction  of  writing  a 
very  brief  pencil  abstract  in  thirty-five 
pages,  which  two  years  afterward  he  en¬ 
larged  to  230  pages,  and  had  fairly 
copied  out.  This  precious  manuscript 
15 
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was  the  germ  of  the  “  Origin  of  Spe¬ 
cies.  ” 

With  characteristic  caution,  however, 
he  kept  his  essay  in  his  desk,  and  with 
equally  characteristic  ardor,  industry 
and  patience  went  on  with  the  laborious 
task  of  accumulating  evidence.  His 
friends  were  of  course  well  aware  of  the 
nature  of  his  research  and  of  the  remark¬ 
able  views  to  which  he  had'  been  led  re¬ 
garding  the  history  of  species.  And  as 
these  views  could  hardly  fail  in  the  end 
to  become  generally  known,  it  was  desi¬ 
rable  that  the  first  publication  of  them 
should  be  made  by  himself.  This  hav¬ 
ing  been  urged  upon  him  by  Lyell,  he 
began  early  in  the  year  1856  to  write  out 
his  views  in  detail  on  a  scale  three  or 
four  times  as  large  as  that  on  which  the 
“  Origin  of  Species”  afterward  appear¬ 
ed.  This  work  he  continued  steadily 
for  two  years,  when  it  was  interrupted 
(June  1858)  by  the  arrival  of  a  remark¬ 
able  manuscript  essay  by  Mr.  A.  K. 
Wallace,  who,  working  in  the  Malay  ar¬ 
chipelago,  had  arrived  at  conclusions 
identical  with  those  of  Darwin  himself. 
Darwin’s  generous  impulse  was  to  send 
this  essay  for  publication  irrespective  of 
any  claim  of  his  own  to  priority  ;  but 
his  friends,  Lyell  and  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  persuaded  him  to  allow  extracts 
from  his  early  sketch  of  1844,  and  part 
of  a  letter  written  to  Professor  Asa  Gray 
in  1857,  to  be  read,  together  with  Mr. 
Wallace's  contribution,  before  the  Lin- 
nean  Society,  and  to  be  printed  in  the 
Society’s  “  Journal.”  He  now  set  to 
work  upon  that  epitome  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  and  deductions  which  appeared  in 
November  185^,  as  the  immortal  *’  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Species.^' 

Those  who  are  old  enough  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  publication  of  this  work,  cannot 
but  marvel  at  the  change,  which,  since 
that  day,  not  yet  thirty  years  ago,  has 
come  alike  upon  the  non-scientihe  and 
the  scientific  part  of  the  community  in 
their  estimation  of  it.  Professor  Huxley 
has  furnished  to  the  Biography  a  graphic 
chapter  on  the  reception  of  the  book, 
and  in  his  vigorous  and  witty  style  re¬ 
calls  the  furious  and  fatuous  objections 
that  were  urged  against  it.  A  much 
longer  chapter  will  be  required  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  change  which  the  advent  of 
the  ”  Origin  of  Species”  has  wrought  in 
every  department  of  science,  and  not  of 
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science  only,  but  of  philosophy.  The 
principle  of  evolution,  so  early  broached 
and  so  long  discredited,  has  now  at  last 
been  proclaimed  and  accepted  as  the 
guiding  idea  in  the  investigation  of  Na¬ 
ture. 

One  of  the  most  marvellous  aspects  of 
Darwin’s  work  was  the  way  in  which  he 
seemed  always  to  throw  a  new  light  upon 
every  department  of  inquiry  into  which 
the  course  of  his  researches  led  him  to 
look.  The  specialists  who,  in  their  own 
narrow  domains,  had  been  toiling  for 
years,  patiently  gathering  facts  and  tim¬ 
idly  drawing  inferences  from  them, 
were  astonished  to  find  that  one  who,  to 
their  eyes,  was  a  kind  of  outsider,  could 
point  out  to  them  the  plain  meaning  of 
things  which,  though  entirely  familiar 
to  them,  they  had  never  adequately  un¬ 
derstood.  The  central  idea  of  the 
“Origin  of  Species”  is  an  example  of 
this  in  the  biological  sciences.  The 
chapter  on  the  imperfection  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  record  is  another. 

After  the  publication  of  the  “  Origin,” 
Darwin  gave  to  the  world  during  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  years  a  series  of  volumes,  in 
which  some  of  his  observations  and  con¬ 
clusions  were  worked  out  in  fuller  de¬ 
tail.  His  books  on  the  fertilization  of 
orchids,  on  the  movements  and  habits 
of  climbing  plants,  on  the  variation  of 
animals  and  plants  under  domestication, 
on  the  effects  of  cross  and  self-fertiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  on  the 
different  forms  of  flowers  on  plants  of 
the  same  species,  were  mainly  based  on 
his  own  quiet  work  in  the  greenhouse 
and  garden  at  Down.  His  volumes  on 
the  descent  of  man,  and  on  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  emotions  in  man  and  ani¬ 
mals,  completed  his  contributions  to  the 
biological  argument  His  last  volume, 
published  the  year  before  his  death, 
treated  of  the  formation  of  vegetable 
mould,  and  the  habits  of  earth-worms, 
and  the  preparation  of  it  enabled  him  to 
revive  some  of  the  geological  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  so  marked  the  earlier  years 
of  his  life. 

Such,  in  briefest  outline,  was  the  work 
accomplished  by  Charles  Darwin.  The 
admirable  biography  prepared  by  his  son 
enables  us  to  follow  its  progress  from 
the  beginning  to  the  close.  But  higher 
even  than  the  intellect  which  achieved 
the  work  was  the  moral  character  which 
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shone  through  it  all.  As  far  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  words  to  convey  what  Darwin 
was  to  those  who  did  not  personally 
know  him,  this  has  been  done  in  the 
“  Life.”  His  son  has  written  a  touch¬ 
ing  chapter,  entitled,  ”  Reminiscences 
of  my  Father’s  Everyday  Life,”  in  which 
the  man  as  he  lived  and  worked  is  viv¬ 
idly  pictured.  From  that  sketch,  and 
from  Darwin’s  own  letters,  the  reader 
may  conceive  how  noble  was  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  great  naturalist.  His  indus¬ 
try  and  patience,  in  spite  of  the  daily 
physical  suffering  that  marked  the  last 
forty  years  of  his  life  ;  his  utter  unsel¬ 
fishness  and  tender  consideration  for 
others  ;  his  lifelong  modesty  that  led 
him  to  see  the  worst  of  his  own  work 
and  the  best  of  that  of  other  men  ;  his 
scrupulous  honor  and  unbending  ve¬ 
racity  ;  his  intense  desire  to  be  accurate 
even  in  the  smallest  particulars,  and  the 


trouble  he  took  to  secure  such  accu¬ 
racy  ;  his  sympathy  with  the  struggles  of 
younger  men,  and  his  readiness  to  help 
them  ;  his  eagerness  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  truth  by  whomsoever  discov¬ 
ered  ;  his  interest  up  to  the  very  last  in 
the  advancement  of  science  ;  his  playful 
humor  ;  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  grati¬ 
tude  for  even  the  smallest  acts  of  kind¬ 
ness — these  elements  of  a  lofty  moral 
nature  stand  out  conspicuously  in  the 
Biography.  No  one  can  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  these  volumes  without  the 
conviction  that,  by  making  known  to  the 
world  at  large  what  Darwin  was  as  a 
man,  as  well  as  a  great  original  investi¬ 
gator,  they  place  him  on  a  still  loftier 
pinnacle  of  greatness  than  that  to  which 
the  voice  of  his  contemporaries  had  al¬ 
ready  raised  him. — Contemporary  Re¬ 
view. 
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The  blunders  of  unqualified  investi¬ 
gators  have  considerably  multiplied  the 
difficulties  surrounding  that  curious  by¬ 
way  of  history  which  is  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  the  most  mysterious  of  all 
the  secret  societies.  De  Quincey,  writ¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  had 
no  erudition  beyond  that  of  a  German 
theorist,  whose  ponderous  lucubrations 
were  pruned  and  digested  by  our  grand 
hierophant  of  inspired  English  prose, 
while  Professor  Buhle,  the  theorist  in 
question,  was  a  person  of  unsubdued 
imagination  in  matters  of  fact,  though, 
as  regards  the  heaviness  of  his  style,  he 
seems  to  have  borne  the  world  upon  his 
shoulders.  His  Masonic  hypothesis  was 
dear  to  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and 
his  facts  were  most  carefully  prepared, 
modified,  and  otherwise  manipulated, 
and  were  applied  to  it  with  all  possible 
tenderness.  The  result  is  that,  so  far 
as  English  readers  are  concerned,  there 
is  no  reliable  information  extant  on  the 
subject  of  the  Rosicrucians.  At  the 
same  time,  everything  which  concerns 
this  brotherhood  is  exceedingly  curious 
and  interesting,  and  the  problem  which 
it  presents  to  specialists  in  history  is 


eminently  fitted  to  test  their  critical 
skill,  and  the  nicety  of  their  judgment 
in  the  appreciation  of  contradictory  evi¬ 
dence.  Like  other  subjects  comprised 
within  the  magic  circle  of  mysticism,  it 
has  recently  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
charlatans,  as  the  publication  of  several 
foolish  and  mischievous  books  and 
articles  will  sufficiently  testify. 

The  belief  in  alchemy  was  very  prev¬ 
alent,  particularly  in  Germany,  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  What  was 
called  the  Magnum  Opus,  the  Grand 
Work  and  the  Great  Act,  was  frequently 
accomplished — so  said  the  books  and 
pamphlets  of  the  period — within  the 
laboratories  and  oratories  of  the 
“  adepts,*’  and  the  modus  operandi  was 
duly  and  intelligently  set  forth  in  the  in¬ 
soluble  and  barbaric  enigmas  which 
were  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  alchemists. 
But  as  no  one  made  gold  in  common 
life,  however  much  they  studied  the 
writings  of  the  “philosophers,”  and 
however  much  they  followed  the  maxim 
Labora  et  ora,  the  later  students  of  this 
inscrutable  subject  would  appear  to  have 
split  themselves  into  several  sections, 
some  turning  in  disgust  from  the  inves- 
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ligation  of  unprofitable  mysteries,  others 
following  the  advice  of  a  certain  Platonic 
philosopher,  who  tells  us  that  where  the 
literal  significance  is  absurd  or  impos* 
sible  we  shall  do  well  to  interpret  ancient 
writings  in  another  sense.  Thus  rose  a 
school  of  philosophical  fabulists,  who 
made  use  of  the  antiquated  alchemical 
terminology  in  a  transfigured  or  mystical 
sense,  who  were  not  in  search  of  com¬ 
mon  gold,  and  who  declared  that  the 
mysterious  transmuting  Stone  could  not 
be  obtained  by  the  chemical  manipula* 
tion  of  common  substances,  whether 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral.  These 
speculators  read  their  new  meaning  into 
the  writings  of  the  turba  philosophorum^ 
but  what  they  understood  by  their  spir¬ 
itual  gold  they  do  not  clearly  inform  us, 
nor  do  they  seem  to  have  accomplished 
more  than  an  increased  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  ordinary  people. 

It  was  at  this  period,  namely,  in  the 
year  r6i2  or  thereabouts,  for  the  pre¬ 
cise  date  is  still  a  debatable  point,  that 
there  appeared  a  minute  German  pam¬ 
phlet,  professing  to  emanate  from  certain 
Brethren  R.C.,  or  Brethren  of  the  Rosy 
Cross,  which  briefly  but  circumstantially 
recounted  how  one  C.R.C.,  supposed  to 
be  Christian  Rosencreutz,  had,  some 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  previously, 
journeyed  into  an  unknown  city  of 
Arabia,  where  he  had  been  instructed  by 
holy  people  of  great  learning  in  the  art 
of  invoking  Elementary  Spirits,  in  the 
various  practices  of  lawful  or  celestial 
magic,  “  based  on  the  essential  truth  or 
eternal  sapience,"  and  in  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  secret  characters  of  Na¬ 
ture  ;  that  possessed,  in  consequence, 
of  several  tremendous  powers,  he  had 
duly  returned  into  Germany,  **  the  which 
he  heartily  loved,”  and  there  devoted 
himself  to  healing  the  sick,  and  to  lay¬ 
ing  secretly  the  foundations  for  the  ref¬ 
ormation  of  all  arts  and  sciences.  This 
stupendous  task,  being  *'  painful,  lusty, 
and  un wearisome,”  he  vigorously  ac¬ 
complished  in  certain  joyous  treatises, 
respectively  intituled  “  Fra  ;  C.R.C.  his 
Book  M. "  ;  “  Fra  :  C.R.C.  his  Axiom- 
ata  and  Rota."  Before  his  death  he 
founded  the  society  R.C.,  which  was 
perpetuated  in  secret  for  about  r40  years, 
after  which  time  his  concealed  tomb, 
with  the  many  miracles  contained  in  it, 
was  supernal urally  and  magically  re¬ 


vealed  to  the  initiates  of  the  third  gener¬ 
ation.  In  accordance  with  the  will  and 
testament  of  the  godly  and  high-illumi¬ 
nated  father,  brother  C.R.C.,  whose  in¬ 
corruptible  corpus  had  been  manifested 
to  them,  they  proceeded  to  make  known 
their  existence,  and  to  invite  the  literati 
of  Europe  to  combine  with  them  for  the 
reformation  of  philosophy,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  redemption  of  society  before  the 
approaching  end  of  the  age.  They  so¬ 
licited  a  response  to  their  appeal  by 
means  of  printed  letters,  to  be  circulated 
after  the  manner  of  pamphlets,  declin¬ 
ing  at  the  moment  to  reveal  their  names 
and  addresses,  but  guaranteeing  that  no 
such  communication  would  fail  to  reach 
them.  They  declared  themselves  to  be 
orthodox  Christians  of  the  first  and  re¬ 
formed  church,  and  concluded  by  de¬ 
nouncing  "  the  ungodly  and  accursed 
gold-making,”  whose  vanities  and  de¬ 
ceptions  had  infatuated  that  credulous 
age. 

The  interest  in  this  manifesto  was  im¬ 
mediate  and  general  in  Germany.  The 
history  of  Christian  Rosencreutz  was 
palpably  fabulous,  and  yet  it  was  taken 
seriously.  A  chaos  of  conflicting  opin¬ 
ions,  the  clamor  of  officious  investigat¬ 
ors,  and  the  appeals  of  ardent  postulants 
for  the  privilege  of  initiation,  resounded 
on  every  side.  Pamphlets  and  epistles 
without  end  were  addressed  to  the  mys¬ 
terious  brotherhood,  but  whether  they 
met  with  that  ready  response  which  was 
promised  to  sincere  seekers  after  ”  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Nature  “concealed,"  is 
pierhaps  impossible  to  determine  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  secrecy  which  would  nat¬ 
urally  surround  the  whole  proceedings. 
The  hostile  criticism  which  followed  the 
apparent  reticence  of  the  society  sug¬ 
gests  a  negative  decision,  but,  in  either 
case,  the  “  Fame  of  the  Fraternity 
R.C.”  was  something  more  than  the 
vicious  hoax  which  it  has  been  frequently 
represented,  for  in  1615  it  was  followed 
by  the  Confessio  Fraternitatis,  which  de¬ 
veloped  still  further  the  principles  and 
the  promises  of  the  previous  tract. 
Here  the  Rosictucians  pose  chiefly  as  an 
anti-papal  sect  of  theosophical  Illumi¬ 
nati,  or  mystics,  in  possession  of  the 
Apocalyptic  keys,  and  the  mystery  of 
the  metallic  transmutation,  whose  abuse 
they  had  denounced  and  despised.  The 
“  Confession  of  the  Brotherhood  ”  was 
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supplemented  by  other  pamphlets  of 
similar  claims.  In  regard  to  them  all  it 
should  be  noticed  that,  in  spite  of 
searching  investigations,  and  in  spite  of 
pretentious  theorizing,  their  author  re¬ 
mains  unknown.  An  impartial  review 
of  the  evidence  which  attributes  them  to 
a  certain  Wirternberg  theologian,  Johann 
Valentin  Andrea,  will  result  in  its  rejec¬ 
tion — a  point,  however,  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  discuss  here.  There  is  no 
direct  evidence  to  show  that  they  did  or 
did  not  emanate  from  a  secret  society 
in  existence  at  the  actual  time  of  their 
publication  ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  history  of  the  supposed  founder  be 
fabulous,  Rosicrucian  associations,  what¬ 
ever  their  origin,  are  continually  appear¬ 
ing  like  meteors  on  the  historical  hori¬ 
zon  from  a  period  which  closely  ap¬ 
proaches  the  date  of  the  two  manifes¬ 
toes.  It  seems  reasonable,  on  the  whole, 
to  suppose  that  these  documents  were 
the  wotk  of  some  theosophical  inquirers 
into  natural  secrets,  who  had  banded 
themselves  together  in  the  pursuit  of 
curious  investigations,  and  to  profit  by 
each  other's  discoveries,  and  who  wished 
to  notify  the  fact  of  their  corporate  ex¬ 
istence  to  like-minded  students. 

The  defence  of  the  mysterious  order 
was  undertaken  by  numerous,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  by  able,  writers.  Michael 
Maier,  an  illustrious  German  physician, 
who  was  ennobled  for  his  medical  ser¬ 
vices,  but  who  turned  alchemist,  wrote 
warmly  and  continually  in  defence  of 
Rosicrucian  principles.  The  society  in 
recognition  of  his  services  published  a 
curious  pamphlet,  hinting  that  he  had 
received  his  reward  by  admission  into 
the  mystical  sheepfold,  and  that  others 
should  bide  their  time.  Thus  manifes¬ 
toes  were  periodically  appearing,  claim¬ 
ing  to  emanate  directly  from  the  brother¬ 
hood,  or  to  be  published  by  individual 
members,  mandate  superiorum. 

That  giant  of  theosophical  literature, 
the  Kentish  mystic,  Robert  Fludd,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  received  initiation, 
and  whose  curious  tomb  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  ancient  church  of  Bersted, 
Kent,*  published  a  “  Compendious 

*  The  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Bersted,  is 
small  but  exceedingly  p«  turesque,  with  a  tower 
in  the  Perpendicular  style.  The  tomb  of 
Fludd  occupies  a  considerable  space  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel.  It  is  of  slate-colored 


Apology”  for  the  Rosicrucian  tenets,  and 
laments  therein  the  unparalleled  deca¬ 
dence  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Music,  for  example,  has  visibly  and  in¬ 
contestably  degenerated  because  we  have 
lost  the  divine  power  of  Orpheus  to  move 
insensible  stones,  and  that  of  Arion  by 
which  the  fishes  were  charmed.  Mathe¬ 
matics  also  are  shown  to  be  vain  and 
futile,  inasmuch  as  we  are  no  longer  ac¬ 
quainted  with  those  true  and  vivific 
Pythagorean  numerals  whose  sublime, 
harmonical  progression  composed  the 
Cosmos,  and  do  even  at  this  day,  by 
their  mystical  combination,  produce 
that  “  music  of  the  spheres”  which  is 
inaudible  to  the  materialized  senses  of 
fallen  humanity.  But  Robert  Fludd 
was  a  great  and  good  man,  and  these 
were  the  typosophical  extravagances  of 
his  literary  maidenhood.  His  ponder¬ 
ous  folios,  however  disfigured  by  cabal¬ 
istic  obscurities,  contain  matter  which 
cannot  be  prudently  ignored  in  any  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophy. 

This  remarkable  thinker  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  was  born  near  Bersted, 
in  the  ancient  manor-house  of  Milgate, 
during  the  year  1574,  After  graduating 
both  in  arts  and  medicine,  he  travelled 
extensively  for  the  space  of  six  years, 
and  in  1616  he  began  his  literary  career 
by  the  publication  of  the  apology  just 
noticed.  He  became  a  voluminous  au¬ 
thor  alike  on  physics  and  philosophy, 
and  died  at  his  house  in  Coleman  Street, 
London,  on  September  8,  1637. 

After  the  death  of  Michael  Maier  in 
1622,  the  Rosicrucians  appear  to  have 
migrated  into  France,  where  a  single 
manuscript  placard,  posted  on  the  walls 
of  Paris,  and  notifying  that  they,  the 
Illuminated  and  Invisible  Fraternity, 

marble,  with  a  halt-length  figure  of  the  mystic 
and  two  open  books,  inscribed  Misterium  Cabil- 
isticum  and  Fkilostfphia  Sacra.  There  is  also 
the  following  inscription  : — “  viii.  Die  Mensis 
VII.  A*  D"'.  M.D.c.xxxvii.  Odoribus  vrna 
vaporat  crypta  tegit  cineres  nec  speciosa  tuos 
qvod  mor^e  minvs  tibi.  Te  committimus 
vnum  ingenii  vivent  hie  monvmenta  tvi  nam 
tibi  qvi  similis  scribit  moritvrque  sepvlchrvm 
pro  tota  eternvm  posteritate  facit-  Hoc  monv- 
mentvm  Thomas  Flood,  Gore  Court,  in  oram 
apud  Cantianos  armiger  infoelissimam  in  char- 
issimi  patrui  sui  memoriam  erexit,  die  mensis 
Avgvsti,  M.D.  cxxxvil.”  This  extraordinary 
specimen  of  Latinity  is  given  in  Hargrave 
Jennings’s  "  Rosicrucians."’  The  inscription 
appears  to  have  been  misread. 
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were  sojourniug  in  that  town,  produced  ance  of  this  work  England  was  to  some 
an  uproar  of  popular  fury  which  was  care-  extent  a  stronghold  of  Rosicrucianism. 
fully  fomented  by  representatives  of  the  One  calling  himself  ^iXovofiug,  “  a  Ser- 
orthodox  party  in  religion,  who  pro-  vant  of  God  and  a  Secretary  of  Nature,” 
claimed  in  calumnious  and  scurrilous  became  the  self-constituted  apostle  of 
pamphlets  that  the  so-called  Invisibles  the  order  in  this  country,  publishing 
had  entered  into  “frightful  compacts”  methods  of  Rosicrucian  physic  ;  Rosi- 
with  Satan.  The  mysterious  brethren  crucian  axiomata,  of  course,  of  infallible 
folded  their  tents  ”  like  the  Arabs,”  truth  and  universal  application  ;  elo- 
and  we  next  hear  of  them  by  report  quent  dissertations  on  the  divine  and 
in  Poland.  Two  individuals  came  one  immortal  glories  of  the  miraculous 
day  in  search  of  the  alchemist  Sen-  ”  ebony  Cross,  flourished  and  decked 
divogius,  one  of  whom  was  a  man  of  with  Roses  of  Gold  revelations  of  the 
advanced  age  while  the  other  was  young,  "true  calum  Urrae,  ox  first  matter  of 
They  presented  him  with  letters  which  the  philosophers  lessons  in  the  ”  as- 
were  sealed  with  twelve  different  seals,  trobolismes  of  mettals  Rosie  Crucian 
and  addressed  to  himself.  With  the  and,  more  than  all,  certain  faithful  and 
caution  peculiar  to  his  calling,  and  particular  accounts  of  ”  the  Holy  House- 
which  had  been  taught  by  bitter  experi-  hold  of  Rosie  Crucian  Philosophers;” 
ence,  he  declared  that  he  was  not  Sendi-  and  of  their  ”  places,  temples,  castles, 
vogius,  and  declined  to  receive  their  and  invisible  mountains,”  which  the 
communications,  but  in  the  end,  over-  said  otherwise  John  Hey- 

come  by  their  persuasions,  he  consented  don,  of  his  free  grace,  founded  on  his 
to  read  the  letters.  Seeing  that  he  was  sure,  certain  knowledge,  had  discovered 
required  to  join  the  Brotherhood  of  the  to  the  curious  and  right  worthy  world  of 
Rosy  Cross,  he  simulated  complete  ig-  alchemists  and  geomancers. 
norance  of  its  existence  and  pretensions,  It  ap{>ears  from  this  deponent  that 
but  the  deputation  from  the  society  sue-  one  Walfoord,  and  another,  T.  Wil- 
ceeded  in  conferring  with  him  on  the  Hams,  were  Rosicrucians  by  election, 
subject  of  philosophy,  wherewith  they  and  that  they  ”  did  miracles'*  under  the 
were  satisfied,  and  took  their  leave,  eyes  of  John  Heydon.  They  were  trans- 
Sendivogius  refusing  to  the  last  the  in-  ported  at  will  from  place  to  place,  per- 
itiation  which  was  offered  him.  ambulated  the  air,  cured  diseases,  stilled 

Having  been  published  abroad  and  in  tempests,  and  conducted  themselves 
Latin,  the  Apologia  Compendiaria  of  generally  as  benign  and  beneficent  genii. 
Robert  Fludd  can  scarcely  be  said  to  It  also  appears  that  the  fraternity  inhab- 
have  introduced  the  Rosicrucian  preten-  ited  at  that  time  the  West  of  England, 
sions  to  the  knowledge  of  English  read-  where  they  renewed  their  youth  like  the 
ers.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1652  that  eagle,  inhabited  ”  halls  fair  and  rich  to 
”  The  Fame  and  Confession  of  the  Fra-  behold.”  having  '*  pillars  of  red  calce- 
ternity  of  R.C,  with  a  Preface  annexed  doine,”  pavement  of  fine  amber,  lintels 
thereto,  and  a  short  declaration  of  their  of  emerald,  and  mantel  trees  of  most 
Physicall  Work,”  was  published  in  excellent  jasper.  ”  The  chambers  are 
English  by  Thomas  Vaughan,  a  native  hanged  with  rich  clothes,  and  the 
of  Wales,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  benches  and  bedsteads  are  all  of  white 
Eugenius  Philalethes,  and  is  considered  ivory,  richly  garnished  with  precious 
by  competent  judges  a  supreme  and  im-  stones  ;  the  beds  are  richly  covered  ; 
mortal  hierophant,  who,  in  his  own  per-  there  are  ivory  presses,  whereon  are  all 
son,  had  triumphantly  and  p|erfectly  ac-  manner  of  birds  cunningly  wrought  ; 
complished  the  colossal  achievement  of  and  in  these  presses  are  gowns  and  robes 
the  Magnum  Opus*  After  the  appear-  of  most  fine  gold,  most  rich  mantles  fur- 

•  The  proofs,  whatever  their  value.  areTo^ 

!  tound  in  “  Lumen  de  Lumime  :  ti  atw  Magicall  garments. 

Light  discovered  and  communicated  to  the  John  Heydonwas  born  at  his  father’s 
World,”  and,  more  especially,  in  “  The  Open  house  in  Green-Arbor,  London,  and 

Entrance  to  the  Closed  Palace  of  the  King,” - 

which  treats  of  the  meUmorphosis  of  met^s,  It  is  a  book  abounding  with  incomprehensible 
,  the  fans  chymica  veriiatis,  and,  above  all,  con-  mystery,  and  is  written  with  all  the  barbaric 

tains  a  brevis  manduetio  ad  Rmbrium  Cmltsltm.  grandeur  of  alchemical  nomenclature. 
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baptized  at  St.  Sepulchre’s  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  rtignof  King  Charles  I.  He 
was  educated  in  Warwickshire,  and  be¬ 
fore  taking  to  literature  is  said  to  have 
“  followed  the  armies  of  the  King,  and 
for  his  valor  commanded  in  the  troops.” 
He  informs  us  on  his  own  truthful  au¬ 
thority  that  he  travelled  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  but  he  is 
proved  by  his  books  to  have  been,  in 
his  literary  character,  an  unparalleled 
plagiarist,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in 
this,  as  in  his  revelations  of  Rosier  ucian 
mysteries,  his  statements  should  be  cau¬ 
tiously  received. 

Exactly  a  century  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Fama  Fraternitatis,  the  Rosi- 
crucians  reappeared  in  Germany,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  ponderous  alchemical 
treatise,  they  published  for  the  first  time 
the  laws  which  governed  them,  and 
which  amount  to  a  proof  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  society  in  the  year  1710. 
'I'hese  laws  confined  the  number  of  the 
brethren  to  sixty-eight,  admitted  Cath¬ 
olics  to  initiation,  forbade  sectarian 
controversy,  appointed  an  emperor  as 
supreme  ruler  for  life,  and  directed  that 
periodical  conventions  should  be  held 
at  Nuremberg  and  Ancona.  The  order 
was  divided  into  the  Brethren  of  the 
Rosy  Cross  and  of  the  Golden  Cross, 
but  the  nature  of  this  distinction  is  not 
defined.  With  regard  to  their  secret 
knowledge,  it  was  to  be  discoursed  of 
only  in  a  well-closed  room,  as  indiscrim¬ 
inate  conversation  had  led  to  their  dis¬ 
covery  at  Rome  in  the  year  1620.  It 
was  forbidden  to  give  the  Stone  to  a 
woman  in  labor,  and  to  use  it  at  the 
chase  ;  precious  stones  manufactured  by 
art  must  not  exceed  the  natural  size  ; 
and  if  any  member  desired  to  renew  his 
youth,  he  must  proceed  into  anoth  r 
kingdom,  and  remain  absent  from  his 
former  abode  after  the  renovation  was 
accomplished.  The  marriage  of  initi¬ 
ated  members  was  strongly  discounte¬ 
nanced,  but  not  absolutely  forbidden.  A 
married  man,  however,  was  ineligible 
for  admission. 

Another  long  period  of  silence  fol¬ 
lowed  and  then  in  the  year  1790  there 
was  put  forth  from  Altona  a  thin  folio 
on  the  “  Secret  Symbols  of  the  Rosicru- 
cians,”  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
the  society,  while  its  illuminated  em¬ 
blems  cast  unexpected  light  upon  several 


obscure  points  in  Rosicrucian  history. 
They  determine,  for  instance,  that  the 
term  Rosicrucian  was  not  derived  from 
the  fabulous  founder,  Rosencreutz,  nor 
from  the  Latin  terms  Ros  (dew)  and 
Crux  (cross),  as  suggested  by  Mosheim,* 
nor  from  the  rose  as  a  symbol  of  silence 
and  the  cross  as  the  emblem  of  patience, 
but  from  the  cross-crowned  heart  in  the 
centre  of  a  full-blown  rose,  which  was 
the  monogram  of  Luther.  This  fact 
proves  that  the  society  was  originally  a 
theosophical  offshoot  of  Lutheranism, 
and  points  to  its  connection  with  a  band 
of  enthusiasts,  called  the  Militia  Cruci- 
fera  Evangelica,  which,  so  early  as 
1586,  was  convened  at  Nuremberg, 
afterward  the  headquarters  of  the  Rosi- 
crucians,  by  a  mad  alchemist,  named 
Simon  Studion.  The  members  of  this 
convention  were  all  engrossed  in  the 
mysticism  of  the  Rose  Cross  and  in  the 
study  of  Apocalyptic  mysteries. 

About  the  year  1780  the  Rosicrucians 
appear  to  have  developed  into  another 
association,  mysteriously  denominated 

The  Initiated  Brothers  of  Asia.” 
Under  this  name  it  is  said  that  they  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  police,  and 
that  a  heavy  blow  was  dealt  them  when 
their  secrets  were  revealed  by  a  treacher¬ 
ous  member,  called  Rolling.  This  was 
in  the  year  1785,  but  the  locality  of  the 
catastrophe  is  not  apparently  known. 
The  new  name  will  perhaps  account  for 
the  society  moving  eastward,  and  it 
finally  disappears  from  our  view  in  the 
island  of  Mauritius.  It  is  recorded  in 
certain  very  curious  unpublished  manu¬ 
scripts,  transcribed  by  the  late  Frederick 
Hockley,  Esq.,  and  bearing  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  authenticity,  that,  in  the  year 
1794,  a  certain  Comte  de  Chazal,  by 
birth  a  Frenchman,  accomplished  the 
great  and  ineffable  act  in  his  own  person 
in  the  district  of  Pampelavuso,  Mauri¬ 
tius,  and  there  initiated  a  promising 
neophyte  into  the  Rosicrucian  order, 
”  in  the  name  of  the  true  and  only  God 
manifested  in  Trinity.”  This  neophyte, 
by  name.  Dr.  Sigismund  Bacstrom,  sub¬ 
scribed  to  fourteen  singular  articles,  and 
was  made  a  practical  member  and 
'*  brother  above  an  apprentice.” 

*  The  dew  of  the  alchemists  was  their  "  uni¬ 
versal  dissolvent the  cross  symbolized  light, 
“  the  seed  of  the  red  dragon,”  which  is  the 
base  of  gold. 
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These  facts,  hitherto  unpublished, 
seem  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  society  at  the  period  in  question.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Rose- 
Cross  degree  in  Freemasonry  has  no 
connection  with  the  Rosicrucians.  It 
pirated  their  symbols  without  compre¬ 
hending  them,  and,  in  spite  of  all  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  contrary,  is  untraceable 
before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Rosicrucians,  if  they  still 
exist,  are,  doubtless,  in  the  present,  as 
in  the  past,  the  most  secret  of  all  the 
secret  societies,  and  members  would  be 
precluded  by  the  nature  of  their  pledges 
from  admitting  the  fact  of  their  initia¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  per¬ 
sons  at  the  present  moment  who  call 
themselves  Rosicrucians.  All  who 
“  dabble  in  Babylonian  numbers”  have 
met  with  them  or  heard  of  them.  They 
are  not  always  prepossessing  in  appear¬ 
ance  ;  they  affect  the  mystic  scowl. 
They  are  convened  occasionally  to  en¬ 
joy  a  convivial  evening,  which  they  de¬ 
nominate  ‘‘a  banquet.”  They  carry 
the  menu  in  their  pocket  for  some  days 
after,  and  take  a  pride  in  showing  it  pour 
/garer  Us  profanes.  Sometimes  they 
confess  to  have  well-drunken.  They 
are  harmless  people  of  ineffable  pre¬ 
tence.  If  questioned  on  a  matter  of  an¬ 
tiquarian  interest,  such  as  the  two  horns 
of  Baphomet,  a  point  in  black  magic, 
whether  ”  the  Stone  in  the  sixth  projec¬ 
tion”  may  be  given  to  strangers,  or  any 
other  light  and  airy  trifles  gayly  dis¬ 
coursed  of  in  certain  drawing-rooms  of 
this  nineteenth  century — they,  being 
nothing  if  not  mysterious,  draw  them¬ 
selves  up  to  their  full  height,  and  pro¬ 
nounce  with  a  gruesome  expression  the 
following  magi^  formula  : — “  1  am  a 
Rosicrucian  and  a  Freemason  !  There 
are  some  matters  of  which  I  am  permit¬ 
ted  to  speak,  but  on  others  I  am  en¬ 
joined  a  discreet  and  necessary  silence  ;” 
then  with  a  gesture  equivalent  to  ”  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan  !”  the  master  of 
the  absolute  moves  with  conscious  maj¬ 
esty  to  the  further  end  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  partakes  of  afternoon  tea  with 
the  quiet  satisfaction  of  a  man  who  feels 
he  has  “  score  done.” 

These  persons  are  members  of  the 
English  Rosicrucian  Society,  which  was 
established,  or  at  any  rate  remodelled, 
about  the  year  i860,  by  one  Robert 


Wentworth  Little,  who  died  in  1878. 
Its  members  are  elected  from  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Order,  but  it  is  not  otherwise  con¬ 
nected  with  Masonry.  Its  objects  are 
purely  literary  and  antiquarian.  The 
Metropolitan  College  consists  of  seventy- 
two  members,  who  are  divided  into 
various  grades,  the  following  numbers 
being  permitted  in  each  grade  : — 

1.  Magister  Templi.  5.  Philosophus. 

2.  Adeptus  Exemptus.  6.  Practicus. 

3.  Adeptus  Major.  7.  Theoreticus. 

4.  Adeptus  Minor.  8.  Zelator. 

The  cfficers  of  the  society  are  digni¬ 
fied  with  various  high-sounding  titles, 
such  as  Supreme  Magus,  and  ate  deco¬ 
rated  with  various  symbolical  badges, 
which  are  denominated  ”  Jewels.”  The 
Jewel  of  the  Supreme  Magus  is  an  ebony 
cross,  with  golden  roses  at  its  extremities 
and  the  Jewel  of  the  Rosy  Cross  in  the 
centre.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  crown  of 
gold.  The  badge  of  the  ordinary  mem¬ 
bers  is  a  lozenge-shaped  plate  of  gold, 
enamelled  white,  with  the  Rosie  Cross 
in  the  centre.  For  the  grand  officers  it 
is  surmounted  by  a  golden  mitre,  on  the 
rim  of  which  the  word  lux  is  enamelled 
in  Tosc-colored  characters,  and  in  the 
centre  is  a  small  cross  of  the  same  color. 
A  belief  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  loyalty  to  the 
existing  constitution  are  required  of  can¬ 
didates,  in  addition  to  a  good  moral 
character.  The  association  is,  there¬ 
fore,  of  an  eminently  harmless  kind, 
but  it  is  conspicuous  for  its  complete 
futility.  The  original  members,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  admissions  in  the  quarterly 
”  Organ”  of  twelve  pages,  knew  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  of  Rosicrucianism  in  its 
history  or  its  principles,  nor  did  they 
sensibly  advance  during  a  period  of  fif¬ 
teen  years.  The  late  Lord  Lytton  was 
elected  Grand  Patron  of  the  Order,  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  part 
in  its  proceedings.  Brstnehes  have  l^en 
established  in  Yorkshire,  Edinburgh, 
and  other  places,  but  the  absence  of 
raison  d'itre  must  have  prevented  the 
spread  of  the  association.  As  no  special 
knowledge  is  required  of  aspirants,  the 
esoteric  erudition  of  the  majority  is  open 
to  question,  and  the  modern  Rosicrucian, 
stripped  of  his  little  garb  of  mystery 
and  his  prerogative  of  pretence,  is  a  very 
commonplace  personage,  who  is  utterly 
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devoid  of  the  sublime  associations  and  those  “masters  of  Nature,”  the  mys- 
preternatural  mental  illumination  which  terious  hierophants  of  the  Golden  and 
romance  is  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  Rosy  Cross. — Gentleman  s  Magazine. 


A  WEEK  AMONG  BRIGANDS.* 
BY  O.  WHITTALL. 


Telegrams  which  appeared  lately  in 
several  Enf^lish  papers  reported  the  cap¬ 
ture  by  brigands  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Smyrna  of  four  young  Englishmen,  as 
they  were  returning  from  a  shooting  ex¬ 
cursion.  I  was  one  of  the  party,  and 
shall  endeavor  briefly  to  describe  our 
seven  days’  stay  among  a  band  of  brig¬ 
ands,  who,  if  they  have  not  as  yet  ac¬ 
quired  a  formidable  reputation  for  dar¬ 
ing  in  the  district  of  Smyrna,  are  at  any 
rate  no  novices  in  their  trade,  and  may 
be  considered  fair  representatives  of 
their  class. 

The  hills  that  surround  Bournabat,  a 
village  lying  some  five  miles  inland  from 
Smyrna,  and  the  permanent  residence 
of  several  English  families,  are  pretty 
well  stocked  with  game.  The  coverts 
are  extensive,  and,  being  considered  free 
from  the  aggressions  of  brigands,  are  the 
scene  of  numerous  shooting  expeditions. 
All  day  long,  without  any  apprehension 
of  meeting  bad  characters,  one  may 
roam  about  the  hills  and  valleys,  with 
the  prospect  of  good  sport  in  the  shape 
of  partridges,  hares,  and  other  game. 

It  was,  therefore,  without  the  smallest 
thought  of  danger  that  I  consented  to 
join  some  friends  who  were  planning  a 
day's  shooting  on  the  Palamont  hills, 
lying  about  an  hour’s  distance  from 
Bournabat.  We  started  for  our  shoot¬ 
ing-ground  at  dawn  on  Saturday,  the 
24th  of  September,  the  party  consisting 
of  my  three  friends,  Charles,  William, 
and  Robert  Wilkin  (the  first  two  broth¬ 
ers,  the  latter  their  cousin),  and  myself. 


*  We  deeply  regret  to  say  that,  since  this 
article  has  been  in  print,  we  have  received  a 
telegram  from  Constantinople  conveying  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  Mr.  Whittall’s  death 
from  the  effects  of  exposure  during  his  captiv¬ 
ity.  The  sad  news  will  be  a  painful  surprise 
to  readers  of  this  paper  ;  for  Mr.  Whittall’s 
modest,  unpretentious  narrative  makes  so  light 
of  sufferings  and  privations  as  to  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  severe  hardships  undoubtedly 
endured  by  the  party. — Ed. 


A  native  hunter,  as  usual,  accompanied 
us,  and  I  fear  we  must  have  looked,  to 
English  eyes,  sadly  unsportsmanlike,  as 
we  sallied  forth,  each  astride  of  a  fine 
donkey,  with  the  owner  of  the  animals 
following  in  the  rear  to  superintend  the 
cavalcade.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the 
sport  we  had  that  day,  which  was  not  of 
a  particularly  eventful  character,  and 
gave  no  indication  of  the  misfortune 
awaiting  us.  We  stopped  shooting  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  with  several  hours 
of  daylight  still  available,  it  was  pleas¬ 
ant  to  be  able  to  saunter  slowly  along 
over  the  few  miles  of  undulating  ground 
that  intervened  between  us  and  Bourna¬ 
bat.  The  range  of  hills  we  had  been 
shooting  over  was  visible  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  ;  thickly  clad  with  coppice  and 
brushwood,  and  gradually  increasing  in 
height  toward  the  north-east,  it  became 
merged  at  length  in  the  mountains  of 
Magnesia.  The  deep  gorges  and  forest- 
clad  ravines  of  these  mountains  are  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  gentle  slopes  of 
the  hills  near  Bournabat,  while  numer¬ 
ous  caves  and  almost  impenetrable  fast¬ 
nesses  form  an  admirable  refuge  for  the 
brigands,  affording  them  such  facilities 
for  eluding  pursuit,  that  they  can  gener¬ 
ally  contrive  to  escape  from  the  Turkish 
police,  whose  efforts  to  capture  them  are 
often  half-hearted  and  disorganized. 

As  we  topped  the  last  crest  and  enter¬ 
ed  a  narrow  path  leading  down  to  the 
level  ground  which  formed  the  plain  of 
Bournabat,  my  companions  observed 
two  ragged-looking  men  following  us  as 
fast  as  they  could.  Their  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  aroused  suspicion,  and,  point¬ 
ing  them  out  to  our  hunter,  we  asked 
what  he  thought  of  them.  His  reply 
was  not  altogether  reassuring,  for  al¬ 
though  he  declared  they  were  only  Kris- 
sadars,  or  Mountain-Police,  he  recom¬ 
mended  us  at  the  same  time  to  hasten 
on,  in  order  to  avoid  being  overtaken. 
We  accordingly  urged  our  donkeys  to 
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their  best  pace,  and  soon  congratulated 
ourselves  on  having  distanced  the  “  sus¬ 
pects,”  who  dropped  out  of  sight.  But 
scarcely  had  we  reached  the  open  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  when  they  ap 
peared  again,  having  passed  us  by  a 
short  cut,  and  stood  confronting  us, 
blocking  the  path,  with  Maitini  lifles 
levelled  at  our  heads. 

A  summons  to  surrender  followed  ; 
unluckily  we  had  extracted  the  cartridges 
from  our  guns,  and  being  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise  and  totally  unprepared  for  the  en¬ 
counter,  we  saw  no  alternative  but  to 
submit,  and,  dismounting,  prepared  to 
give  up  our  arms.  One  of  the  brigands 
— for  all  doubt  as  to  the  true  character 
of  the  ruffians  was  now  dispelled — there¬ 
upon  fired  two  shots  in  the  air  and 
whistled,  as  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  the 
band,  while  the  other  still  kept  us  cov¬ 
ered  with  his  rifle.  In  a  few  seconds 
we  were  surrounded  by  the  wild-looking 
fellows,  who  had  hitherto  remained  in¬ 
visible,  but  now  came  rushing  up  from 
all  sides.  Our  native  hunter,  putting 
on  as  bold  a  face  as  he  could,  asked  the 
man  whom  we  took  to  be  the  chief, 
what  he  meant  by  stopping  us  on  the 
high  road.  This  was  answered  by  a  re¬ 
quest  to  see  our  shootiug  licenses  ;  but 
the  chief  had  no  patience  to  play  the 
grim  ioke  out  any  further,  and  cut  short 
our  compliance  with  his  request  by  sud¬ 
denly  ordering  his  comrades  to  bind  us. 
From  this  indignity,  however,  we  were 
saved,  either  by  the  vigor  of  our  own 
protests,  or  by  the  brigands’  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  greater  speed  with  which 
their  escape  could  be  made,  if  our  limbs 
were  free  on  the  march. 

It  now  became  clear  that  we  should 
have  to  accompany  our  captors  to  the 
mountains.  The  donkey  driver  was 
permitted  to  return  with  his  animals  to 
Bournabat,  and  to  take  our  dogs  with 
him.  We  pencilled  a  few  lines  to  our 
friends,  informing  them  of  what  had  be¬ 
fallen  us,  and  were  then  walked  off  into 
the  forest,  the  brigands  flling  up  on  both 
sides.  A  halt  was  made  in  a  thick 
covert  among  the  pines,  not  far  from  the 
road,  until  night  set  in,  and  then  we  re¬ 
sumed  our  weary  march  in  the  dark, 
with  long  sticks  provided  by  the  brigands 
to  help  us  in  picking  our  way  over  the 
rough  ground.  At  length  we  came  to 
Yakakeni,  a  small  place  among  the  hills. 


but  the  fear  of  discovery  forbade  too 
near  an  approach,  and  a  long  circuit  was 
made  to  reach  the  further  side  of  the 
village,  where  we  entered  a  deep  gorge 
and  again  halted.  By  this  time  we  were 
all  desperately  hungry,  but  the  brigands 
had  nothing  to  offer  us,  save  a  scanty 
supply  of  dry  bread.  With  difficulty  we 
petsuaded  them  to  try  and  get  us  some 
food  from  Yakakeni,  and  our  native 
hunter  was  despatched  in  custody  of  two 
of  the  brigands  to  make  the  necessary 
purchases.  But,  although  the  shop 
stood  quite  at  the  outskirts  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  there  was  so  much  noise  and  bustle 
in  the  vicinity  that  they  dared  not  enter, 
and  returned  to  our  hiding-place  in  half 
an  hour  after  a  fruitless  errand. 

Seeing,  however,  that  unless  we  had 
enough  to  eat.  we  should  soon  become 
too  weak  to  accompany  them,  after 
waiting  a  little,  they  made  another  at¬ 
tempt,  and  remained  absent  for  so  long 
a  time,  that  we  fully  thought  they  must 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  provisions. 
But  our  hopes  were  destined  to  be  once 
more  disappointed,  for  when  more  than 
two  hours  had  elapsed,  the  brigands  re¬ 
appeared  without  any  food,  and  greatly 
enraged  at  the  escape  of  our  hunter. 
They  had  sent  him  into  the  shop,  them¬ 
selves  remaining  some  distance  off  ;  but 
he,  once  at  liberty,  had  no  intention  of 
rejoining  them.  In  vain  they  waited 
and  waited  ;  he  did  not  leave  the  shop, 
and  they  dared  not  enter  it ;  so  at  length 
they  withdrew,  not  a  little  alarmed  lest 
their  whereabouts  should  be  betrayed  by 
our  faithless  hunter.  His  conduct  was 
roundly  abus^id  by  the  whole  band,  for 
these  hunters  are  accustomed  to  look 
upon  absolute  devotion  to  their  masters, 
even  at  the  risk  of  life,  as  a  sacred  duty, 
and  the  brigands  had  doubtless  relied 
upon  this  admirable  trait  when  they  al¬ 
lowed  our  man  to  go  alone  into  the 
shop.  I  confess,  however,  that  but  for 
our  hunger  the  indignation  we  felt 
would  have  been  tempered  with  some 
little  satisfaction  at  seeing  our  captors 
outwitted. 

The  impunity  with  which  brigands 
roam  about  the  country,  even  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  of  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  is  extraordinary.  One  would  have 
thought  that  such  an  act  as  lighting  a 
fire  where  we  were  must  have  involved 
considerable  danger.  But,  when  we 
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complained  of  cold,  the  atmosphere 
being  sharp  and  chilled  by  a  heavy  dew, 
the  chief,  without  a  moment’s  hesita¬ 
tion,  ignited  a  large  heap  of  brushwood, 
which  some  lime-kiln  burners  had  piled 
up  the  day  before,  and  seemed  to  have 
no  fear  of  the  consequent  risk  of  dis¬ 
covery. 

The  bright  flames  gave  me  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  of  closely  examining  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  band.  The  chief 
was  a  short,  slightly-built  man,  with  blue 
eyes  and  a  fair  complexion,  whose  hand¬ 
some  face,  with  -  its  delicately-curled 
mustache,  by  no  means  coincided  with 
one’s  preconceived  ideas  of  the  brigand 
leader,  whose  ferocious  mien  and  swarthy 
countenance  strike  terror  into  his  vic¬ 
tims  ;  but  perhaps  the  accurate  range  of 
his  Martini  ride  and  the  keenness  of  his 
scimitar  enabled  him  to  dispense  with 
the  more  “  stagey”  qualifications  for  his 
post.  The  second  in  command  was  a 
much  fiercer-looking  fellow,  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  armed  like  the  chief,  but 
with  a  carbine  instead  of  the  lung  rifle. 
Among  the  rest  of  the  band  nothing  was 
more  curious  than  the  variety  of  their 
weapons  ;  one  had  a  Chasseput  ride,  an¬ 
other  a  sixteen-bore  pin-dre,  another  an 
old  muzzle-loader,  and  a  similar  diver¬ 
sity  was  apparent  in  their  swords  and 
knives.  There  was  only  one  man  who 
looked  a  regular  villain  to  the  back¬ 
bone.  His  features  were  worthy  of  a 
Caliban,  and  the  violence  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  was  well  portrayed  in  his  dark  leer¬ 
ing  eyes,  sallow  complexion  and  hide¬ 
ously-distorted  cheek-bones.  If  con¬ 
firmation  were  needed,  his  disgusting 
language  and  frequent  outbursts  of  tem¬ 
per  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  depraved  na¬ 
ture,  and  several  times  he  was  on  the 
point  of  openly  insulting  us,  had  he  not 
been  restrained  by  his  companions. 

The  dickering  light  of  the  dames, 
rising  and  falling  as  fresh  boughs  were 
enveloped  and  consumed,  gave  a  weird 
aspect  to  the  scene  and  recalled  roman¬ 
tic  tales  of  Italian  ”  masnadieri,”  upon 
which,  as  one  comfortably  perused  them 
at  home,  fancy  had  grafted  many  a  pic¬ 
ture  not  unlike  the  present  reality.  Silent 
and  sullen,  the  brigands  sat  gazing  ab¬ 
sently  into  the  6re,  a  sorry  crew  enough 
with  their  tattered  garments  and  uncouth 
appearance,  but  withal  inspiring  even  us 


their  captives  with  some  touch  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  if  not  of  admiration. 

My  revery  was  soon  interrupted  by 
the  chief’s  voice  bidding  us  prepare 
once  more  for  a  long  march,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  had  plunged  again  into 
the  darkness,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Magnesia  mountains.  All  night  we 
trudged  wearily  on,  nor  was  it  until  day 
began  to  break  that  a  halt  was  at  length 
called.  We  found  ourselves  now  well 
among  the  mountains,  and  were  informed 
that  the  bushy  hollow  we  had  reached 
was  to  be  our  hiding-place  for  the  day. 
The  attempt  to  procure  provisions  at 
Yakakeni  on  the  previous  evening  hav¬ 
ing  been  frustrated,  no  food  had  as  yet 
passed  our  lips,  and  the  pangs  of  hunger 
were  now  so  keen  that  fastidiousness  be¬ 
came  impossible.  Dry  bread,  with  some 
tinned  lobster  which  was  left  incur  bag, 
formed  the  bill  of  fare  for  breakfast,  and 
we  made  an  uncommonly  hearty  meal 
off  these  not  very  appetizing  materials. 
Our  hunger  satisfied,  we  began  to  feel 
the  effects  of  our  fatiguing  night  march. 
This  was  apparent  to  the  brigands,  and, 
perceiving  the  necessity  of  recruiting  our 
strength  before  we  could  renew  the 
journey,  which  might  at  any  moment  be 
necessitated  by  a  discovery  of  our  re¬ 
treat,  they  prepared  some  rough  couches 
of  pine  branches  and  invited  us  to  lie 
down  for  a  few  hours’  sleep. 

It  must  have  been  nearly  noon  when 
I  awoke  greatly  refreshed,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  rouse  my  companions.  Hardly 
had  I  done  so,  when  two  strangers  were 
seen  approaching  the  sentinels,  who  had 
been  stationed  by  the  chief  on  com¬ 
manding  heights  to  guard  against  sur¬ 
prise.  The  new-comers,  whom  we  after¬ 
ward  found  to  be  mountain-trackers  em¬ 
ployed  by  our  friends,  no  sooner  per¬ 
ceived  the  brigand  sentinels  than  they 
hastily  retired,  fearing,  by  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach,  to  endanger  our  safety  and  pos¬ 
sibly  their  own.  Several  shots  were  bred 
after  them  by  the  men  on  guard,  but 
without  taking  effect.  This  rencontre 
set  us  once  more  on  the  move  ;  crossing 
the  hollow  we  ascended  a  hill  opposite, 
but  we  had  barely  reached  the  summit 
when  the  chief,  who  had  stayed  behind, 
rejoined  us.  He  had  spied  a  large  body 
of  mounted  ”  souvaris”  or  police  riding 
after  us,  and  urged  us  to  hasten  our 
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steps.  The  whistling  of  a  bullet  over 
our  heads  soon  unpleasantly  confirmed 
his  statement,  and  we  began  to  fear  that 
our  pursuers  would  overtake  us.  An 
encounter  would,  under  the  circum* 
stances,  have  probably  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  serious  consequences  and  pos¬ 
sibly  fatjd  results  to  our  lives.  We  there¬ 
fore  scampered  down  a  path,  guided  by 
one  of  the  brigands,  and  soon  emerged 
from  some  heavy  cover  into  a  deep 
gorge.  Here  we  paused,  and  I  had  time 
to  observe  that,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  the  brigands  were  entirely  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  ground,  and  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  proximity  of  the  police. 

We  lay  hidden  in  the  ravine  until  sun¬ 
set,  when,  having  apparently  eluded 
pursuit  successfully,  our  march  was  re¬ 
sumed.  After  a  toilsome  walk  we 
reached  a  rocky  mountain  called  “  Jari 
Kaya,"  and  spent  the  whole  of  Monday 
in  a  pine-wood  on  one  of  its  slopes.  One 
of  the  brigands  attempted  to  steal  a  goat 
from  a  herd  grazing  in  the  neightmr- 
hood.  In  this  he  failed,  but  fortunately 
he  was  not  too  proud  to  bend  to  circum¬ 
stances,  and,  making  a  virtue  of  neces¬ 
sity,  purchased  the  goat  from  the  shep¬ 
herd  attending  the  flock.  The  result 
was  to  give  us  another  substantial  meal 
— the  first  we  had  tasted  since  Sunday 
morning. 

The  same  evening  one  of  our  party, 
Mr.  C.  Wilkin,  was  released.  Accom¬ 
panied  for  some  distance  by  two  of  the 
band  to  serve  as  guides,  he  set  out  for 
Bournabat  with  the  obiect  of  negotiating 
the  payment  of  our  ransom,  which  had 
been  fixed  at  £3000.  Next  morning  we 
started  at  an  early  hour  for  Djethenem- 
dere,  or  Hell’s  gorge,  where  we  were  re¬ 
joined  by  the  men  who  had  left  us  the 
previous  evening.  Here  we  took  shelter 
in  a  large  cave,  which  served  as  our 
habitation  for  two  weary  days  and  nights. 
During  this  time  we  were  constantly 
supplied  with  beautifully  white  bread 
and  tobacco  ;  the  brigands  used  to  leave 
in  couples  and  return  with  the  provi¬ 
sions,  so  we  concluded  that  they  were  in 
communication  with  some  village,  pos¬ 
sibly  Bournabat  itself.  Time  passed 
slowly  and  uneventfully,  every  hour  in¬ 
creasing  the  depression  of  our  spirits,  as 
no  news  was  forthcoming  to  give  us  hope 
of  an  early  release.  Our  anxiety  was 
becoming  unbearable,  and  had  deprived 


us  of  any  wish  for  conversation,  when 
on  Thursday  afternoon  at  about  three 
o'clock,  the  sudden  appearance  of  sev¬ 
eral  “  yuruks,”  or  mountain  trackers, 
and  a  number  of  mounted  police  intro¬ 
duced  an  exciting  episode. 

We  observed  this  company  coming  up 
the  gorge  in  our  direction,  and  to  avoid 
detection  we  were  ordered  by  our  cap- 
tors  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground.  The  cave, 
however,  being  on  high  ground,  we 
could  watch  the  movements  of  the  police 
slowly  advancing,  and,  as  they  drew 
nearer,  the  sound  of  bushes  being  for¬ 
cibly  pushed  aside,  and  the  tramp  of  the 
horses’  feet  fell  upon  our  ears.  When 
the  party  had  reached  a  position  in  the 
gorge  parallel  to  the  entrance  of  our 
hiding-place,  a  halt  was  made  ;  where¬ 
upon  the  brigands,  fearing  that  they  had 
been  discovered,  prepared  to  defend  the 
cave  and  sell  ther  lives  dearly,  even  if 
ours  were  also  to  be  sacrificed.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  our  intense 
alarm  when  we  perceived  one  of  the 
“  yuruks”  pmint  his  gun  in  our  direc¬ 
tion.  Every  second  we  expected  to  hear 
the  report  of  thirty  or  forty  Martinis, 
and  to  receive  a  shower  of  bullets  in  our 
very  faces,  for  hardly  two  hundred  yards 
separated  us  from  the  police.  We  were 
kept  in  this  state  of  suspense  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time ;  and  our  minds  were 
only  relieved  from  anxiety  toward  even¬ 
ing,  when  our  would-be  rescuers  left  the 
gorge.  Why  their  search  was  not  prose¬ 
cuted  more  effectually  remains  a  mys¬ 
tery  ;  but  had  it  been  successful,  I  do 
not  think  we  could  possibly  have 
escaped. 

Little  more  now  remains  to  be  said. 
When  darkness  came  on  we  lost  no  time 
in  starting  for  CourouT6p6,  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  Bournabat,  which  we  reached 
about  dawn  on  Friday.  There  the 
chief  and  one  of  his  acolytes  engaged  in 
a  very  violent  dispute  as  to  the  prudence 
of  choosing  a  day,  generally  considered 
unlucky,  for  occupying  a  position  in 
such  close  proximity  to  the  village. 
The  former,  however,  overruled  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  his  subordinate,  and  we 
therefore  remained  all  day  in  some 
brushwood,  which  completely  concealed 
us  from  the  sight  of  any  passer-by.  In 
the  evening  we  despatched  a  letter  to 
our  relations,  appointing  a  rendezvous 
for  that  very  night,  and  one  of  the  brig- 
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ands  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  for¬ 
warding  it  to  Bournabat. 

On  receipt  of  the  note,  our  friends 
lost  no  time  in  communicating  with  us, 
and  provisions  and  clothing,  which  we 
sadly  needed,  were  immediately  de¬ 
spatched  by  a  trusty  messenger.  The 
opportunity  was  also  utilized  for  coming 
to  an  understanding  with  our  captors 
concerning  the  payment  of  our  ransom. 
About  midnight  the  messenger  took  his 
departure,  and  we  lay  down  to  sleep, 
wrapped  in  the  cloaks  we  had  received  ; 
the  brigands  left  everything  at  our  entire 
disposal,  although  we  had  half  expected 
they  would  appropriate  several  articles 
for  their  own  use.  I  cannot  but  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  so  far  we  had  no  cause 
of  complaint  against  our  captors,  who, 
with  the  exception  of  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  proved,  under  the  most  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances  on  several  occasions,  that 
they  were  not  deficient  in  courtesy,  and 
even  kindness. 

We  spent  Saturday  on  the  same  spot, 
and  anticipating  release  that  evening,  we 
waited  impatiently  for  the  shades  of 
night ;  for  it  was  only  when  favored  by 
darkness  that  the  brigands  ventured  to 
move.  Some  two  hours  before  midnight 
we  started  for  the  appointed  rendezvous, 
and  our  spirits  rose  rapidly  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  our  destination.  On  entering 
the  bed  of  a  torrent  we  were  left  to  the 
care  of  three  brigands,  while  the  chief. 


his  lieutenant,  and  a  third  man,  went  to 
meet  our  friends  or  their  messengers. 
After  waiting  anxiously  for  some  time, 
we  heard  footsteps  approaching,  and 
soon  distinguished  in  the  gloom  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  chief  with  his  comrades,  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  other  persons,  whose 
hands  we  shortly  grasped  in  a  welcome 
shake. 

The  terms  of  our  release  were  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  some  delay,  as  the  brigands 
would  not  for  a  long  time  reduce  the 
sum  of  the  ransom  they  had  at  first  de¬ 
manded,  namely,  £3000  ;  but  argu¬ 
ments  and  threats  induced  them  at  length 
to  accept  £750  as  the  price  of  our  re¬ 
lease.  Another  difficulty,  however,  then 
arose  ;  for  our  captors,  wishing  to  en¬ 
sure  their  escape,  stipulated  that  we 
should  keep  in  company  with  them  all 
night,  and  only  obtain  our  liberty  on 
the  following  morning.  Again  vehe¬ 
ment  protests  were  raised  against  such  a 
condition  ;  but  the  brigands  proved  in¬ 
flexible  in  their  determination,  and  only 
consented  to  our  immediate  release  on 
receiving  our  words  of  honor  to  give  no 
information  to  the  police  until  dawn. 

At  half-past  one  o’clock  on  Sunday 
morning  we  reached  Bournabat,  and 
thus  ended  what  I  hope  may  prove  our 
last  adventure  with  brigands,  whereof  I 
have  given  a  true  account  in  these  few 
pages. — Murray's  Magazine. 
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A  REPORT,*  dealing  very  fully  with 
the  subject  of  Commercial  Education, 
was  presented  to  the  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Chambers  of  Commerce  held  in 
September  last  at  Exeter.  The  Report 
was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  late 
Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  evinced  during  his  lifetime  a 
very  deep  interest  in  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  industrial  education  of 
the  people.  It  contains  a  thoughtful 
digest  of  the  methods  of  instruction 
adopted  in  the  principal  types  of  com- 


*  '*  Report  on  Commercial  Education.” 
London  :  Isbister  &  Co. 


mercial  schools  found  in  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States.  No  part  of  the  Re¬ 
port  is  more  interesting  than  that  de¬ 
voted  to  a  description  of  the  German 
system  of  commercial  education.  It  has 
been  written,  we  are  told,  by  Mr.  H. 
M.  Felkin,  of  Chemnitz,  who,  in  a  little 
book  entitled  "  Education  in  a  Saxon 
Town,”  published  in  1881  by  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  sound  the  note  of 
warning  as  regards  our  deficiencies  in 
the  matter  of  technical  instruction.  The 
Report  concludes  with  some  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our 
own  educational  system,  or  want  of  sys- 
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tem  ;  and,  although  the  writers  here 
deal  with  matters  on  which  unanimity 
of  opinion  cannot  be  expected,  most  per¬ 
sons  who  have  carefully  considered  the 
subject  will  agree  that  some  such  changes 
as  those  recommended  would  help  to 
place  us  more  nearly  than  we  are  at 
present  on  a  level  with  our  continental 
neighbors  in  facilities  for  obtaining  a 
suitable  training  for  mercantile  pursuits. 

Shortly  before  the  publication  of  this 
Report,  I  read  a  paper  on  the  same 
subject  to  the  Manchester  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  in  which  I  gave 
the  results  of  some  independent  inquiries 
I  had  made  during  a  too  brief  visit  to 
the  Continent  in  the  spring  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year.  My  object  in  instituting  these 
inquiries  was  to  ascertain  the  present 
condition  of  commercial  education  in 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  and 
to  supplement  and  verify,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  the  information  I  had  gathered  on 
this  subject  when,  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Technical  Instruction, 

I  inspected  for  the  first  time  several  of 
the  chief  Continental  schools  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  conclusions  at  which  I 
arrived  confirm  those  of  the  writers  of 
the  Report,  that,  in  the  matter  of  com¬ 
mercial  education,  we  are  far  behind 
other  nations  of  Europe,  and  that  to 
the  well-organized  schools,  which  arc 
found  particularly  in  Germany,  is  due 
the  success  with  which  her  merchants 
and  mercantile  agents  “  are  winning  for 
her  so  large  a  share  of  the  world’s  com¬ 
merce.”  *  An  intimate  acquaintance 
with  these  foreign  schools  undoubtedly 
proves,  what  the  Report  tells  us,  that 
”  it  is  in  the  school  that  England  must 
prepare  to  meet  her  great  European 
rival,  and  train  the  forces  that  will  effi¬ 
ciently  equip  her  commercial  offices  at 
home  and  provide  a  capable  body  of 
commercial  travellers  to  push  her  mer¬ 
chandise  abroad.”  f 

The  questions  of  technical  and  com¬ 
mercial  education  are  so  closely  associ¬ 
ated  that  it  is  difficult  to  consider  them 
except  in  connection  with  each  other. 
Speaking  generally,  technical  education 
may  be  said  to  have  reference  to  the 
work  of  production,  and  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  to  that  of  distribution  ;  but  as  the 

*  "  Report  on  Commercial  Education,”  p.  7. 

f  Ibid.  p.  5. 


character  of  the  goods  produced  by  the 
manufacturer  must  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  tastes  and  requirements 
of  the  consumer,  which  should  be  as¬ 
certained  by  those  engaged  in  the  work 
of  distribution,  commercial  success  may 
be  regarded  as  a  function  of  two  fac¬ 
tors,  one  of  which  has  reference  to  the 
skill  displayed  in  the  processes  of  man¬ 
ufacture,  and  the  other  to  the  activity 
and  economy  shown  in  bringing  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  industry  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumer. 

Hitherto,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
previously  considering  the  question  of 
technical  education,  the  closely  allied 
question  of  commercial  education  has 
remained  somewhat  in  the  background. 
The  progress  that  has  been  made  during 
the  last  few  years  in  providing  the  neces¬ 
sary  instruction  for  persons  of  all  classes 
engaged  in  productive  industry  is,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory.  Our  University 
Colleges,  under  the  influence  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  technical  teaching,  have  be¬ 
come  technical  schools  with  a  literary 
side.  The  Charity  Commissioners  have 
framed  schemes  for  the  curriculum  of 
endowed  schools,  in  which  science  in¬ 
struction  and  manual  training  occupy 
part  of  the  time  formerly  devoted  to  the 
study  of  classics.  Some  of  our  School 
Boards  have,  as  far  as  the  iron  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Code  permit  them,  intro¬ 
duced  the  teaching  of  drawing,  science, 
and  handicrafts  into  the  schools  under 
their  control.  The  Science  and  Art 
Department  has  made  its  examinations 
in  science  somewhat  more  practical,  and 
has  given  more  prominence  to  design  in 
the  teaching  of  art.  And  to  the  City 
Guilds  is  due  the  credit  of  having  estab¬ 
lished  at  Finsbury  the  first  distinctly 
Technical  College,  and  at  Kensington  a 
Central  Institution  for  the  training  of 
manufacturers,  engineers,  and  teachers  ; 
of  having  organized,  in  the  principal 
trade  centres  throughout  the  kingdom, 
a  large  number  of  technical,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  ordinary  science,  classes  ; 
and  of  having  thereby  given  a  powerful 
impetus  to  the  creation  of  technical 
schools. 

This  record  of  progress,  which  has 
prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction 
into  Parliament  of  a  comprehensive  and 
efficient  Technical  Instruction  Bill,  may 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  and  the  time 
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has  now  come  when  attention  must  be 
prominently  called  to  our  deficiencies  in 
the  matter  of  commercial,  as  distin* 
guished  from  technical,  education.  If 
evidence  is  needed  of  the  want  of  knowl¬ 
edge  among  our  commercial  classes  of 
those  subjects  about  which  they  ought 
to  be  informed,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  De¬ 
pression  of  Trade  and  Industry,  as  well 
as  in  the  valuable  consular  reports  which 
are  now  periodically  published  in  this 
country.  From  these  documents  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  it  is  mainly  owing  to  German 
competition  that  our  foreign  trade  is 
shrinking  ;  and  it  is  in  Germany  that  the 
most  abundant  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  fitting  educational  equipment  of 
young  persons  who  are  engaged  in  mer¬ 
cantile  pursuits.  The  Commissioners 
tell  us  that  the  increasing  severity  of 
this  competition,  both  in  our  home  and 
neutral  markets,  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  Germany,  and  that  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world  the  persever¬ 
ance  and  enterprise  of  the  Germans  are 
making  themselves  felt.  “  In  the  actual 
production  of  commodities  we  have  now 
few,  if  any,  advantages  over  them  ;  and 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  markets  of  the 
world,  a  desire  to  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  local  tastes  or  idiosyncrasies,  a 
determination  to  obtain  a  footing  wher¬ 
ever  they  can,  and  a  tenacity  in  main¬ 
taining  it,  they  appear  to  be  gaining 
grourtd  upon  us.”  * 

This  advance  of  German  trade  rioes 
not  appear  to  be  due  to  any  falling  off 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  British  workman, 
but  solely  to  the  superior  fitness  of  the 
Germans,  due  unquestionably  to  the 
more  systematic  training  they  receive, 
for  mercantile  pursuits.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  tell  us  that,  while,  ”  in  respect 
of  certain  classes  of  products,  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  our  workmanship  does  not 
stand  as  high  as  it  formerly  did,”  f  those 
who  have  had  personal  experience  of 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  labor  car¬ 
ried  on  under  the  conditions  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  appear  to  incline  to  the  view  ”  that 
the  English  workman,  notwithstanding 
his  shorter  hours  and  his  higher  wages, 
is  to  be  preferred.”  J  They  further 
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state  :  ”  In  the  matter  of  education,  we 
seem  to  be  particularly  deficient  as 
compared  with  some  of  our  foreign  com¬ 
petitors,  and  this  remark  applies,  not 
only  to  what  is  usually  called  technical 
education,  but  to  the  ordinary  commer¬ 
cial  education  which  is  required  in  mer¬ 
cantile  houses,  and  especially  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  foreign  languages.”  * 

The  recommendation  f  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  that  Her  Majesty’s  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  officers  abroad  should 
be  instructed  to  report  any  information 
which  appears  to  them  of  interest  as 
soon  as  they  obtain  it,  and  that  it  should 
be  as  promptly  published  at  home  when 
received,  has  resulted  in  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  reports  which,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  fully  bear  out  the 
conclusions  at  which  the  Commissioners 
have  arrived  with  regard  to  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  our  commercial  education,  to  the 
activity  displayed  by  foreigners  in  the 
search  for  new  markets,  and  to  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  manufacturers  abroad  to  accom¬ 
modate  their  products  to  local  tastes 
and  peculiarities. 

In  the  review  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  August  to,  of  more  than  one 
hundred  consular  reports  which  had 
been  published  within  the  previous  three 
months,  attention  is  repeatedly  called 
to  the  importance  to  this  country  of 
possessing  an  army  of  commercially 
trained  agents,  who  shall  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  foreign  markets,  to  inform  English 
manufacturers  as  regards  the  require¬ 
ments  of  these  markets,  and  to  push  the 
sale  of  home-made  goods. 

The  consul  at  Malaga,  writing  on  the 
necessity  of  pushing  our  trade  in  Spain, 
says  : — 

Unless  our  manufacturers  are  prepared  to 
make  some  sacrifice  in  this  direction  by  the 
employment  of  commercial  travellers  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  language  of  the  country,  and  quali- 
ified  to  study  the  requirements  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  they  can,  it  is  feared,  hardly  regain 
the  ground  that  has  been  lost  in  this  country. 
There  are  at  Malaga  a  number  of  young  Ger* 
man  clerks,  who,  on  their  return  home,  will  be 
well  prepared  for  employment  in  German  firms 
having  business  with  this  country.”  ^ 

According  to  the  consul  at  T'rebi- 
zonde — 

“  British  trade  would  no  doubt  greatly  de¬ 
velop  by  commercial  travellers  visiting  the 

*  "  Commissioners'  Report,”  (97). 
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country  with  samples,  studying  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  people,  and  meeting  local  tastes 
in  the  nature,  quality,  and  value  of  the  goods 
most  in  demand.”  * 

Another  consul  tells  us  that — 

”  The  vast  majority  of  British  merchants 
have  yet  to  Icam  the  lesson,  so  well  under¬ 
stood  by  their  foreign  competitors,  that  all  the 
advertising  pamphlets,  journals,  circulars,  and 
letters  of  inquiry  with  which  the  consuls  are 
inundated  will  never  enable  them  to  compete 
with  the  intelligent  economical  French  and 
German  commercial  travellers,  who  are  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  language,  manners, 
customs,  and  wants  of  the  people  in  the  high¬ 
ways  and  byways  of  the  country,  among  whom 
they  spread  like  a  swarm  of  bees  in  unweary¬ 
ing  collection  of  the  honey,  which  will  never 
stick  to  the  British  traders’  illustrated  reams  of 
paper  and  ink." 

In  a  report  of  a  visit  to  Kharkoff, 
Consul-General  Perry  says  that,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  travellers,  British 
goods  are  at  a  discount,  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  it  all  their  own  way.  “  The 
landlord  of  the  grand  Hotel  de  1’ Europe 
informed  me  that,  during  the  last  fair, 
thirty  German  travellers  were  staying  at 
his  hotel  against  one  Englishman,  and 
that  more  Germans  were  at  other  hotels 
and  lodging-houses.”  f  Last  year,  the 
consul  at  Santos,  in  Brazil,  reported 
the  complete  transfer  of  the  earthenware 
and  glassware  trade  of  the  province  from 
British  to  German  hands.  This  year  he 
is  forced  to  add  cutlery  and  steel  ware. 
His  remedies  are  active  commercial  trav¬ 
ellers  and  the  establishment  of  com¬ 
mercial  museums.  His  report  contains 
much  detailed  practical  counsel  respect¬ 
ing  the  best  methods  of  meeting  the  in¬ 
creasing  German  competition. 

These  statements,  which  might  be 
considerably  multiplied,  show  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  our  trade  with  foreign 
countries  is  falling  off  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  commercial  knowledge  and 
activity  among  our  mercantile  classes. 
At  home,  the  pinch  of  competition  is 
equally  felt,  and  is  due  partly  to  the 
same  cause.  The  answers  to  a  circular 
recently  addressed  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  leading 
City  firms  have  shown  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  clerks  are  employed  by 
commercial  firms  in  London,  and  also, 
what  is  less  flattering  to  us,  the  reason 


*  “  Annual  Series"  (135). 
f  **  Miscellaneous  Series"  (55). 


of  the  preference  shown  for  them.  It 
appears  that  35  per  cent  of  the  Arms  re¬ 
plying  to  the  circular  employ  foreign 
clerks,  and  that  less  than  i  per  cent  of 
English  clerks  are  able  to  correspond  in 
any  foreign  language.  From  several  of 
the  answers  received,  it  also  appears 
that  preference  is  given  to  foreigners  on 
account  of  their  generally  superior  edu¬ 
cation,  and  of  their  special  qualifications 
for  commercial  work.  According  to 
many  of  the  witnesses  ‘‘  the  foreigner 
is,  at  present,  the  better  ‘  all  round  ’ 
man  ;  better  equipped  both  with  the 
special  technical  knowledge  of  his  par¬ 
ticular  industry,  and  with  the  wider  cul- 
tuie  which  enables  him  to  adapt  his 
knowledge  and  his  training  to  the  vary¬ 
ing  demands  of  modern  commerce.” 
Now,  not  only  is  the  recognition  of  this 
fact  somewhat  humiliating  to  us  as  a 
nation,  but  the  fact  itself  serves  to  ex¬ 
plain  some  of  the  causes  of  the  success 
of  foreign  competition  of  which  we  com¬ 
plain.  In  the  first  place,  every  foreigner 
employed  in  an  English  firm  displaces 
an  Englishman,  who  might,  and  would 
be,  so  employed  if  only  he  were  prop¬ 
erly  educated.  Moreover,  many  of 
these  foreign  clerks,  after  having  learned 
what  they  can  as  regards  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  our  markets,  and  modes  of  con¬ 
ducting  business,  return  to  their  native 
land  to  utilize  that  knowledge  as  our 
competitors  and  rivals  ;  and  even  of 
those  who  remain  here,  and  establish 
new  firms,  a  large  number,  naturally, 
show  a  preference  for  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers  with  whom  they  stand  in  relation, 
and  from  whom  they  obtain  goods  for 
the  supply  of  the  markets  in  which  they 
deal. 

Having  regard  to  the  importance  of 
these  facts,  it  is  well  that  we  should  ac¬ 
quaint  ourselves  with  the  systems  of 
commercial  education  that  exist  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  with  a  view  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  in  what  respects  the  training  there 
afforded  is  better  adapted  to  qualify 
young  men  for  commercial  pursuits  than 
that  provided  in  our  own  schools. 

In  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
there  exists  a  system  of  intermediate 
and  secondary  education,  which  has 
been  organized  with  reference  to  the 
careers  which  the  children  are  likely 
subsequently  to  follow  ;  and  there  exist, 
also,  numerous  special  schools,  or  de- 
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partments  of  uchools,  which  are  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  a  distinctly  profes¬ 
sional  training.  In  fact,  two  important 
principles  seem  to  regulate  the  s)  stems 
of  education  now  adopted  in  most  con¬ 
tinental  countries  :  First,  that  general 
education  should  have  some  reference  to 
the  activities  of  life,  and  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  professional  instruction  ; 
secondly,  that  professional  studies,  if 
properly  pursued,  may  be  made  to  )ield 
the  intellectual  discipline  necessary  lor 
mental  culture,  and  may  form  the  basis 
of  a  broad  and  liberal  education. 

The  system  of  intermediate  education 
in  France  has  been  fully  described,  and 
is  highly  recommended  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  their  Report  on  Technical  In¬ 
struction.  In  the  whole  system  of 
French  instruction,  they  say,  they 
'*  have  found  nothing,  except  as  regards 
art  teaching,  so  worthy  of  attention  as 
these  higher  elementary  schools."  * 
These  schools,  many  of  which,  coming 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education  Act,  are  free,  have 
a  technical  and  commercial  department ; 
and  in  the  commercial  section  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  study  include  modern  languages 
— English  or  German,  and  often  both  — 
history,  geography,  law,  political  econ¬ 
omy,  mathematics,  practical  science, 
bookkeeping,  clhce  practice,  and,  in 
some  cases,  manual  training.  Examples 
of  such  schools  are  found  in  Bordeaux, 
Havre,  Amiens,  Marseilles,  Rheims, 
Rouen,  Lyons,  and  other  large  towns. 
The  Ecok  Martinihre  of  Lyons  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  these  schools.  It  is  presided  over 
by  a  council  of  members,  who  are  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  municipality.  The  children  are 
admitted  to  the  school  between  the  ages 
of  thirteen  and  fifteen,  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  is  gratuitous.  From  6o  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  boys  go  into  commercial 
houses,  and  about  25  per  cent  take  up 
industrial  pursuits.  The  EcoU  Profes- 
iioHHtlU  of  Rheims  is  a  more  modern 
school  of  the  same  kind,  having  a  com¬ 
mercial  department,  with  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  specially  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  those  children  who  are  likely  to  be 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  84. 
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engaged  as  clerks  in  merchants’  houses, 
as  commercial  agents,  or  travellers.  At 
Vierzon,  a  school  is  now  being  erected, 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  equip¬ 
ped  with  all  the  newest  appliances  for 
improved  technical  and  commercial  in¬ 
struction. 

Of  French  schools  specially  devoted 
to  commercial  training,  and  having  no 
technical  depaitment,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  are  in  Paris.  The  Paris  schools  are 
of  two  grades — middle  and  higher 
schools.  There  are  two  middle  schools 
— the  Ecole  Commerciale,  in  the  Avenue 
Troudaine,  founded  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1863,  and  the  Insiitut 
Commercial,  in  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin, 
founded  by  a  number  of  merchants,  as 
a  public  company,  with  a  capital  of 
j^Sooo,  in  1884.  These  schools  differ 
somewhat  in  their  methods  of  instruction, 
but  their  general  object  is  to  take  lads 
who  have  received  a  primary  education, 
and  to  train  them  in  those  subjects  which 
will  be  useful  to  them  in  a  mercantile 
career.  Modern  languages,  commercial 
law  and  geography,  mathematics,  book¬ 
keeping,  and  shorthand  are  the  chief 
subjects  of  instruction.  In  the  Instiiui, 
more  attention  is  given  to  the  practical 
details  of  office  wotk  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  foreign  trade.  "  Different  trade 
operations  are  illustrated  from  the  books 
of  extinct  firms  ;  and  the  mathematical 
teacher  has  ready  to  his  hand  coins, 
weights,  and  measures  of  all  nations."  * 
The  school  contains  an  extensive 
museum,  created  by  gifts  of  samples 
from  a  large  number  of  firms,  which  is 
used  to  illustrate  the  lessons  on  the  raw 
materials  and  finished  products  of  com¬ 
merce. 

Besides  these  schools,  which  are  for 
the  training  of  boys  from  thirteen  to  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  there  are  in  Paris  two 
higher  schools,  or  colleges,  which  are 
intended  to  give  a  distinctly  professional 
education  to  young  men  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  ordinary  school  training  in 
one  of  the  lycks  of  France,  as  well  as  to 
continue  the  education  of  a  few  of  those 
who  have  passed  through  one  of  the 
middle  schools.  These  higher  schools 
are  known  as  the  Ecole  Supirieure  de 
Commerce,  and  the  Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes  Commerciales.  The  main  object 
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of  these  institutions,  but  especially  of 
the  latter,  is  to  attract  to  the  pursuits  of 
commerce  some  of  the  better-educated 
youths,  belonging  to  families  of  good 
social  position,  who  are  too  generally 
disposed  to  enter  the  overstocked  ranks 
of  the  so-called  learned  professions,  and 
to  give  them  a  thorough  training  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  mercantile  and 
banking  business.  “  In  France,”  says 
M,  Gustave  Roy,  "  commerce  has  too 
long  been  regarded  as  a  second-rate  call¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  time  to  disprove  this  idea,  and 
40  show  that  the  professions  of  merchant 
and  banker  demand  as  much  intelligence 
as  any  other.”  * 

The  view  of  the  founders  of  the  school 
was  that  the  study  of  commercial, 
equally  as  of  other,  subjects  may  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education. 
What  the  EcoU  CentraU  does  for  en¬ 
gineering  and  manufacturing  industry, 
the  Ecole  des  H antes  Etudes  Commerciales 
is  intended  to  do  for  mercantile  pursuits. 
This  school  is  situated  in  a  fashionable 
quarter  of  Paris,  in  the  Boulevard  Male- 
sherbes.  The  site  on  which  it  stands 
cost  over  ;^2o,ooo,  and  is  now  worth 
considerably  more.  The  building  con¬ 
tains  spacious  apartments  for  adminis¬ 
trative  purposes,  two  lecture  theatres, 
twelve  class-rooms,  or  comptoirs,  ten  ex¬ 
amination  rooms,  a  mercantile  museum, 
a  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  library.  It  consists  of  a  board¬ 
ing  establishment,  as  well  as  of  a  day 
school.  The  school  was  opened  in  the 
year  i88t,  and  the  number  of  students 
has  since  then  increased  from  50  to  128. 
The  fees  are  high  :  ^^40  a  year  for  day 
students,  and  for  boarders  ;  but, 

in  order  to  enable  poor  students  to  enter 
the  school,  several  exhibitions  have  been 
provided  by  the  Government,  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  the  Munic¬ 
ipal  Council  of  Paris,  by  the  Bank  of 
France,  and  by  a  large  number  of  pub¬ 
lic  companies,  and  by  private  individu¬ 
als,  among  whom  M.  Gustave  Roy,  late 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
to  whose  initiative  the  school  owes  much 
of  its  success,  should  be  specially  men¬ 
tioned.  These  facts  indicate  the  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  the  education  afforded 
in  this  school  is  held  by  different  public 
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bodies,  as  well  as  by  merchants  and 
bankers  in  Paris. 

As  regards  the  curriculum,  I  will  here 
only  mention  that  ten  hours  a  week  are 
given  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages, 
in  addition  to  the  time  devoted  to  for¬ 
eign  correspondence,  and  that  English 
or  German,  and  either  Italian,  Spanish, 
or  Portuguese,  are  obligatory.  To  some 
of  the  more  important  subjects  of  special 
instruction  reference  will  be  made  later 
on  ;  but  the  purpose  of  the  ten  exami¬ 
nation  rooms  requires  some  explanation. 
In  this  school,  as  in  all  the  higher 
schools  of  France,  the  periodic  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  students  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  instruction.  The  salles  d' ex- 
amen  serve  a  very  different  purpose 
from  the  examination  loom  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  college  or  university,  in  which  the 
student  is  employed  for  three  hours  in 
writing  answers  to  printed  questions. 
In  France,  examinations,  like  laboratory 
practice  or  exercises,  form  part  of  the 
machinery  of  instruction.  The  salles 
if  examen  are  small  compartments,  each 
of  which  is  just  capable  of  accommodat¬ 
ing  the  examiner  and  two  students. 
The  furniture  consists  of  a  blackboard, 
a  desk,  and  two  chairs.  About  once  in 
three  weeks,  each  student  is  separately 
examined  on  every  subject  in  which  he 
receives  instruction.  The  examinations 
take  place  daily  from  4.30  to  6,  and 
every  student  is  expected  to  attend  two 
or  three  times  a  week  to  answer,  orally 
and  in  writing,  questions  on  his  work, 
and  to  submit  for  inspection  and  correc¬ 
tion  his  notes  of  lectures,  drawings,  ac¬ 
counts,  exercises,  etc.  At  the  end  of 
each  course  there  are  also  general  exam¬ 
inations,  which  correspond  more  nearly 
with  our  own,  but  differ  in  this  respect, 
that  each  student  draws  by  lot  the  ques¬ 
tions  he  is  to  answer  from  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  previously  prepared  by 
the  examiners.  The  system  of  marking, 
on  the  result  of  these  examinations,  is 
very  complicated. 

^hools  of  commerce  in  France  are 
not  yet  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  high  schools,  in  affording  exemp¬ 
tion  to  the  students  from  military  ser¬ 
vice.  This  is  a  boon  much  sought  after. 
At  the  International  Conference  on  In¬ 
dustrial  Education  held  last  year  at 
Bordeaux,  one  of  the  resolutions  agreed 
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to  was,  that  the  Minister  of  War  be  asked 
to  assimilate  the  leaving  certificates  of 
schools  of  commerce  to  those  of  other 
schools,  in  so  far  as  they  confer  the 
rights  of  the  voluntary  service.*  This 
concession,  it  is  believed,  imuld  have 
the  effect  of  considerably  increasing  the 
number  of  schools  of  commerce,  and  of 
the  students  attending  them  ;  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  accorded  to  similar  schools 
in  Germany  is  urged  as  an  additional 
reason  for  seeking  it. 

Germany  still  stands  ahead  of  all 
other  nations  in  the  excellence  of  its 
primary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
well-known  Realschulen,  many  of  which 
now  comprise  ten  classes,  and  are  co¬ 
ordinate  with  the  Gymnasia,  afford  an 
education  which  is  perhaps  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  general  preparation  for  commercial 
or  trade  pursuits.  In  these  schools,  the 
classical  languages  are  not  taught,  and 
the  time  thus  saved  is  devoted  to  mod¬ 
ern  languages  and  science.  In  addition 
to  these  schools,  schools  of  commerce 
are  found  in  nearly  all  the  large  towns 
of  Germany.  There  are  certain  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  systems  of  commercial 
education,  and  indeed  of  education  gen¬ 
erally,  as  adopted  in  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
and  Prussia,  which  are  fully  described 
in  the  Report  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  The  most  important  point  to 
observe  is,  that  in  most  of  the  German 
schools,  instruction  in  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  forms  part  of  the  ordinary  school 
education,  which  is  not  specialized  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  corresponding 
schools  of  France.  The  mercantile 
schools  are  well  attended,  and  they  are 
practically  independent  of  Government 
aid.  Several  of  the  Real  schools  have 
a  commercial  department  ;  but  besides 
these,  there  are  in  Germany  seventeen 
special  schools  of  commerce,  the  leaving 
certificate  of  which  is  recognized  as  con¬ 
ferring  the  right  of  one  year’s  military 
service  ;  nine  middle  schools,  with  a 
less  extended  curriculum  ;  and  a  large 
number  of  evening  schools,  which  are 
attended  by  clerks,  merchants’  appren¬ 
tices,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  mer¬ 
cantile  houses.  The  fees  in  the  ordinary 
Kealschule  vary  from  to  ;^4  a  year. 


*  '*  Congris  International  de  Bordeaux  ; 
Compte  rendu  des  travaux,”  p.  303. 


In  the  commercial  schools  the  fees  are 
three  or  four  times  as  much.  Moreover, 
few  of  the  commercial  schools  are  as 
well  housed  as  are  the  Real  schools,  nor 
do  they  possess  the  same  appliances  for 
practical  teaching.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  well  attended  ;  and  the  reason  as¬ 
signed  is  that  lads  who  have  received 
their  education  in  a  commercial  school 
are  more  sought  after  in  commercial 
houses,  and  more  readily  find  places, 
than  those  coming  from  an  ordinary 
school.  The  difference  in  curriculum  is 
not  great  ;  but  while,  in  the  commercial 
school,  due  provision  is  made  for  the 
child’s  general  education,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  merchant’s  office  are  care¬ 
fully  considered  in  the  teaching  of  all 
the  subjects  in  the  school  programtue. 
Thus,  addhional  time  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  modern  languages,  and  especial 
attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  for¬ 
eign  correspondence.  The  study  of 
mathematics  is  pursued  so  far  only  as  is 
likely  to  be  required  by  the  future  mer¬ 
chant,  and  the  pupils  are  exercised  in 
questions  of  exchange,  arbitrage,  and 
commercial  arithmetic  generally.  The 
course  of  study  also  includes  political 
economy,  bookkeeping,  and  commercial 
geography.  But  the  instruction  is  by 
no  means  as  practical  as  in  many  of  the 
French^schools.  Although  the  teaching 
in  these  schools  is  excellent  of  its  kind, 
and  evidently  much  sought  after,  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  ascribe  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  schools  the  remarkable  in¬ 
dustrial  success  of  the  German  people. 
Much  more  is  due  to  the  excellence  of 
the  primary  instruction,  to  the  fact  that 
children  remain  at  school  till  they  have 
been  able  to  fix  in  their  minds  the 
knowledge  they  have  acquired,  to  the 
evening  continuation  schools  in  which 
they  build  upon  early  education  a  sure 
foundation  for  higher  specialized  in¬ 
struction,  to  the  well-organized  system 
of  secondary  education,  and  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  appreciation  and  love  of  learning, 
which,  owing  to  the  existence  of  these 
educational  agencies,  is  diffused  through¬ 
out  all  grades  of  society,  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  habits  of  thought  and  aptitudes 
for  work  which  unfortunately  are  at 
present  wanting  among  the  same  classes 
of  our  own  people. 

With  the  view  of  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  young  men  who  desire  to  at- 
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tend  special  courses  of  instruction  on 
commercial  subjects,  some  of  the  Poly- 
technic  schools  of  Germany  have  ar¬ 
ranged  courses  of  lectures,  which  are 
intended  for  those  who  are  seeking 
places  under  Government  in  the  customs 
or  excise  offices,  but  are  followed  by 
other  students,  who  have  received  their 
early  education  at  a  Gymnasium  or  Heal- 
schule,  and  whose  circumstances  enable 
them  to  spend  a  year  or  two  at  college 
before  commencing  business. 

In  Austria-Hungary  there  are  nine 
high  schools  of  commerce,  eleven  inter¬ 
mediate  schools,  and  forty-two  schools 
intended  principally  for  clerks.  There 
is  nothing  that  calls  for  special  notice  in 
the  subjects  of  instruction  in  these 
schools.  The  course  of  stithy  is  very 
similar  to  that  in  the  corresponding 
schools  of  Germany.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  high  schools  is  in  Vienna, 
and  is  known  as  the  Handels  Akademie. 
It  gives  two  courses  of  instruction,  the 
one  occupying  three  years  and  the  other 
two  years.  The  subjects  of  instruction 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
French  high  schools.  The  methods  are 
different.  Great  attention  is  given  to 
the  analysis  of  trade  products  with  the 
view  of  detecting  adulteration,  and  the 
school  contains  large  and  well-fitted 
laboratories.  The  school  is  atteitded  by 
700  students,  who  are  taught  by  34  pro¬ 
fessors  and  instructors.  The  fees  for 
paying  students  are  ^16  a  year,  and 
about  t5o  students  are  admitted  with 
exhibitions  covering  the  whole  or  part 
of  the'cost  of  instruction.  In  Germany 
proper,  there  is  no  school  exactly  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  Handels  Akademie  of 
Vienna,  which  has  more  the  character 
of  a  Commercial  University  than  any 
other  institution  I  have  visited. 

"  The  aim  of  the  present  Director.  Herr 
Geheimrath  Dr.  Sonndorfer,  has  been  to  make 
the  training  suitable,  not  merely  for  clerks  and 
managers  and  the  like,  but  more  especially  for 
the  principals  and  heads  of  business  concerns, 
for  future  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers 
and  political  economists  of  Austria.  ...  His 
object  has  been  further,  not  only  to  train  the 
Blinds  of  his  pupils,  but  also  to  form  their  char¬ 
acters,  and  he  believes  it  can  be  done  by  the 
mercantile  subjects,  with  a  due  admixture  of 
mathematics  and  modern  languages,  equally  as 
well  as  by  the  purely  Gymnasial  or  Re^  school 
courses.”  • 


During  the  winter  months  the  academy 
is  open  in  the  evening  for  the  instruction 
of  clerks  and  others  engaged  in  business 
during  the  day. 

In  Italy,  the  subject  of  commercial 
education  is  receiving  careful  attention. 
The  system  of  bifurcation  commences 
immediately  after  a  child  has  left  the 
elementary  school.  Those  intended  for 
industrial  pursuits  pass  on  to  the  so- 
called  technical  school  {satala  lecniea), 
and  thence  to  the  technical  institute. 
Others  pass  through  the  corresponding 
classical  schools  to  the  university.  The 
technical  institute  corresponds  to  some 
extent  with  the  higher  Jieal  schools  of 
Germany  ;  but  each  institute  contains 
three  or  more  separate  departments,  in 
which  the  instruction  is  specialized,  with 
a  view  to  different  branches  of  industry. 
There  are  sixty-five  technical  institutes  in 
Italy,  in  many  of  which  there  is  a  de¬ 
partment  entirely  devoted  to  commercial 
education.  The  Italians  are  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  their  present  sys¬ 
tem,  and  contemplate  making  some  im¬ 
portant  changes,  with  the  view  of  better 
dehning  the  instruction  given  in  their 
several  schools.  Meanwhile,  they  have 
recently  established  a  higher  commercial 
school  at  Genoa,  on  the  model  of  the 
well-known  but  somewhat  antiquated 
school  at  Venice,  with  a  curriculum  fol¬ 
lowing  more  closely  that  of  the  high 
schools  of  Paris.  When  1  visited  this 
school  in  April  last,  only  the  first  year's 
course  of  study  had  been  arranged  ;  but 
I  was  struck  with  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  subject  of  geography  is  taught, 
with  the  attention  given  to  the  practice 
of  map-drawing,  and  with  the  carefully- 
selected  library  of  works  on  the  history 
of  commerce,  mercantile  law,  and  statis¬ 
tics.  In  a  few  years  the  school  will  take 
rank  with  some  of  the  best  schools  in 
Europe. 

In  Belgium  there  are  numerous  mid¬ 
dle  schools,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prepare  youths  for  commercial  pursuits. 
The  fact  that  the  children  of  the  middle- 
classes  are  destined,  for  the  moat  part, 
to  earn  their  livelihood  in  trade  or 
commerce,  is  recognized  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  scheme  of  intermediate  education 
adopted  in  Belgium,  and  the  course  of 
school  studies  is  arranged  accordingly. 
The  youths  who  are  trained  in  these 
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schools  receive  that  kind  of  instruction 
which  can  be  made  at  once  available  in 
their  several  subsequent  occupations. 
Resides  these  schools,  in  which  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  whose  education  is 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  primary 
instruction,  receive  their  training,  there 
has  existed  for  some  years  at  Antwerp 
a  commercial  academy,  in  which  the 
principals  of  a  large  number  of  Belgian 
firms  have  obtained  their  business  edu¬ 
cation.  The  commercial  academy  of 
Antwerp  deserves  fuller  consideration 
than  the  space  at  my  disposal  enables 
me  to  give  to  it.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  commercial  schools  of  Europe. 
It  sends  out  annually  a  number  of  young 
men  proficient  in  foreign  languages,  well 
trained  in  commercial  science,  and  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ordinary 
details  of  office  work.  The  school  is 
provided  with  an  excellent  museum,  in 
which  are  found  well-arranged  specimens 
of  all  kinds  of  raw  materials  and  manu¬ 
factured  products.  By  its  system  of 
travelling  scholai ships  the  school  has 
been  able  to  form  centres  of  trade  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
value  of  the  education  afforded  in  the 
school  is  fully  attested  by  the  readiness 
with  which  those  who  obtain  the  leav¬ 
ing  certificate  are  en.bled  to  find  places 
in  merchants’  offices. 

There  are  several  subjects  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  foreign  schools  of  commerce 
which  require  special  notice.  As  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  a  large  amount 
of  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  for¬ 
eign  languages,  and  the  pupils  are  exer¬ 
cised  in  reading  and  writing  the  forms 
of  documents  which  they  would  be  likely 
to  meet  with  in  the  mercantile  office. 
This  system  of  teaching  foreign  languages 
differs  essentially  from  that  adopted  in 
our  own  schools.  A  boy  may  leave 
school,  where  he  has  learned  for  some 
time  French  or  German,  and  may  be 
capable  of  reading,  with  or  without  the 
help  of  a  dictionary,  portions  of  Racine 
or  Mo'ii^re,  of  Schiller  or  of  Goethe. 
But  when  he  finds  himself  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  office,  and  has  a  French  or  German 
business  letter  placed  before  him,  he 
discovers  that  his  previous  knowledge 
helps  him  very  little  to  understand  it, 
and  that  he  is  quite  unable  to  reply  to 
it.  Even  the  handwriting  presents  an 
initial  and  not  inconsiderable  difficulty. 


and  he  is  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the 
technical  expressions  the  letter  contains. 
The  employer’s  confidence  in  the  youth’s 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  thus 
shaken,  and  the  letter  handed  over  to 
the  foreign  correspondence  clerk,  who. 
owing  to  the  special  instruction  he  has 
received  in  a  commercial  school,  enters 
the  office  with  a  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  which  he  is  able  at  once  to  utilize. 

Practice  in  corresponding  in  foreign 
languages  is  afforded  in  all  schools  of 
commerce  abroad  ;  but  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  the  high 
schools  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  to 
a  less  extent  of  the  academy  at  Vienna, 
is  the  instruction  in  office  practice,  wrhich 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Bureau  Com¬ 
mercial  or  Muster  Comptoir.  By  the 
"  Bureau  Commercial  ”  is  meant  prac¬ 
tice  in  carrying  on  between  different 
classes  or  eomptoirs,  metcantile  transac¬ 
tions,  similar,  so  far  as  circumstances 
permit,  to  those  carried  on  between  mer¬ 
cantile  firms  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  For  example  :  a  student  in  the 
German  comptoir  is  told  to  suppose  him¬ 
self  at  Hamburg,  and  is  required  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  certain  quantity  of  cotton,  say 
from  New  York.  He  writes  a  letter  in 
German  to  his  supposed  agent  in  New 
York,  asking  for  particulars  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  cotton  requited.  This  let¬ 
ter,  before  being  sent,  is  submitted  to 
and  corrected  by  the  German  professor. 
He  receives  from  another  student  a  re¬ 
ply  written  in  English,  in  which  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  prime  cost,  package,  freight, 
duty,  etc.,  are  expressed  in  the  coinage 
and  weights  of  the  United  States.  This 
reply  the  student  translates  into  French, 
and  fiis  translation  is  revised  by  his  in¬ 
structor.  The  transaction  is  then  com¬ 
pleted  by  forwarding  a  bill,  which  is 
duly  made  out  by  the  student.  As  far 
as  possible  all  the  incidents  of  the  trans¬ 
action  are  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  student,  and  all  the  office-work  con¬ 
nected  with  it  is  done  in  the  different 
comptoirs  of  the  school.  It  is  contended 
that,  by  introducing  a  certain  appear¬ 
ance  of  reality  into  the  correspondence 
connected  with  a  commercial  transac¬ 
tion.  the  student’s  intelligence  is  exer¬ 
cised,  and  habits  of  care  and  accuracy 
are  formed  ;  and  that  a  facility  is  ac¬ 
quired  in  corresponding  in  foreign  larw 
guages  which  could  not  be  otherwise  ob- 
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tained.  It  is  evident  that,  in  a  coarse 
of  exercises  and  correspondence  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  year,  and  dealing  with  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  merchandise,  the  student 
must  acquire  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  foreign  business  letters,  as  well  as 
an  acquaintance  with  foreign  systems  of 
weights,  measures,  and  coinage,  and 
with  arithmetical  problems  in  which 
these  occur.  But  whether  such  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  could  be  better  acquired 
in  a  merchant's  or  banker’s  office,  and 
whether  the  time  thus  occupied  at  school 
or  college  might  be  more  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  study  of  the  ordinary  sub¬ 
jects  of  instruction,  is  an  educational 
question  which,  without  further  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  wot  king  of  the  system,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  answer.  The  evidence  I 
have  been  able  to  gather  from  masters 
and  merchants  abroad  leads  me  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  this  special  instruction  is 
highly  valued,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  introduced  into  the  new  school  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  and 
that  it  is  about  to  be  extended  to  the 
more  recently  opened  school  of  the  same 
kind  at  Genoa,  would  seem  to  show,  that 
those  who  have  had  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  system  regard  this  in¬ 
struction  as  a  useful  introduction  into 
commercial  life.  On  this  point,  how¬ 
ever,  as  on  many  others,  doctors  differ. 
The  director  of  the  Antwerp  Academy 
informed  me  that  students  who  had 
completed  this  course  of  '*  bureau  com¬ 
mercial  ’’  were  much  sought  after  by 
merchants,  who  attached  the  highest 
value  to  the  instruction.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  told  that  the  director  of 
the  Vienna  school  is  of  opinion  that  the 
system.  "  especially  for  large  numbers 
of  pupils,  is  superficial,  and  tends  to  no 
really  useful  results.”  It  is,  however, 
still  retained  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form  at  Vienna,  although  confined  to 
the  work  of  the  last  year.  In  Prague, 
the  French  system  prevails.  What  is 
evidently  wanted,  is  to  inform  young 
men  as  to  the  kind  of  correspondence 
which  is  carried  on  in  commercial 
houses,  and  to  teach  them  to  conduct 
the  correspondence  in  foreign  languages. 
Whether  this  can  be  best  effected  by 
the  method  adopted  in  Paris,  Antwerp, 
Prague,  or  Vienna  must  for  the  present 
be  left  undecided. 

There  is  another  subject  of  instruc¬ 


tion  common  to  all  schools  of  com¬ 
merce,  of  the  value  of  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt — viz.,  commercial  geog¬ 
raphy.  It  is  a  wide  subject,  the  study 
of  which,  if  properly  pursued,  might  by 
itself  constitute  a  liberal  education.  In 
this  country,  it  has  never  yet  received 
the  attention  which  its  importance  de¬ 
mands.  In  a  letter  to  the  late  I..ord 
Iddesleigh,  appended  to  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  on  the  Depression  of 
Trade,  Commander  Cameron  specifies 
the  various  heads  under  which  commer¬ 
cial  geography  should  be  studied,  and 
shows  how  essential  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject  to  those  engaged  in  mercan¬ 
tile  business.  ”  In  Germany,”  he  says, 
”  there  are  no  less  than  fifty-one  publi¬ 
cations  devoted  to  the  cause  of  commer¬ 
cial  geography,  and  there  are  many  so¬ 
cieties  specially  founded  for  its  study.”  * 
These  societies  have  agents  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  who  conduct  all  sorts 
of  inquiries.  They  find  out  not  only 
what  goods  are  required  in  various 
markets,  but  also  the  precise  mode  of 
packing  to  suit  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
buyers.  After  referring  to  a  number  of 
questions  which  might  be  elucidated  by 
a  knowledge  of  commercial  geography. 
Commander  Cameron  furtner  states  : 
”  The  extension  of  our  commerce  and 
its  maintenance  on  a  sound  and  remun¬ 
erative  basis  depends  greatly  upon  the 
knowledge  of  commercial  geography 
with  which  it  is  conducted.”  f  And  the 
Commissioners,  in  their  final  Report, 
say  :  ”  In  connection  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  markets  for  our  goods,  we 
desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  commercial  geog¬ 
raphy.”  I  They  might  have  added  that 
this  subject  is  carefully  taught  in  every 
foreign  school  of  commerce,  and  that 
thousands  of  youths  are  annually  sent 
out  from  these  schools  with  a  respectable 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  with  the 
aptitude  for  further  knowledge  which 
travelling,  and  the  reading  of  consular 
reports  and  the  journals  of  geographical 
and  trade  societies,  enable  them  to  ob¬ 
tain.  In  England,  the  Society  of  Arts 
has  arranged  for  examinations  in  com¬ 
mercial  geography,  and  in  other  subjects 
useful  to  the  mercantile  student ;  but  of 
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late  no  examination  has  been  held  in 
commercial  geography,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Uss  than  twenty- five  candidates^  not 
from  one  centre  only,  but  from  the  entire 
kint'dom,  have  presented  themselves.  N  oth- 
ing,  perhaps,  could  show  more  strongly 
the  total  neglect  of  commercial  educa* 
tion  in  this  country. 

Closely  connected  with  the  teaching 
of  commercial  geography  is  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  in  all  foreign  schools  in 
the  technology  of  merchandise  {etude 
des  tnarchandises,  Waarenkunde\  The 
teaching  of  this  subject  is  illustrated  by 
reference  to  specimens  of  raw  and  man¬ 
ufactured  products  exhibited  in  the 
museum,  which  is  a  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  nearly  every  foreign  school. 
The  museum  is  generally  furnished  by 
gifts  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  from  merchants  resident  in  the  city. 
The  specimens  are  carefully  selected 
with  a  view  to  their  educational  value. 
They  generally  comprise  samples  of 
some  of  the  principal  raw  materials  used 
in  commerce  in  their  natural  state  and 
as  met  with  in  trade.  These  are  care¬ 
fully  classified  and  arranged.  The 
museum  also  contains  various  sub¬ 
stances,  principally  local,  as  altered  by 
different  processes  of  manufacture  ;  dia¬ 
grams  and  models  illustrating  the  dis¬ 
eases  to  which  substances  of  vegetable 
and  animal  growth  are  liable  ;  specimens 
showing  the  effect  of  adulteration,  and 
the  differences  between  genuine  goods 
and  their  counterfeits,  and  a  variety  of 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 
In  these  museums,  objects  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
district  occupy  a  prominent  position. 
In  all  the  newest  schools,  the  museum 
communicates  with  the  lecture-room,  in 
which  these  commercial  “  object  les¬ 
sons”  are  given  ;  and  every  opportunity 
is  afforded  to  the  students,  by  the  actual 
handling  and  tasting  of  the  specimens, 
by  the  chemical  analysis  of  some  of  them 
and  by  the  microscopic  examination  of 
others,  and  by  general  descriptive  lec¬ 
tures,  of  becoming  practically  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  principal  mercantile 
commodities. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  in¬ 
struction  is  the  periodic  visits  of  the 
students,  under  charge  of  their  profes¬ 
sors,  to  various  industrial  works.  These 
visits  are  sometimes  extended  to  facto¬ 


ries  and  business  houses  at  a  distance, 
and  occupy  some  days.  At  the  Ecole 
Suplrieure  de  Commerce  du  Havre,  these 
excursions  form  a  very  important  part 
of  the  instruction.  In  1883,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  director  and  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  merchandise,  eighteen  of  the 
students  visited  Hamburg  and  Lubeck. 
In  1884,  two  excursions  were  made,  the 
first  to  the  principal  centres  of  industry 
in  Belgium  ;  the  second,  by  first  year’s 
students,  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 
Some  of  the  high  schools  of  commerce 
have  travelling  scholarships,  tenable  for 
one,  two,  and  three  years,  which  enable 
the  student  to  reside  abroad,  to  perfect 
himself  in  foreign  languages  and  to  learn 
foreign  methods  of  conducting  business. 
The  Belgian  Government,  besides  pay¬ 
ing  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  high  school  at  Antwerp, 
makes  an  annual  grant  of  ;^i8oo  for 
travelling  scholarships,  which  are  given, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  the  most 
distinguished  former  students,  who  de¬ 
sire  to  spend  some  years  out  of  Europe. 
Each  scholarship  is  of  the  annual  value 
of  between  ^200  and  ^300  ;  and  one 
of  the  special  objects  of  these  scholar¬ 
ships  is  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  commercial  houses  in  colonial  and 
other  settlements.  The  result  of  this 
expenditure  is  said  to  have  been  most 
satisfactory,  as  shown  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  old  students  of  the  Antwerp 
Academy  of  fljurishing  commerci^ 
houses  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  Calcutta,  Chicago,  and  other 
places. 

This  brief  notice  of  the  facilities  for 
commercial  education  enjoyed  by  the 
principal  Continental  nations,  and  of 
the  methods  of  instruction  adopted  in 
their  schools,  cannot  fail  to  impress  us 
with  the  fact,  that  Englishmen  are  seri¬ 
ously  handicapped  in  the  struggle  for 
their  fair  share  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

In  considering  what  is  needful  to 
place  us  more  nearly  on  a  level  than  we 
are  at  present  with  our  Continental  riv¬ 
als  in  the  matter  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  we  should,  I  think,  4um  our  atten¬ 
tion  rather  to  the  improvement  and 
adaptation  of  our  existing  educational 
machinery  than  to  the  creation  of  new 
schools  exactly  corresponding  with  any 
of  the  different  types  of  foreign  schools 
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of  commerce.  Every  encouragement 
might  be  given  to  private  enterprise,  to 
the  action  of  trade  societies,  or  tocham* 
bers  of  commerce,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  limited  number  of  schools  of  this 
kind,  which,  if  adequately  equipped  and 
properly  conducted,  might  be  nearly 
self-supporting.  But,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  children  who  are  being  educated 
in  our  elementary  and  higher  schools  are 
destined  for  employment  in  commercial 
or  productive  industry,  what  is  needed 
is  not  so  much  the  establishment  of 
special  schools,  as  the  adaptation  of  our 
whole  system  of  education  to  their  wants 
and  requirements.  The  changes  sug¬ 
gested  by  Dr.  Percival,  in  an  Appendix 
to  the  Report  presented  to  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  are  undoubtedly  steps  in 
the  right  direction.  Some  of  the  reforms 
needed  in  our  present  system  of  element¬ 
ary  education  have  been  pointed  out  by 
myself  and  by  numerous  witnesses  in 
their  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  now  sitting.  The  general  object 
of  such  reforms  is  to  make  our  element¬ 
ary  teaching  more  practical,  less  mechan¬ 
ical,  and  ^tter  adapted  to  the  future 
needs  of  the  children.  But  in  addition 
to  these  changes,  the  want  is  felt  of 
higher  elementary,  or  graded  schools, 
with  a  technical  and  a  coiumercial  side. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  May,  t883,  I  suggested  a  curric¬ 
ulum  for  such  schools.  Suffice  it  here 
to  say,  that — on  the  commercial  side  of 
the  school — children  should  be  taught 
to  read,  write,  and  speak  at  least  one 
foreign  language,  and  to  conduct  cem- 
metcial  correspondence  in  that  language. 
They  should  learn  English — including 
English  literature,  commercial  geog¬ 
raphy,  elementary  mathematics,  arith¬ 
metic  with  applications  to  commercial 
problems,  the  principles  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  the  elements  of  political  economy, 
rudimentary  science,  the  technology  of 
the  materials  of  commerce,  and  drawing. 

For  those  who  are  already  engaged  in 
business,  there  should  be  evening  schools 
for  the  continuation  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  and  its  specialization  with  a  view 
to  commerce.  These  schools  would 
take  the  place,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
Fortbildunf'sschulen  of  Germany.  Defi¬ 
nite  courses  of  instruction  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  occupying  three  or  four  even¬ 


ings  a  week,  and  extending  over  three 
years.  The  subjects  of  instruction 
would  include  such  as  are  taught  in  for¬ 
eign  schools  of  commerce.  Certificates 
of  proficiency  should  be  given  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  complete  their  course  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  the  co-operation  of  mer¬ 
chants  should  be  sought  to  ^ive  to  these 
certificates  a  “  commercial  value. 

The  maintenance  of  these  higher  ele¬ 
mentary  and  evening  schools  should  be 
thrown  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  on  the 
rates.  This  is  an  unpopular  view  ;  but 
it  is  essential  for  the  good  government 
of  the  schools,  that  the  responsibility  for 
their  successful  management  should  rest, 
to  a  great  extent,  with  local  authorities. 
This  applies  to  the  organization  of  tech¬ 
nical,  as  well  as  of  commercial,  classes. 
But  whether  the  School  Board,  elected 
as  it  now  is,  is  the  best  constituted  body 
to  take  charge  of  such  schools ;  or 
whether  a  Council,  consisting  of  mem¬ 
bers  nominated  by  the  School  Board,  by 
the  Municipal  Council,  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  by  some  central  au¬ 
thority,  would  be  a  more  fitting  govern¬ 
ing  body,  is  a  question  which  might, 
perhaps,  with  advantage,  be  discussed, 
before  a  new  Technical  instruction  Bill 
is  introduced  into  Parliament.  So  long 
as  the  system  of  payment  by  results 
holds  its  ground  in  this  country,  grants 
must  be  made  on  the  results  of  exami¬ 
nation  in  commercial  subjects  on  condi¬ 
tions  similar  to  those  on  which  grants 
are  now  so  advantageously  made  on  sci¬ 
ence  and  art  subjects  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  on  distinctly  technical  sub¬ 
jects  by  the  City  Guilds  Institute  ;  but 
the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the 
central  body,  best  fitted  to  exercise  this 
controlling  influence  over  commercial 
education,  is  also  one  deserving  grave 
consideration. 

For  the  better  preparation  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes  for  a  mercantile  career,  we 
must  look  to  an  improvement  in  our 
secondary  schools.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  demand  for  technical  and  com¬ 
mercial  teaching  will  result  in  a  complete 
reorganization  of  our  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  Without  following  the  Russian 
Government  in  limiting  the  number  of 
children  who  shall  receive  a  classical 
training,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that,  before  many  years  have  passed, 
the  classics  will  be  relegated  to  what  will 
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probably  be  known  as  the  “ancient” 
side  of  the  public  school,  and  will  be 
studied  by  those  only  who  are  preparing 
for  a  distinctly  literary  career  or  for  one 
of  the  so  called  learned  professions. 
The  claims  of  mathematics,  science, 
modern  languages,  literature,  and  draw* 
ing  leave  no  time  for  the  study  of  either 
Latin  or  Greek  in  our  middle  and  mod* 
ern  schools.  In  our  middle  schools,  in¬ 
tended  for  boys  leaving  at  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  there  should  be  two 
sides,  corresponding  to  the  technical 
and  commercial  sides  of  the  higher  ele¬ 
mentary  or  graded  school.  On  the 
technical  side,  the  different  branches 
of  physical  science  would  receive  spe* 
cial  attention  :  on  the  commercial  side, 
modern  languages.  Other  subjects  of 
instruction  would  be  subsidiary,  but 
would  include  most  of  those  taught  in  a 
commercial  school  either  of  the  French 
or  German  type,  as  experience  might 
suggest.  Our  higher  secondary  schools 
should  be  three-sided,  or  separate 
schools  should  be  established  as  exist  in 
Germany,  but  with  somewhat  different 
lines  of  division.  The  Germans  have  a 
classical  school,  or  Gymnasium  ;  a  Real- 
schuU,  in  which  neither  Latin  nor  Greek 
is  taught  ;  and  an  intermediate  school, 
the  Realgymnasium,  in  which  Latin  only 
is  taught.  This  intermediate  school,  in 
offering  a  compromise  between  a  classi¬ 
cal  and  modern  education,  is  not  satis¬ 
factory.  What  we  need  is  a  division  of 
the  modern  school  corresponding  to  the 
suggested  division  of  the  middle  school 
into  a  science  side  and  a  modern  lan¬ 
guage  side,  the  latter  affording  the  fitting 
preparation  for  a  commercial  career. 
On  the  modern  language  side,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  instruction  would  include  mathe¬ 
matics,  history,  literature,  commercial 
geography,  political  economy,  law,  ele¬ 
mentary  science,  etc.  These  three 
schools  or  sides  of  schools  should  be  co¬ 
ordinate,  the  object  of  the  instruction 
in  each  case  being  to  afford  a  wide  and 
liberal  education,  but  on  different  lines. 
In  none  of  these  schools,  however, 
would  the  education  be  professional — 
that  is,  have  reference  to  any  particular 
career  ;  but  it  would  be  preparatory  to 
the  higher  professional  education  which 
the  pupil  would  receive,  cither  in  the 
actual  business  of  life,  or  in  the  univer- 
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sity,  the  hospital,  the  naval  or  military 
academy,  or  technical  institute. 

In  providing  the  highest  commercial 
instruction  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  young  men  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
one,  our  metropolitan  and  provincial 
colleges  might,  if  adequately  endowed, 
take  the  place  of  the  academies  or  high 
schools  of  commerce,  such  as  are  found 
in  Paris,  Antwerp,  Vienna,  and  Genoa. 
A  commercial  department  attached  to 
our  local  university  colleges,  and  open 
to  students  wishing  to  attend  special 
lectures  and  demonstrations,  to  go 
through  a  complete  course  of  study  oc¬ 
cupying  two  years,  might  be  the  means 
of  attracting  to  commercial  pursuits  men 
of  superior  intelligence  and  of  higher 
culture,  who  at  present  often  slide  into 
other  occupations,  through  the  absence 
of  any  connection  between  a  university 
career  and  mercantile  pursuits.  And, 
if  entrance  scholarships  were  attached 
to  these  departments,  openings  might  be 
found  in  the  higher  walks  of  commercial 
life  for  -some  of  the  more  distinguished 
pupils  of  our  lower  schools,  and  another 
ladder  might  be  raised,  by  which  the 
children  of  the  people  might  climb  from 
the  elementary  school  to  the  university. 

If  these  changes  were  introduced  into 
our  educational  system,  facilities  for 
commercial  education  would  be  afforded 
{a)  in  the  higher  elementary  school  and 
in  the  evening  commercial  classes  ;  {b) 
on  the  commercial  side  of  the  middle 
school  ;  (c)  on  the  modern  language 
side  of  the  higher  secondary  school  ; 
{d)  in  the  commercial  department  of 
the  local  university  college  ;  and  ade¬ 
quate  training  thus  would  be  provided 
for  the  various  grades  and  classes  of 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  conduct 
of  commercial  affairs. 

To  give  effect  to  such  of  these 
changes  as  refer  to  middle  or  higher 
education,  we  must,  in  the  first  place, 
look  to  the  Universities.  The  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  might 
assist  by  granting,  in  connection  with 
their  local  and  joint  board  examina¬ 
tions,  certificates  for  proficiency  in  com¬ 
mercial  subjects,  and  the  University  of 
London  might  widen  the  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  at  the  matriculation  examination, 
and  make  Latin,  as  well  as  Greek,  op¬ 
tional  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
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the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam* 
bridge  might  revise  their  requirements 
for  an  ordinary  degree,  “so  as  to  en¬ 
courage  the  study  of  subjects  bearing 
directly  on  commercial  and  industrial 
life,  and  by  including  special  aspects  of 
history,  geology,  economics,  law,  etc., 
in  their  list  of  Special  subjects,  which 
may  be  offered  for  a,  degree  in  hon¬ 
ors.”  * 

In  the  organization  of  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  in  some  of  the  specially  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  which  should  be  taught 
in  most  of  the  schools  above  referred 
to,  the  Imperial  Institute  might  render 
valuable  assistance.  This  Institute 
might  do  for  commercial  education  what 
the  projected  Science  Museum,  with  its 
collection  of  instruments  and  apparatus, 
was  intended  to  do  for  science  teaching. 
If  it  fulfils  the  expectations  of  its  pro¬ 
moters,  it  will  be  the  centre  from  which 
the  newest  knowledge  on  comprercial 
matters  will  radiate.  In  his  address  on 
the  work  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  de¬ 
livered  in  April  last  at  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution,  Sir  Frederick  Abel  said  :  “  It 
will  be  well  within  the  scope  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Institute,  as  an  organization  for 
the  advancement  of  industry  and  com¬ 
merce,  to  promote  a  sjstematic  improve¬ 
ment  and  organization  of  commercial 
education.”  and  he  indicated  various 
ways  in  which  its  resources  might  be 
made  available  for  the  purpose.  In 
helping  to  systematize  and  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  the  varied  and  constantly  growing 
information  which  constitutes  commer¬ 
cial  geography,  it  will  perform  a  useful 
function.  The  teachers  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  knowledge  have  yet  to  be 
formed.  In  the  Imperial  Institute,  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  receiving  some  training.  The 
Institute  will  contain  rooms,  in  which 
the  newest  maps  of  different  countries 
may  be  studied,  and  libraries  of  refer¬ 
ence  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
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statistics  and  progress  of  trade  and  the 
history  of  commerce.  Digests  might  be 
made  and  circulated  of  the  valuable  con¬ 
sular  reports  now  periodically  published  ; 
and  gratuitous  lectures  might  be  given 
on  the  various  aspects  of  commercial 
geography,  and  on  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  it. 

In  the  organization  of  school  muse¬ 
ums,  further  assistance  might  be  looked 
for  from  the  Institute.  Such  museums, 
we  have  seen,  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  equipment  of  every  foreign  com¬ 
mercial  school,  or  department  of  school. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Institute  will 
contain  numerous  well-arranged  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  raw  and  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  of  different  provinces  and  dis¬ 
tricts.  From  these  specimens  typical 
examples  of  scliool  museums,  adapted 
to  different  localities  and  different  grades 
of  schools,  might  be  provided,  so  that 
the  teacher  or  school-manager  might  see 
at  a  glance  the  kind  of  museum  he 
ought  to  endeavor  to  secure.  The  con¬ 
ferences  to  be  held  at  the  Institute  on 
mercantile  subjects  will  have  their  value 
for  the  commercial  teacher  as  well  as  for 
the  commercial  agent.  Indeed,  the  In¬ 
stitute,  so  far  as  commercial  knowledge 
is  concerned,  may  be  expected  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  world  in  miniature,  in 
which  those  engaged  in  education  may 
learn  something  of  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  under  which  trade  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  different  countries,  without 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  travelling 
through  the  world  itself. 

In  this  article  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  how  our  existing  educational  ma¬ 
chinery  may  be  modified  to  meet  the 
new  demands  on  it.  A  slavish  imitation 
of  Continental  systems  of  instruction  is 
not  recommended  ;  but  much  may  be 
learned  from  the  study  of  foreign  schools 
of  commerce,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
use  to  us  in  our  endeavors  to  adapt  our 
own  school  teaching  to  the  modern  re¬ 
quirements  of  commercial  industry.— 
Contemporary  Review. 
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Doris  is  dead — really  dead  !  Not 
“  dead  ere  her  prime,"  for  she  had 
known  the  gloiies  of  more  than  eighty 
summers,  and  the  blaze  of  their  sunlight 
had  not  tanned  her  cheek  nor  much 
dimmed  the  Are  of  her  glowing  e>e. 
Grown  men  and  women  who  had  all 
their  lives  felt  a  shrinking  fear  of  Doris 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  she  had 
verily  and  indeed  breathed  her  last. 
The  immense,  exuberant  vitality  of  the 
woman,  her  audacity,  her  wicked  joy* 
ousness,  her  ready  caustic  tongue,  her 
terrible  beauty,  her  immeasurable  self- 
reliance,  had  made  her  name  and  her 
presence  a  dread  to  little  children  in  our 
streets  and  lanes.  "  Somehow  we  were 
all  afraid  of  Doris  years  ago,”  men  say  : 
"  we  got  out  of  her  way  ;  we  ran  and 
hid  from  her.  Is  she  really  dead?" 
Yes,  dead  at  last !  Even  Doris. 

I  am — I  know  not  how  or  why — I  am 
constrained  to  speak  of  Doris.  Why 
have  great  painters,  time  and  again, 
taken  brush  in  hand  and — fascinated, 
possessed^  by  some  ghastly  image  that 
would  not  pass  from  them  night  or  day 
— found  no  rest  till  they  put  the  haunt¬ 
ing  face  upon  the  canvas — left  it  there 
to  awake  a  shudder  of  horror  or  disgust 
for  all  who  should  gaze  hereafter  upon 
it  ?  Who  of  us  has  not  felt  angered 
now  and  then  by  such  ghastly  pictures 
—I  need  not  name  them — and  found 
himself  exclaiming,  “  This  is  too  revolt¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  the  prostitution  of  art  ?" 
Well  !  if  the  artist  used  his  skill  merely 
to  display  to  us  a  tour  de  force,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  crime  ;  at  any  rate  that  is 
what  I  hold  to  be  true.  But,  if  be 
could  not  choose  but  get  rid  of  the 
phantoms  that  would  rise  up  and  stay 
and  glare  at  him,  scowling,  threatening, 
making  mows  at  him  and  ceasing  not  ; 
if  there  was  no  hope,  no  help  for  it ;  if 
with  their  dumb  insistence  they  de¬ 
manded  to  be  shown  to  a  vulgar  crowd  ; 
if  he  knew  and  felt  in  the  depths  of  him 
that  all  visions  of  loveliness  and  peace 
were  lost  to  him  till  this  dream  of  hor¬ 
ror  and  villainy  were  hurled  out  of  the 
way  by  being  fixed  in  color  and  form, 
and  so  sent  from  him — what  shall  we 


say  then  ?  Do  you  think  that  Velasquez, 
when  he  painted  that  awful  picture  of 
the  scourging  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
that  hangs  in  our  National  Gallery, 
could  have  felt  any  joy  as  the  over¬ 
whelming  dreadfulness  of  his  work  grew 
into  ever  more  and  more  ghastly  dis¬ 
tinctness  ?  Do  you  think  that  Ezekiel's 
cheek  was  not  of  a  deadly  pallor,  or  that 
his  knees  smote  not  one  against  the 
other,  when  he  stared  with  parted  lips 
and  wide-open  eyes  at  the  dead  men’s 
bones  that  lay  in  the  valley,  and  saw 
them,  heard  them,  coming  together  bone 
to  his  bone  ?  He  did  not  choose  to  go 
upon  that  dread  errand  ;  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  upon  him,  and  carried  him 
there  whether  he  would  or  no. 

You  poets,  how  1  envy  you  !  Men 
forgive  you,  applaud  you,  render  you 
almost  adoring  thanks  for  your  utter¬ 
ances  because  you  sing  to  them  in  your 
majestic  verse,  sweet,  strong,  all  har¬ 
mony  ;  because  you  sweep  the  strings 
which  we  of  the  common  herd  can 
never  touch  without  a  discord.  And 
yet  for  us,  the  beasts  of  burden  of  com¬ 
mon  prose,  because  we  have  no  wings 
and  cannot  soar  to  your  empyrean,  we 
are  told  to  know  our  place  and  never, 
never  to  step  out  of  our  sphere.  You 
ride  in  your  chariots  of  fire  ;  we  must 
keep  between  the  shafts  of  the  carts  and 
wains  that  lumber  along  the  common 
roads  of  the  common  world.  Yet  I 
cannot  choose  but  write  of  Doris  ! 

Doris  was  born  at  Nestan^.  Let  that 
suffice.  At  Nestan6  there  stands,  or 
there  stood,  a  little  while  ago  a  windmill, 
and,  before  this  century  began,  the 
miller  who  had  worked  it  had  risen  to 
be  its  owner.  He  prospered  after  a 
fashion — a  shrewd,  sagacious,  grasping 
man,  tradition  says.  He  had  a  son  and 
daughter.  The  son  was  a  riotous,  dis¬ 
sipated  rake.  The  miller  was  growing 
old  :  the  son  broke  his  father’s  heart, 
spent  his  money,  robbed  him.  The  old 
man  moped,  grew  morbid,  half  silly, 
mortgaged  his  little  property,  the  mill, 
some  few  acres  here  and  there,  a  row  of 
houses  at  Tegea.  What  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  doing  ?  I  gather  that  she  was  a 
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high-spirited,  passionate  lass,  full*  him  ;  the  old  father’s  drivel  he  could 
blooded,  impetuous,  with  a  restless  not  away  with.  He  took  to  deeper  and 
soul.  She  held  things  together.  Why  more  frequent  potations  of  beer.  Doris 

should  she  not  manage  the  mill  ?  She  was  born,  then  other  children  came, 

kept  the  books  and  drew  up  the  accounts  W'hat  would  not  many  a  peer  give  for 
as  it  was.  No  sooner,  however,  had  such  babies  as  they,  heavy  as  the  cubs 
she  contrived  to  get  things  straight  at  of  a  lioness,  noisy,  strong  and  daunt- 
this  point  or  at  that,  and  money  mat*  less,  but  with  appetites  that  were  fright* 
ters  were  beginning  to  look  brighter  ful !  One  day  the  old  miller,  sitting  in 

again,  than  that  hulking  brother  of  hers  his  chair  “  among  the  gooseberry 

would  stroll  in,  bully  and  cajole  the  bushes,”  as  Doris  said,  was  more  than 
whimpering  old  father,  and  make  off  ordinarily  restless  and  querulous.  He 
with  the  last  little  hoard — the  sot  !  It  would  see  his  peeaypers — the  lawyers  had 
was  unbearable.  She  would  marry  the  not  got  them  all,  not  they  ;  he  had  still 
first  man  that  asked  her,  come  what  something  he  could  call  his  own.  They 
might.  brought  him  a  box  full  of  small  convey* 

There  was  a  jaunty  young  shoemaker  ances.  He  could  not  read  a  word  of 
in  the  next  village,  tall  and  strong.  In  them,  not  he  ;  but  he  mumbled  out  that 
those  days  there  was  a  small  settlement  they  were  damp,  they  must  be  dried, 
of  shoemakers  at  Phaezen,  the  next  parish  Fingering  them  in  a  drivelling  way,  one 
to  Nestan^.  The  little  row  of  four  by  one,  as  he  sat  in  the  sunshine,  noth* 
shanties  (one  room  above,  one  below,  in  ing  would  do  but  he  must  have  them 
neither  of  which  can  a  tall  man  stand  up  spread  out  upon  the  gooseberry  bushes, 
with  his  hat  on)  still  stands  where  it  There  they  stuck  crinkling  in  the  noon* 
did,  and  as  it  did,  nearly  a  hundred  day.  Doris  remembered  it.  Suddenly 
years  ago  ;  the  four  shanties  still  hold  a  wind  arose — a  whirlwind.  The  parch- 
four  families,  one  of  them  a  family  of  ments  were  tossed  up  by  the  squall 
ten,  three  grown  men,  two  grown  hither  and  thither,  a  wondrous  sport  to 
women,  five  growing  boys  and  girls,  the  the  chubby  children,  a  quite  extraordi- 
youngest  ten  years  old.  The  shoe*  nary  game  of  kite-flying.  Doris  had  a 
makers  were  all  in  full  work,  and  in  the  notion  that  this  was  the  ruin  of  grand- 
employment  of  a  master  shoemaker  who  father,  some  suspicion  that  the  lawyers 
took  small  contracts  for  the  shopkeepers  had  got  hold  of  they  peeaypers — not 
at  Megalopolis.  Jaunty  Jem  was  a  good  without  help  of  the  devil,  the  tutelar 
workman,  stuck  to  his  last,  and  was  an  deity  and  favorer  of  lawyers, 
average  sort  of  rustic.  A  few  days  after  this  the  miller  died. 

“  Folks  say  as  you’ll  marry  the  first  There  was  no  will,  but  the  old  man  had 
man  as  asks  you.  Will  you  marry  made  over  the  row  of  houses,  aforesaid, 
me  ?”  The  girl  was  in  a  fury  when  Jem  to  Mrs.  Jem,  and  all  that  was  left — mill 
came  to  her  in  this  straightforward  fash*  and  lands,  heavily  encumbered — came 
ion  ;  her  brother  had  just  slunk  away  to  the  brother.  What  was  the  end  of 
with  another  haul  from  the  old  man’s  the  brother?  “Lawk,  I  don’t  know; 
purse,  which  purse  his  daughter  had  and  what’s  more,  I  don’t  care  ;  why 
only  managed  to  fill  the  day  before,  should  I  ?”  said  Doris.  Why  need  we 
How  would  it  end  ?  “  Marry  you  ?  care  ? 

You  can’t  write  your  name.  I  know  Farewell  to  the  mill.  Jaunty  Jem 
you  well  enough.  I  want  a  husband  to  took  hit  wife  and  four  sturdy  toddlers 
help  me  keep  the  mill.  You’d  be  no  to  Tegea  ’*  to  look  after  the  property,” 
good.  And  yet  .  .  .  .”  She  hesitated  as  he  phrased  it,  and  to  soak  himself  in 
and  was  lost.  She  thought,  ”  Jem  is  a  beer.  He  had  occasional  fits  of  indus* 
proper  man.  I’ll  teach  him  to  read  and  try,  but  the  drink  took  hold  of  him. 
write — it’ll  keep  him  at  home  o’  nights  ;  The  unhappy  wife  and  mother  had  a  sad 
he'll  take  to  milling.  Oh,  heart  of  life  of  it,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper — 
mine,  how  it  beats  '  shall  I  give  it  to  she  was  quite  beaten  at  last,  all  the 
Jaunty  Jem  ?”  spirit  in  her  crushed.  Only  one  pathetic 

So  they  were  married.  Alas!  Things  scene  had  fixed  itself  in  Doris’s  mem* 
went  on  worse  and  worse.  Jem  grew  ory.  She  had  never  learned  to  read,  but 
idle  ;  the  lonely  life  of  the  mill  twred  the  mother  had  kept  one  relic  of  the  old 
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prosperity,  which  she  clung  to,  I  know 
not  why.  It  was  a  book,  and  a  big 
one. 

**  Possible  you  might  have  a  History 
of  England  ?’^  said  Doris  to  me,  ab¬ 
ruptly,  a  year  or  so  ago.  Yes  !  I  had 
such  a  work.  *'  Ah  !  so  had  my  mother. 
It  was  a  great  big  book,  as  big  as  that 
table.  I  remember  when  she  hadn’t 
much  else — for  ’most  all  the  furniture 
and  sich  was  gone — she  used  to  show  it 
us  of  a  Sunday.  There  was  a  sight  of 
gays  (illustrations)  in  that  there  great 
book,  and  she’d  tell  us  about  ’em.  I 
mind  one  day  she  was  showing  ’em  to 
us,  and  I  looked  up  and  she  was  a-cry 
ing.  ‘  What  are  you  a-crying  for, 
mother  ?  ’  says  I,  and  she  never  said 
not  a  word,  but  she  shut  the  great  his¬ 
tory  book,  as  she  used  to  call  it.  I 
never  heard  what  became  of  that  great 
book.  That  was  all  the  learning  we 
had  !” 

Jaunty  Jem’s  career  was  not  along 
one.  One  day,  when  Doris  was  just 
fourteen,  Jem  rolled  into  the  gutter, 
staggered  out,  lurched  against  a  loaded 
cart,  which  passed  over  him,  crawled 
home,  and  next  day  Mrs.  Jem  was  a  rag¬ 
ged  widow,  with  eight  ragged,  shoeless 
children,  hungry,  defiant  and  clamorous, 
demanding  victuals.  Without  more  ado 
they  were  bundled  off  to  the  workhouse. 
Such  a  workhouse  !  I  pass  it  fre¬ 
quently.  It  is  a  ramshackle  block,  now 
divided  into  six  or  eight  tenements, 
looking  picturesquely  squalid,  noisome 
and  filthy.  Slums  you  people  of  the 
towns  call  them.  It  is  always  a  subject 
of  not  unspoken  thankfulness  to  the 
Great  Disposer  of  our  paths  that  that 
dreary  old  workhouse  is  outside  the 
boundaries  of  my  parish. 

Doris  was  now  fourteen.  She  was  at 
once  apprenticed  by  the  parish  authori¬ 
ties  to  somebody  who  wanted  a  maid-of- 
all-work.  Note  that  this  was  about 
seventy  years  ago.  The  girl  was  started 
in  life,  with  the  scantiest  of  wardrobes, 
but  probably  more  clothes  on  her  back 
than  she  had  worn  for  years.  She  made 
a  good  servant,  they  say.  With  her 
prodigious  energy,  quickness,  and  intel¬ 
ligence  she  could  never  be  idle  ;  but, 
let  her  mistress  have  been  what  she 
might,  Doris  must  have  been  a  “  hand¬ 
ful.”  Before  she  had  been  at  her  place 
six  months,  master  and  mistress  left  her 


in  the  house  with  the  children  to  see  to. 
It  was  winter-time.  There  had  been 
heavy  snow  ;  now  there  was  a  sloppy 
thaw.  There  were  troops  of  gaunt, 
lean  men  out  of  work,  begging  from 
door  to  door.  One  of  them  stopped  at 
Doris’s  door.  “  Doris  !  I’m  almost 
dropping  :  you  know  me  ;  look  at  my 
arms  !”  The  starving  wretch  was  a 
limping  skeleton.  The  girl  dashed  into 
the  house,  snatched  a  loaf  frpm  the  cup¬ 
board,  thrust  it  into  the  bony  hand,  and 
burst  into  a  storm  of  furious  railing 
against  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth. 
The  children  were  frightened  ;  and  to 
add  to  the  horror  of  the  incident  (from 
their  point  of  view)  they  were  put  upon 
short  commons  till  their  parents’  return. 
Then  there  was  a  scene.  “  Take  my 
children’s  bread  and  give  it  to  a  tramp  ?” 
Doris  recriminated  ;  her  young  blond 
was  up.  “  Thief,”  was  she  ?  “God’s 
wrath  upon  you,  skinflints  that  you  are  ! 
Give  the  brats  stones  to  suck  once  a  day 
in  these  cruel  times  ;  they’ll  be  none  the 
worse.  But  let  the  fathers  that  earn  the 
bread  'starve?  Never!”  Would  she 
promise  never  to  do  it  again  ?  Not  she. 
Jail  !  Who  cares  for  jail  ?  They  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  deal  with  ./Etna  in 
eruption.  The  lava  stream  of  glowing 
speech  went  billowing  on,  carrying  all 
before  it.  Passion  rouses  passion,  and 
the  weaker  and  the  beaten  of  two  com¬ 
batants  is  for  the  most  part  the  most 
vindictive  and  implacable.  The  end  of 
it  was  that  Doris  was  carried  before  the 
magistrates,  and  sent  for  a  month  to 
Swaffham  Bridewell  ! 

**  Good  fortune  departs,  and  disaster’s  behind." 

Hark,  the  wind  with  its  wants  and  its  infinite 
wail  ' 

•  •«••• 

Swaffham  Bridewell — that’s  a  real 
name  this  time.  I  was  going  to  call  it 
Pandemonium,  but  that  would  have  been 
a  poor  feeble  word  for  the  thing  signi¬ 
fied.  Twenty  years  or  so  before  this 
time  Howard  had  paid  a  visit  to  Swaff¬ 
ham  Bridewell.  This  is  what  he  found 
there  : — 

Three  rooms  below  ;  one  of  which,  a  lodg¬ 
ing-room  for  men,  is  too  close  (lo  feet  9  inches 
by  7  feet  9  inches) ;  a  work-room,  17  feet  by 
15,  but  no  employment ;  and  four  rooms  above. 
Court  enlarged,  now  28  feet  square,  but  no 
pump.  .  .  .  Keeper’s  salary,  16/.,  and  twenty 
shillings  a  year  for  straw.  Clauses  against 
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spirituous  liquors  hung  up ;  license  for  beer. 

.  .  .  Prisoners,  eleven,  including  tkt  lutcatic. 

One  pound  per  annum  allowed  for 
providing  straw  for  all  the  piisoners. 
The  court — in  which  alone  the  wretched 
jail  birds  could  exercise  their  wasted 
limbs  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  by 
special  grace  of  the  keeper,  salaried  at 
1 6/.  a  jear — when  enlarged  measured 
38  feet  square  ;  and  no  pump.  The 
howling  luoatic — the  ruffians  in  their 
fetteis — the  filth — the  blasphemy — the 
ferocity — the  despair.  Think  of  it ! 
Did  "their  Dante  of  the  dread  Inferno” 
ever  image  a  horribler  den  than  this  ? 

Six  or  seven  years  ago,  when  the  Sal¬ 
vationists  were  strong  and  vociferous  in 
Tegea,  a  band  of  them  marching  down 
the  sir  et  met  Doris  as  she  was  trudg¬ 
ing  along  jocund  and  contemptuous. 

“  You’re  a-going  to  hell  !  You’re 
a-going  to  hell !’  *  cried  voice  after  voice, 
and  the  Maenad  who  led  the  motley  pro¬ 
cession  stopped  her  walking  backward, 
faced  about,  and  halted.  The  very 
drummer  held  his  hand  and  ceased  his 
thumping.  "  You’re  a-going  to  hell  ! 
You’re  a-going  to  hell !  Doris  !  you're 
a-going  to  hell  !”  echoed  again  and 
again.  Doris  stood  still,  and  the  twinkle 
in  her  laughing  eye  meant  anything  but 
fear.  “  Hell  !  What  do  you  know 
about  hell,  ye  sillies  ?  I’ve  been  in  hell, 

I  have — spent  a  month  there  fifty  years 
ago.  Sin'  1  got  out,  many’s  the  time 
I’ve  danced  all  night  and  larked  all  day, 
and  I'd  do  it  again  now  if  1  could. 
Hell  ?  Go  on  wi’  you  !  wi*  your  drum¬ 
ming,  and  your  bumming,  and  your  toot¬ 
ling  !  That  there  hell’s  been  pulled 
down  sin’  1  was  there.  Y<m  ain’t 
a-going  to  build  that  up  again — for  all 
your  fal-lals.  Go  on  wi  you  !” 

Dreadful  gleams  of  the  after  life  were 
flashed  upon  me  now  and  then.  Doris 
would  now  and  then  drop  a  hint  or 
something  more.  The  old  people  too 
have  sometimes  told  me  scraps  of  their 
reminiscences  in  ashy,  shamefaced  way. 
What  staggered  them,  almost  frightened 
them,  was  the  glaring,  irresistible  beauty 
of  the  woman — her  immeasurable  force 
— her  masterful  insolent  fluency — her 
never-failing  wit  and  drollery.  "  She 
was  a  wicked  woman  1"  says  one  ; 
"  leastways  folks  said  so.  But  lawk  !  1 
dunno  much  abont  her.  Early  or  late 


she  was  gay  as  a  peacock.  Seemed  as 
if  no  one  never  saw  her  what  you  may 
call  down.  She  was  that  fresh-colored 
as  I’ve  heard  say  she  never  blushed  and 
she  never  blenched.  She  might  ha’ 
married  a  dozen  on  'em  ;  but  no  !  she 
couldn’t  abide  being  bound.  When  she 
took  up  wi’  Joe  Bickers  she’d  found  he'’ 
master,  but  she’d  never  marrv  him. 
Beautiful  ?  Well  !  I  don’t  understand 
that.  But  she  was  that  handsome  as  she 
was  a  wonder  to  look  at.’’  M,y  prede¬ 
cessor  in  this  benefice  tried  hard  to 
induce  her  to  marry  Joe  Bickers. 

"  'Tain’tno  use  your  talking,’’  said  foe 
impatiently  ;  "  I’ve  been  trying  to  make 
her  marry  me  for  all  forty  years — ’tain’t 
likely  you’re  a-going  to  talk  her  over  !’’ 

When  I  made  her  acquaintance  first, 
Joe  Bickers,  who  was  some  fifteen  years 
older  than  Doris,  had  grown  blind  and 
useless.  He  soon  took  to  his  bed,  where 
his  habit  was  to  bellow  snatches  of  old 
songs — hunting  songs — poaching  songs 
— sea  songs.  “  Hold  your  noise,  ye  old 
fool !’’  I’ve  heard  her  cry  ;  "  there’s 
the  parson  coming  along.’’  The  fierce 
old  ruffian  used  to  like  my  coming  to 
him,  but  he  had  no  more  conscience 
than  a  carrot.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
arouse  the  faintest  response  to  any  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  moral  sense.  My  heart  used 
to  die  within  me  sometimes.  The  only 
occasion  on  which  I  noticed  anything 
like  an  approach  to  gentleness  was  when 
he  said  to  me  once,  with  signs  of  vexa¬ 
tion  that  he  had  been  brought  to  unbend 
so  far,  "  You’re  a  good  sort,  anyhow  ! 
and  God  A’mighty  will  reward  you,  I 
don’t  doubt.  But  what’s  the  use  of  your 
a-talking  to  me  ?  I  ain’t  fit  for  no  other 
place  than  this.  Soul  ?  If  you  could 
see  my  soul,  you’d  see  such  a  dirty  un 
as  you  ain’t  often  met.  Who’s  a-going 
to  save  a  rotten  tater  ?  ’tain’t  worth  it !’’ 
But  the  ascendency  which  Joe  Bickers 
had  acquired,  and  retained  for  over  forty 
years,  over  Doris  was  unbounded.  She 
was  his  slave.  The  secret  of  it,  I  doubt 
not,  was  that  she  had  a  heart  and  he  had 
none — a  cruel,  noisy,  jovial,  boisterous, 
reckless  giant,  of  the  stuff  that  the  old 
buccaneers  were  made  of.  But  marry 
him  she  never  would,  and  never  did. 
She  never  would  marry  any  one.  It  was 
not  for  want  of  asking.  “  Why,  there 
was  one  of  ’em  that  wild  he  come  and 
plumpt  down  on  his  knees  and  swore 
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he*d  never  get  up  till  I’d  marry  him. 
He’d  a  given  me  thousands  !”  “  Why 

in  the  world  did  you  not  take  him, 
Doris?”  ‘‘What,  marry  a  man  that 
had  flopped  on  his  marrow  bones  and 
squealed  like  a  pig?  Yah!  ’Twarn’t 
likely  !  Why,  if  I’d  married  one  of  ’em, 
you  see,  I  should  ha'  belonged  to  him. 
Then — possible — I’d  have  got  tired  of 
him.” 

During  those  months  when  I  used  to 
go  and  visit  fierce  old  Bickers — though 
he  was  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstone — 
there  came  a  gradual  changeover  Doris. 
The  strange  couple  lived  in  a  ruinous 
hovel,  which  was  one  of  two  when  I  first 
knew  it  ;  the  other  house  (?)  grew  so 
dangerous  that  the  owner  dismantled  it, 
used  some  of  the  rafters  to  prop  up  Joe 
Bickers’s  tottering  wall,  sold  the  tiles 
for  a  few  shillings,  and  patched  up  some 
holes  in  the  roof.  In  this  miserable  ruin 
the  old  ruffian  died.  While  he  lay  there, 
fading  away,  it  was  my  business  lo  drop 
in  and  sit  with  him. 

They  had  abandoned  the  upper  room, 
where  the  bats  hid  under  the  tiles  and 
flew  in  and  out  at  pleasure,  and  the  wind 
whistled  and  the  snowflakes  found  an 
easy  entrance  ;  and  they  had  put  up 
their  big  four-post  bedstead  on  the 
ggound  floor.  It  was  a  tight  fit.  They 
did  not  lack  for  covering,  and  there 
were  lumps  of  various  dimensions  which 
in  the  aggregate  constituted  a  mattress, 
and  there  lay  Joe  Bickers.  Once  as  I 
was  speaking  in  my  feeble  way  of  Him 
who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  them  that 
were  lost,  Doris,  with  her  back  turned, 
sat  huddling  over  the  apology  for  a  fire, 
pretending  to  take  no  notice.  Suddenly, 
Joe  burst  out  into  a  coarse  laugh.  ”  My 
toes,  if  she  ain’t  a-crying !”  Doris 
started  up,  turning  her  face  away,  and 
flung  herself  out  of  the  house.  “  What 
a  brute  you  are  to  laugh  at  the  woman  !” 
I  exclaimed,  for  I  was  roused.  “  You’re 
blind.  It  was  a  lie.  You  couldn’t  have 
seen  her  if  she  had  cried  !”  He  laughed 
again.  ”  My  toes  !  Many’s  the  time 
I’ve  give  her  a  black  eye,  but  I  never 
sec  her  blubbering  for  all  that.  But  see 
or  no  see,  she’s  been  blubbering  now. 
Think  I  ‘don’t  know  !  I  tell  you  she’s 
a-crying  !”  I  saw  no  more  of  her  that 
day.  Next  time  she  began  by  being  as 
reckless  as  usual.  The  old  reprobate 
was  evidently  sinking.  For  the  first 


time  she  condescended  to  consult  me. 

‘‘  I  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  him. 
He  keeps  calling  out  he’ll  be  shaved. 
He  won’t  die,  he  says,  unless  he’s 
shaved,  and  I  don’t  want  him  to  die.  I 
want  to  keep  him.  Do  you  think,  sir, 
as  I  ought  fo  have  him  shaved  ?”  There 
was  a  grotesque  pathos  about  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Doris  dreaded  the  thought  of 
hastening  his  end. 

**«*«* 

Doris  was  left  alone.  She  had  still  a 
great  deal  of  vigor  and  infinite  pluck. 
She  had  her  donkey,  too,  and  her  cart, 
and  she  contrived,  literally,  to  pick  up 
a  livelihood.  She  never  begged  ;  she 
had  many  friends  here  and  there,  who 
were  always  ready  with  a  shilling.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  condemned  her  irregular  life 
were  ready  to  cast  a  veil  over  her  ante¬ 
cedents.  She  was  proud  as  Lucifer  in 
her  way,  and  scorned  to  apologize  for 
what  she  had  not  scorned  to  commit. 
She  rather  made  the  worst  of  herself 
than  the  best.  She  forgot  nothing  ;  she 
knew  everybody — especially  all  their  old 
peccadilloes.  Truly  a  formidable  per¬ 
sonage,  whom  prudence  suggested  should 
be  best  left  alone  to  go  her  own  way. 
The  donkey  cart  grew  very  rickety.  She 
took  it  to  the  wheelwright,  a  kindly  man 

in  his  way.  ”  Mr.  - .  I  want  you  to 

mend  this  cart  ;  what  will  it  cost  ?  What 
will  it  cost  you,  that’s  my  meaning  ;  for 
you  must  mend  it  up  and  I  shan’t  pay 
you  for  it.  Leastways  I  don’t  think  I 
ever  shall  !”  The  cart  was  mended. 
Doris  went  on  in  the  old  way,  doing 
little  jobs,  getting  shillings,  scraps,  and 
small  doles.  Then  the  donkey  broke 
down.  One  day  we  missed  the  patient 
little  brute.  “  Where’s  the  dickey, 
Doris  ?”  Simon,  the  knacker,  had  gone 
to  her  to  buy  it.  What  for  ?  For  some¬ 
body’s  kennel.  What  would  he  give  ? 
Half-a-crown.  What  w'^uld  he  charge 
for  shooting  it  ?  A  shilling.  And  dig 
the  hole  too?  Yes,  he  didn’t  mind  that. 
Doris  stood  by  as  he  dug  the  hole,  then 
she  pulled  out  her  shilling.  “  Now  you 
may  shout  him.  I  ain’t  a-going  to  have 
my  dickey  feed  the  dogs  !”  The  old 
dickey  rolled  into  his  grave,  and  the  two 
covered  him  over.  Doris  was  desolate. 
“  I’ve  had  three  on  ’em — this  last  one 
better  nor  twenty  years.  Heiared  as  if 
he  looked  at  me  that  morning,  and  said 
Good-bye  !” 
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Men  and  women  who  are  absolutely 
fearless  always  have  a  power  over  ani* 
roals.  Doris  would  have  laughed  at  a 
mad  bull,  and  the  monster  would  have 
turned  away  from  her  ;  the  fiercest  dog 
would  trot  up  to  her,  thrust  his  nose 
into  her  hand,  and  caper  round  her. 
Quite  recently  I  was  complaining  to  a 
good  woman  that  there  were  no  hedge¬ 
hogs  to  be  found.  "  Begging  your  par¬ 
don,  sir,  Doris  could  find  you  a  hedge¬ 
hog  any  day  ;  she  says  they  come  out  to 
look  at  her  !”  In  fact,  a  week  before 
she  had  taken  a  young  hedgehog  to  one 
of  our  cottagers  a  mile  off  and  given'it  to 
her.  Some  time  afterward  she  had  drop¬ 
ped  in  to  inquire  about  the  hedgehog. 
The  little  creature  had  not  taken  kindly 
to  its  new  home,  had  hidden  away,  and 
only  came  out  in  the  evening  when  the 
black-beetles  emerged  from  their  holes. 
As  the  two  women  were  gossiping — lo  ! 
in  the  broad  noonday  there  appeared  the 
hedgehog.  It  tan  up  to  Doris,  croon¬ 
ing  softly,  as  their  wont  is,  and  seeming 
to  ask  to  be  noticed. 

When  the  donkey  was  gone,  Doris — 
still  living  in  the  old  hovel — had  to  trust 
to  her  own  feet.  Coming  back  every 
evening,  weary,  often  '^wet  and  hungry, 
no  fire  in  the  grate  and  scanty  provisions 
in  the  cupboaid,  the  hard  life  began  to 
tell  upon  her.  She  had  never  had  an 
hour’s  illness.  Her  hair  had  grown 
gray,  but  there  were  still  tangled  masses 
of  it  shadowing  the  broad,  square,  pow¬ 
erful  forehead.  Till  within  a  month  of 
her  death  her  full  lips  were  red  as  a 
girl's  ;  the  brilliant  color  of  her  cheek 
was  a  delicate  carmine,  the  smaller  ves¬ 
sels  still  distinct  with  the  blood  that  cir¬ 
culated  through  them  regularly  as  it  had 
done  seventy  years  before.  Doris 
bowed  her  head  at  last — bowed  her  heart, 
too.  “  I  suppose  I’m  a  dier,”  she  said 
to  me  ;  “I  used  to  think  1  never  should 
die.  I  never  thought  1  was  the  same  as 
other  folks.  Nothing  never  did  me  no 
harm.  I’ve  known  hundreds  of  diers 
— what  was  that  to  me  ?” 

At  last  she  got  an  allowance  from  the 
parish — went  out  no  more — then  she 
took  to  her  bed.  All  her  life  she  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  put  away  from  herself  any¬ 
thing  but  the  present  hour.  When  she 
could  no, longer  trudge  about  the  old 
roads  and  lanes,  she  fiercely  resented 
the  faintest  suggestion  that  she  would 


be  better  cared  for  in  the  Union.  “  I 
never  set  my  foot  in  the  Union  yet,  and 
they  sha’n’t  make  me.  1  don’t  want  no 
taking  care  of.  Let  ’em  leave  me  alone. 
I’m  best  alone.  Who’s  a-going  to  look 
after  me — a-peeping  and  a  picking  and 
a-sniffing  about  ?’’  So  we  had  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  But  Doris  grew  feebler  ; 
she  found  it  harder  and  harder  to  fetch 
her  pail  of  water  from  the  well  ;  she 
hadn't  strength  or  spirit  to  wash  up  her 
things  or  put  them  away,  or  even  light 
her  fire.  1  used  to  drop  in  more  fre¬ 
quently,  though  it  was  not  always  easy, 
for  she  lived  a  couple  of  miles  off.  The 
woman’s  heart  was  evidently  softening, 
but  she  fought  against  it  in  impatient, 
defiant  outbreaks.  She  was  thinking. 
Clearly  the  memories  of  the  past  were 
haunting  her  :  there  were  the  signs  not 
so  much  of  weak  and  puling  regret  as 
of  a  bitter  and  acrimonious  disgust. 
"  Yah  !  I  see  it  all  now  ;  I  didn’t  see  it 
then.  There  ain’t  no  one  to  blame  but 
myself.  Yah  !”  Now  and  then  her 
abruptness  took  me  at  a  disadvantage, 
when  she,  evidently  speaking  out  what 
had  been  turning  over  and  over  in  her 
mind  for  nights  and  days,  would  hurl 
at  me  some  sad  question  as  though  it 
were  a  missile  she  was  burning  to  throw 
from  her.  “  What  puts  me  out,”  sl|p 
said  one  day,  ”  is  what  such  as  you 
come  to  such  as  me  for.  You  ain’t  got 
nothing  to  ^ain  by  it — you  ain't  obliged 
to — you  aiiTt  a-going  to  tell  me  as  you 
like  it — here  you  are  wet  and  dry.  What 
do  you  do  it  for  ?  That  there  woman 
over  the  way,  she  wouldn’t  come  near 
me  if  it  wasn’t  for  you.  Ah  !  as  if  I 
don’t  know  !”  She  laughed  a  feeble, 
cunning  laugh  and  tried  to  look  sly. 
”  Doris  !  when  the  old  dickey  was  alive 
you  used  to  take  messages,  didn’t  you, 
whether  you  liked  it  or  not  ?  Perhaps 
that’s  my  way!”  ‘‘Go  on  wi’  you! 
you  ain’t  got  no  master,  and  you  don’t 
want  no  shillings — I  did  !”  ‘‘  Ah  ! 

Doris  !  Doris  !  but  I  have  a  Master,  and 
that’s  just  where  it  is.”  She  looked  at 
me,  said  nothing,  tossed  about  on  the 
bed,  sat  up  again,  then  half-wearily, 
half-petulanlly,  ‘‘  Well,  you  can’t  like 
it  anyhow.  He  never  comes  to  see 
you  ;  and  if  He  did,  possible  as  you 
could  do  without  Him  !  ’ 

Another  time  she  broke  out,  ”  Mrs. 
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Daih  came  here  yesterday  ;  she  brought 
me  a  bit  of  chicken.  She  hadn’t  no 
call  to  come  ;  she  wouldn't  ha’  come  if 
you  hadn’t  sent  her.  I  had  to  eat  her 
victuals,  though  it  kind  o’  choked  me  ; 
she  wanted  ’em  more’n  I  did,  and  they’d 
ha’  done  her  more  good  !’’  Then  she 
went  on  to  say  that  Mrs.  Dash  had  in 
the  old  days  always  been  Kood  for  a  six* 
pence,  an  egg,  a  cup  of  milk,  or  some 
scraps.  Four  years  before  this  time  her 
husband  had  "  broken.”  Doris  had 
called  at  the  door  some  days  afterward 
and  found  her  old  friend  in  tears — the 
bailiffs  had  been  in  the  house.  Me¬ 
chanically  she  had  gone  to  look  for 
something  for  Doris — there  was  noth¬ 
ing.  “  Never  mind,  Doris  !”  she  had 
said  with  a’wan  smile,  ”  there’s  twopence 
for  you  !”  Doiis  took  it,  shambled  off, 
and  swore  a  big  oath  that  she’d  never 
go  near  that  door  again.  ”  I’d  have 
given  it  back,  and  more  too,”  said 
Doris,  ”  but  I  knew  her  well ;  she 
wouldn’t  ha’  liked  it  ;  but  I  never  went 
there  no  more  !” 

The  shadows  were  deepening.  We 
got  a  kind  neighbor  to  go  in  two  or 
three  times  a  day  to  look  after  Doris, 
and  very  kind  and  considerate  she  was  ; 
but  Doris  at  first  resented  the  intrusion. 
In  a  little  while  she  submitted,  and 
ended  by  expressing  a  reluctant  sort  of 
gratitude  ;  but  in  the  presence  of  this 
extemporized  soeur  de  charith  when  I 
called  she  was  obstinately  silent.  The 
good  creature  noticed  it,  and  had  the 
tact  and  delicacy  always  to  retire  when 
1  came  in  to  pay  my  visits.  “I’m  a 
dier !”  said  Doris.  ”  Not  just  yet, 
though;  don’t  you  be  afraid.  Possible 
you’d  write  letter  for  me?”  Write  a 
letter  for  Doris  !  Whom  to  ?  Then 
came  a  strange  story.  Fifty  years  ago, 
when  Doris  had  first  taken  up  with  Joe 
Bickers — who  was  then  earning  a  great 
deal  of  money  doing  odd  jobs  of  drilling 
and  carting — Joe  wanted  more  help. 
Doris  thereupon  went  to  the  workhouse 
and  took  out  her  youngest  brother,  a  lad 
of  twelve  or  fourteen.  ”  And  I  brought 
him  up,”  said  Doris. 

The  strong,  affectionate  nature  of  the 
lad,  his  strange  thoughtfulness,  his  in¬ 
telligence,  his  somewhat  melancholy 
temperament,  had  come,  you  may  be 
sure,  not  from  Jaunty  Jem,  but  from 
the  other  side  of  the  house.  He  con- 
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ceived  a  deep  horror  and  loathing  of 
the  life  into  which  he  was  plunged. 

”  He  couldn’t  a-bear  the  drink,  and  he 
couldn’t  abide  my  old  man  !”  The  lad 
grew  very  strong,  but  he  was  no  match 
at  all  for  old  Joe.  He  sullenly  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  ruffian’s  brutal  violence  for 
three  or  four  years  ;  then  when  he  found 
he  could  do  no  good,  and  that  it  was 
faring  worse  and  worse  with  his  sister, 
one  day  he  disappeared.  Fie  always 
said  he  should  go  away  some  day,  and 
if  he  did  he’d  never  come  back.  ‘  *  ‘  Come 
along  wi’  me,  Doris,’  he  said  one  night 
afore  he  went  off  ;  *  I’ll  never  marry  till 
you  do  ;  I’ll  work  my  fingers  to  the 
bone  to  keep  you  respectable  ;  come 
along  and  leave  it  all.  Don’t  you  be 
dragged  in  the  mud  no  more  !  ’  ” 

But  no  !  With  the  obstinate  infatu¬ 
ation  of  the  woman,  she  refused  to 
move.  She  never  slept  a  night  in  her 
life  ten  miles  from  the  place  of  her 
birth.  There  she  would  live  and  there 
she  would  die. 

Once,  when  I  was  in  the  jolly  twen¬ 
ties,  a  merry  band  of  us  had  been  out 
shooting.  Just  as  we  turned  homeward 
the  sun  sank  down  and  it  was  twilight. 
Up  rose  a  partridge  :  some  one  fired  ; 
the  bird  was  hit.  A  shot,  1  conjecture, 
had  passed  through  one  of  its  eyes  and 
lodged  in  the  brain.  In  the  waning 
light  we'  saw  it  wheeling  round  us  in  a 
regular  circle— round  and  round  and 
round.  It  was  getting  dark  as  we  fired 
one  after  another  ;  but  we  missed.  The 
bird  flew  round  and  round  ;  at  last  one 
chance  shot  ended  it  all.  I  often  think 
of  the  poor  partridge  ;  and  when  1  do  1 
think  of  Doris  too,  fluttering  round  and 
round  and  round  in  an  enchanted  circle 
— dropping  at  last  ! 

I  wrote  that  letter  and  the  brother 
came.  A  serious,  broad  -  shouldered, 
thriving  miner  with  a  vast  hand  that  took 
mine  into  its  mighty  grasp  while  his  lip 
quivered,  and  his  words  came  slowly, 
“  I’ve  come  to  fetch  Doris,  but  she 
won’t  go,  sir.  Suppose  I  was  to  take 
her  up  and  carry  her  off  in  a  first-class 
carriage.  Do  you  think  she’d  stand  it  ? 
There’s  a  train  at  4.15  this  afternoon.” 
He’d  been  travelling  all  the  night,  four¬ 
teen  hours  of  it.  It  was  now  mid¬ 
day.  I  told  him  the  thing  was  not  to 
be  done — impossible.  “  Then  I’d  best 
get  back.  My  wife’s  been  paralyzed. 
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Thete’s  two  shops  to  look  after.  I 
must  get  back  !’’  He  stayed  a  few 
hours,  amazed  the  sour  de  chariti  by  his 
profuseness,  left  money  behind  him,  and 
orders  that  his  sister  should  want  for 
nothing,  and  was  gone  ;  the  poor  wife 
was  calling  to  him,  and  the  two  shops 
and  the  work  he  had  left  in  the  coal 
pit.  How  he  managed  his  various  oc¬ 
cupations  who  shall  say  ?  A  man  of 
few  words  and  slow  of  speech,  he  Kft 
only  one  message  behind  him.  "  Give 
my  love  to  his  reverence.  Mind,  I  say 
my  love  !  I  mean  i*.’*  The  4.15  train 
took  him  back  to  his  wife,  who  wrote  an 
urgent,  pleading  letter  to  Doris.  l>et 
her  come.  “  Oh,  come  to  us  for  the 
love  of  God  !”  She  was  past  railway 
journeyings  by  this  time.  “  1  knew  he’d 
come  if  1  sent  for  him,”  said  Doris; 
”  he  was  always  a  good  sort  of  buy.  I 
brought  him  up,  and  he's  a  good  boy 
now  !” — aged  sixty  years  or  there¬ 
abouts  ! 

You  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  lei¬ 
sure  classes  who  subscribe  to  Mudie’s 
and  religiously  visit  the  Royal  Academy, 

I  have  noticed  a  superstition  among  you 
which  is  rather  widely  prevalent.  I 
have  heard  many  of  you  express  un¬ 
bounded  astonishment  that  romance, 
sentiment,  pure  nobleness,  and  the 
simple  heroism  of  stlf-surrender  should 
be  found  among  the  masses  in  the 
squalor  of  the  alleys  or  of  the  cottage  in 
the  lane.  1  am  inclined  myself  to  fall 
into  exactly  the  opposite  superstition, 
and  to  doubt  whether  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  articles  are  to  be  found  any  where 
except  in  the  before-mentioned  spots. 

”  Well  !  he’s  been  and  gone,  my  poor 
boy  !  There’s  another  thing  you  might 
do  for  me  now  !"  For  perhaps  the  first 
and  only  time  in  her  lite  a  deep  blush 
rose  to  her  cheek,  mantling  all  her  brow 
with  crimson.  It  was  some  time  before 
she  could  bring  it  out.  She  recovered 
herself.  “  Are  yoj  a-going  ?  ’Cause 
I’ll  tell  you  when  you’re  going  !”  I 
silently  took  up  my  hat  ;  with  my  hand 
upon  the  latch  I  paused,  turning  my 
back  on  her  as  she  lay. 

”  Will  you  be  so  good  as  ask  ’em  in 
your  church  next  Sunday  .  .  .  just  to 
.  '.  .  all  on  ’em  .  .  .  just  to  .  .  .  say 
a  prayer  for  a  bad  woman  as  has  lived 
as  she  hadn’t  ought  to  ...  ?  Possible 


He  may  look  in  and  hear  ’em  !”  Can 
you  guess  who  He  was  ? 

Of  course  I  gave  the  message  almost 
in  her  very  words.  The  pathetic  notice 
produced  a  profound  impression.  Evety 
body  was  talking  about  it.  A  wild 
rumor,  extensively  circulated  and  re¬ 
peated  in  the  maikets,  went  about  that 
Doris  had  confessed  to  being  concerned 
in  a  murder  committed  fifty  years  be¬ 
fore.  The  Pharisees  were  greatly  exer¬ 
cised.  One  of  them  must  needs  go  and 
look  into  the  matter.  ”  Is  it  true, 
Doris?”  Some  of  the  old  fierceness  of 
scorn  came  back  to  her.  ”  Get  out  wi’ 
you  !  I  ain’t  so  bad  but  I  know  this 
house  is  my  own.  Who  wants  you  in 
here?  I  know  all  about  you — you  and 
yours,  they’re  a  mucky  lot  !  I  never 
done  no  night  poaching  same  as  you. 
Who  are  you  to  come  in  here  with  your 
harking  and  your  snivelling?  Get  out 
wi’  you  !”  'The  fellow  slunk  away  and 
gave  in  a  report  to  those  that  sent  him 
that  Doris  was  “  a-going  to  hell  !” 

She  was  past  caring  now  what  people 
said  of  her  ;  the  old  contempt  of  the 
world’s  censure  helped  her  now.  Let 
them— they  had  cause  for  it  ! 

I  rarely  read  anything  to  Doris.  1 
used  to  trust  to  my  memory  for  the  most 
part,  and  tell  her  what  I  thought  it  was 
good  to  tell.  She  was  sitting  up  in  her 
bed  huddled  together,  her  arms  clasped 
round  her  knees,  on  her  head  a  magenta 
[is  that  the  word  ?]  hairdkerchiet  tied 
under  her  chin,  faded  crimson  petticoat, 
and  crimson  stockings,  an  old  blanket 
gathered  round  her  shoulders.  Some¬ 
how — I  forget  how  it  came  about — 1 
told  her  of  one  whom  they  brought  to 
Him,  how  they  were  very  hard  upon 
her  ;  how  they  could  not  help  being 
hard — it  would  not  do  not  to  be  hard 
against  some  sins,  some  wrongs,  some 
evil-doers — how  they  said  this  and  that  ; 
how  He  was  never  hard  ;  how  He  was 
so  very,  very  sorry  for  her.  Doris 
utterly  broke  down.  Clutching  her 
knees,  she  looked  at  me,  the  wide  eyes 
filled  with  the  big  drops  that  rolled  down 
her  cheeks.  I  never  saw  a  human  being 
sob  before  without  the  least  attempt  at 
stopping  or  hiding  the  spasms  of  emotion. 
I  hope  1  shall  never  see  it  again.  What 
did  she  say  ?  What  did  I  answer  ? 
Nay  !  Nay  !  Hush  ! 
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Next  day  and  the  next  I  could  not  go 
to  her.  Dorit  was  Tery  restless  “  I 
can’t  ease  her,”  said  our  smur  it  charite 
when  I  did  come  at  last ;  ”  she  keeps 
telling  roe  to  read  to  her  ‘  about  the 
woman,’  and  I  don’t  know  what  woman 
— I’ve  been  trying  ever  so  I”  Her  try¬ 
ing  consisted  in  reading  about  the  lost 
piece  of  silver,  the  judgment  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  St.  Paul’s  advice  to  wives.  Finally 
(when  all  these  failed  to  satisfy  Doris) 
somebody  dropped  in  who  suggested 
the  17th  chapter  of  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John  ! 

Doris  tried  to  raise  herself  the  next 
time  she  heard  my  voice.  .  .  .  We  had 
our  last  interview.  That  night  she 
died.  A  week  or  two  before  she  had 
sent  for  Mrs.  Dash.  By  the  help  of 


careful  instructions  Mrs.  Dash  found, 
in  a  hole  in  the  chimney,  a  little  hoard 
of  seventeen  shillings.  It  had  been 
stored  up  against  the  day  of  her  burial. 
Doris  had  no  fears  now,  for  her  ”  boy” 
would  save  her  from  a  pauper’s  grave  ; 
but  the  money  was  his,  and  he’d  better 
have  it.  The  brother  came  again,  and 
brought  his  sadly  crippled  wife  with 
him  too.  They  gave  away  the  few  things 
that  were  in  the  house.  It  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  could  make 
them  understand  that  there  was  no  fee 
to  pay,  that  they  owed  me  nothing. 
They  went  their  way,  strangely  sorrow¬ 
ing,  when  they  had  laid  their  sister  in 
her  grave. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  Doris  ! — 
Nineteenth  Century. 


REALISM  AND  ROMANCE. 
BY  ANDREW  LANG. 


The  question  attributed  to  St.  Ber¬ 
nard,  “Whither  hast  thou  come?”  is 
agitating  critical  and  literary  minds. 
There  has  seldom  been  so  much  writing 
about  the  value  and  condition  of  contem¬ 
porary  literature — that  is,  of  contempo¬ 
rary  fiction.  In  English  and  American 
journals  and  magazines  a  new  Battle  of 
the  Books  is  being  fought,  and  the  books 
are  the  books  of  the  circulating  library. 
Literary  persons  have  always  revelled  in 
a  brawl,  and  now  they  are  in  the  thick 
of  the  fray.  Across  the  Atlantic  the 
question  of  Novel  or  Romance — of  Ro¬ 
mance  or  Realism — appears  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  the  old  dispute  about 
State  Rights,  and  is  argued  by  some 
with  polished  sarcasm,  by  others  with 
libellous  vigor.  One  critic  and  novelist 
makes  charges,  as  desperate  as  that  of 
Harry  Blount  at  Flodden,  into  the  ser¬ 
ried  ranks  of  the  amateurs  of  adventur¬ 
ous  legend.  Another  novelist  and  critic 
compares  his  comrade  to  Mrs.  Parting¬ 
ton  with  her  broom  sweeping  back  the 
tide  of  Romance  :  the  comparison  is  of 
the  mustiest.  Surely — a  superior  per¬ 
son  may  be  excused  for  hinting — contem¬ 
porary  literature  is  rather  over-valued, 
when  all  this  pother  is  made  about  a 
few  novels.  There  have  been  consider¬ 
able  writers  before  Mr.  Marion  Craw¬ 


ford,  and,  if  we  are  to  love  books,  the 
masterpieces  of  the  past  might  seem  to 
have  most  claim  on  our  attention.  But 
the  world  will  not  take  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold’s  advice  about  neglecting  the 
works  of  our  fleeting  age.  I  would 
make  a  faint  and  hypocritical  protest 
against  regarding  the  novels  of  the 
moment  as  the  whole  of  literature,  be¬ 
fore  I  plunge  into  the  eddying  fray. 
“  Children  of  an  hour,’’  I  would  say  to 
my  brethren,  “  it  is  not  of  literature  ye 
are  writing  so  busily,  but  of  the  bookish 
diversions  of  the  moment.”  Literature 
is  what  endures,  and  what  will  endure  : 
of  all  the  novels  we  fight  over  in  Re¬ 
views  and  at  dinner-tables,  will  even  the 
impulses  and  methods  and  sentiments 
endure  ?  In  changed  and  modified 
forms  doubtless  they  will  go  on  living 
(like  the  rest  of  us),  but  a  little  toss  of 
the  dust  that  settles  on  neglected  shelves 
will  silence  all  our  hubbub.  Therefore 
do  not  let  us  exaggerate  the  merit  of  our 
modern  works  ;  only  three  or  four  of 
them  will  be  raised  into  that  changeless 
world  where  "  Tom  Jones”  is  and  the 
“  Bride  of  Lammermoor,”  where  “  Es¬ 
mond”  is  and  “Pickwick.”  This 
warning  is  merely  a  matter  of  conscience 
and  caution,  lest  one  should  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  person  of  wide  reading 
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— whose  reading  is  confined  to  the 
monthly  magazines.  All  of  us,  in  fact, 
are  like  the  men  of  Homer's  age — the 
latest  songs,  the  last  romances  are  dear¬ 
est  to  us,  as  to  the  Ithacan  wooers  of 
old  time. 

“  For  novel  lays  atttact  the  ravished  ears, 

But  old  the  mind  with  inattention  hears,” 

as  the  ingenious  Mr.  Pope  trans¬ 
lates  it.  However  much  we  may  in¬ 
tellectually  prefer  the  old  books,  the 
good  books,  the  classics,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  reading  the  books  of  the  railway 
stall.  Here  have  we  for  travelling  com¬ 
panions  The  History  and  Adventures 
of  Joseph  Andrews  and  his  Friend,  Mr. 
Abraham  Adams"  (1743)00  one  side, 
and  "  Lady  Branksmere”  (1887),  by  the 
author  of  "  Phyllis,”  on  the  other.  The 
diverting  author  of  ”  Phyllis"  will  par¬ 
don  me  for  thinking  Henry  Fielding  a 
greater  author  than  she,  but  it  is  about 
the  charming  Margaret  Daryl,  in  her 
novel,  that  1  am  reading  just  now,  and 
not  about  the  brother  of  Pamela.  We 
are  all  like  that,  we  all  praise  the  old 
and  peruse  the  new  ;  he  who  turns  over 
this  magazine  is  in  no  better  case. 

“  Hypocrite  lecteur,  roon  semblable,  mon 
frfere  !” 

After  this  confession  and  apology, 
one  may  enter  the  lists  where  critical 
lances  are  broken  and  knights  unsad¬ 
dled  ;  where  authors  and  reviewers,  like 
Malory’s  men,  "  lash  at  each  other 
marvellously.”  The  dispute  is  the  old 
dispute  about  the  two  sides  of  the  shield. 
Fiction  is  a  shield  with  two  sides,  the 
silver  and  the  golden  :  the  study  of 
manners  and  of  character,  on  one  hand  ; 
on  the  other,  the  description  of  adven¬ 
ture,  the  delight  of  romantic  narrative. 
Now,  these  two  aspects  blend  with  each 
other  so  subtly  and  so  constantly,  that 
it  really  seems  the  extreme  of  perversity 
to  shout  for  nothing  but  romance  on 
one  side,  or  for  nothing  but  analysis  of 
character  and  motive  on  the  other.  Yet 
for  such  abstractions  and  divisions  peo¬ 
ple  are  clamoring  and  quarrelling.  On 
one  side,  we  are  told  that  accurate  mi¬ 
nute  descriptions  of  life  as  it  is  lived, 
with  all  its  most  sordid  forms  carefully 
elaborated,  is  the  essence  of  literature  ; 
on  the  other,  we  find  people  maintain¬ 
ing  that  analysis  is  ausgespielt  (as  Mr. 
Bret  Harte’s  critical  shoeblack  says). 


and  that  the  great  heart  of  the  people 
demands  tales  of  swashing  blows,  of  dis¬ 
tressed  maidens  rescued,  of  '*  murders 
grim  and  great,”  of  magicians  and 
princesses,  and  wanderings  in  fairy 
lands  forlorn.  Why  should  we  not  have 
all  sorts,  and  why  should  the  friends  of 
one  kind  of  diversion  quarrel  with  the 
lovers  of  another  kind  ?  A  day  or  two 
ago,  at  a  cricket  match,  I  was  discussing 
literary  matters  with  an  amateur  of  four¬ 
teen,  the  inheritor  of  a  very  noble  name 
in  English  literature.  We  were  speak¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  ”  Kidnapped.” 

"  1  don’t  care  for  anything  in  it  but  the 
battle  in  the  Round  House,”  said  this 
critic.  I  ventured  to  remark  that  I 
thought  the  wandering  on  the  hills  with 
Alan  Breck  was  very  good.  '*  Then  it 
is  good — for  you,'*  answered  the  other, 
and  that  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  That  is  good  which  is  good 
for  each  of  us,  and  why  should  1  quar¬ 
rel  with  another  gentleman  because  he 
likes  to  sadden  himself  o’er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  Dostoieffsky,  or  to  linger  . 
long  hours  with  M.  Tolstoi  in  the  shade, 
while  1  prefer  to  be  merry  with  Miss 
Margaret  Daryl,  or  to  cleave  heads  with 
Uroslopogaas  or  Sir  Lancelot  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  ?  What  can  be  more  ludicrous 
than  to  excommunicate  Thackeray,  be¬ 
cause  we  rejoice  in  Dickens  ;  to  boycott 
Daisy  Miller  because  we  admire  Ayesha? 
Upon  my  word,  1  hardly  know  which 
of  these  maidens  I  would  liefer  meet  in 
the  paradise  of  fiction,  where  all  good 
novel -readers  hope  to  go  :  whether  the 
little  pathetic  butterfly  who  died  in  Rome 
or  she  who  shrivelled  away  in  the  dame 
of  Kor.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  good 
things  and  plenty  of  them  ;  thankful  for 
this  vast  and  goodly  assembly  of  people 
who  never  were  ;  “  daughters  of  dreams 
and  of  stories,"  among  whom  we  may 
all  make  friends  that  will  never  be  es¬ 
tranged.  Dear  Dugald  Dalgetty,  and 
dear  Sylvestre  Bonnard,  and  thou, 
younger  daughter  of  Silas  Lapham,  and 
Leatherstocking,  and  Emma  Bovary, 
and  Alan  Breck,  and  Emmy  Sedley,  and 
Umslopogaas,  and  Sophia  Western — 
may  we  meet  you  all  !  In  the  paradise 
of  Action  there  shall  be  ’*  neither  bond 
nor  free,"  neither  talk  of  analysis  nor 
of  romance,  but  all  the  characters  of 
story  that  live  shall  dwell  together  death¬ 
less. 
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“  Our  heroes  may  sleep  not,  nor  slumber, 
And  Porthos  may  welcome  us  there.” 

What  is  good,  what  is  permanent,  may 
be  found  in  fiction  of  every  genre,  and 
shall  we  *‘crab”  and  underrate  any 
genre  because  it  chances  not  to  be  that 
which  we  are  best  fitted  to  admire  ?  I, 
for  one,  admire  M.  Dostoieffsky  so 
much,  and  so  sincerely,  that  1  pay  him 
the  supreme  tribute  of  never  reading 
him  at  all.  Of  “  Le  Crime  et  le  Chati- 
ment,”  some  one  has  said  that  “  it  is 
good — but  powerful.”  That  is  exactly 
the  truth  ;  it  is  too  powerful  for  me.  I 
read  in  that  book  till  1  was  crushed  and 
miserable ;  so  bitterly  true  it  is,  so 
dreadfully  exact,  such  a  quintessence 
of  all  the  imaginable  misery  of  man. 
Then,  after  reaching  the  lowest  deep  of 
sympathetic  abandonment  (which  I 
plumbed  in  about  four  chapters),  I 
emerged,  feeling  that  1  had  enough  of 
M.  DostoieSsky  for  one  lifetime.  The 
novel,  to  my  thinking,  is  simply  perfect 
*in  its  kind  ;  only  the  kind  happens  to 
be  too  powerful  for  my  constitution.  I 
prefer  a  cigarette  to  that  massive  weed, 
with  a  Spanish  name,  on  the  enjoyment 
of  which  Mr.  Verdant  Green,  greatly 
daring,  ventured  at  a  freshman’s  wine. 
To  what  purpose,  then,  should  1  run 
down  Russian  novels  as  tedious  and 
lugubrious  ?  As  far  as  I  have  wandered 
across  the  steppes  and  tundras  of  Rus* 
sian  fiction,  it  is  vast,  wind-swept, 
chilly,  with  dark  forests  and  frozen  ex¬ 
panses,  and,  here  and  there,  a  set  of 
human  beings  at  unequal  war  with  des¬ 
tiny,  with  the  Czar,  with  the  laws  of  the 
Universe,  and  the  nature  of  things. 
Nothing  can  be  more  true,  more  mas¬ 
terly,  more  natural.  But  it  is  not  ex¬ 
hilarating,  and  is  not  salutary  for  a 
nature  prone  to  gloom,  and  capable  of 
manufacturing  its  own  pessimism  on  the 
premises  without  extra  charge.  The 
same  remarks  (purely  personal)  apply 
to  certain  English  and  American  novels. 
There  is  a  little  tale,  ”  A  Village  Trag¬ 
edy,”  by  Mrs.  Woods,  which  I  view 
with  dread.  1  know  1  shall  drift  into 
reading  it,  and  adding  another  stone  to 
the  cairn  which  we  all  pile  so  assidu¬ 
ously  on  the  dead  body  of  our  youth, 
on  our  festivity,  on  our  enjoyment  of 
existence.  The  worst,  not  the  best  of 
it,  is  that  these  legends  are  all  “  ower- 
true  tales,”  and  are  often  written  with 


admirable  care  and  attention.  Again, 
there  are  stories  in  which  the  less  de¬ 
sirable  and  delightful  traits  of  human 
character  are  dwelt  on,  as  it  were  by 
preference,  till  a  man  feels  almost  as 
merry  as  if  he  had  been  reading  Swift's 
account  of  the  Yahoos.  For  example, 
there  is  Mr.  Howells’s  ”  Modern  In¬ 
stance.”  Here  is  a  masterly  novel,  and 
a  true  picture  of  life,  but  of  what  a  life  ! 
All  the  time  one  is  reading  it,  one  is  in 
the  company  of  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Press,  who  is  not,  and  is  not  meant  to 
be,  a  gentleman  in  any  other  sense  of 
the  word.  He  is  mean,  and  impudent, 
and  genial,  and  unabashed ;  he  has 
not  the  rudiments  of  taste  or  of  breed¬ 
ing  ;  he  distresses  and  diverts  one  be¬ 
yond  endurance.  But  even  he  is  an 
angel  of  good  company  compared  with 
his  passionate,  jealous,  and  third-rate 
wife,  who  may  match,  as  a  picture  of 
the  wrong  sort  of  woman,  with  Thack¬ 
eray’s  Mrs.  Mackenzie.  The  whole 
book  is  a  page  tom  out  of  life,  as  people 
say,  and  it  has  wit  as  well  as  veracity 
and  observation.  Yet  it  makes  one  mis¬ 
erable,  as  Thackeray  does  not  make  one 
miserable,  because  the  book  contains  no 
Clive,  no  Fred  Bayham,  no  Colonel 
Newcome,  no  J.  J.,  and  no  portly  father 
of  J.  J.  No  admiration,  however  en¬ 
thusiastic  or  personal,  of  modern  stories 
of  adventure  can  blind  one  to  the  merits 
of  works  of  Realism  like  ”  A  Modern 
Instance,”  or  ”  Le  Crime  et  le  Chati- 
ment,”  or  ”  The  Bostonians.”  These 
are  real,  they  are  excellent ;  and  if  one’s 
own  taste  is  better  pleased  by  another 
kind  of  writing,  none  the  less  they  are 
good  for  the  people  whom  they  suit ; 
nay,  they  should  be  recognized  as  good 
by  any  one  with  an  eye  in  his  literary 
head.  One  only  begins  to  object  if  it 
is  asserted  that  this^^»r^  of  fiction  is 
the  only  permissible  genre,  that  nothing 
else  is  of  the  nature  of  art.  For  it  is 
evident  that  this  kind  of  realism  has  a 
tendency  to  blink  many  things  in  life 
which  are  as  real  as  jealous  third-rate 
shrews  and  boozy  pressmen.  Of  course 
the  distinguished  chiefs  of  Modern  Real¬ 
ism  do  not  always  blink  what  is  pleas¬ 
ant,  gay,  sunny,  and  kindly  in  human 
nature.  The  Misses  Lapham,  or  the 
Miss  Laphams  (grammarians  may 
choose),  seem  to  me  delightful  girls, 
despite  their  education.  The  Lady  of 
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the  Aroostook  was  (as  the  young  critic 
might  say)  a  brick.  So  was  Verena,  the 
fair  lecturer  in  “  The  Bostonians." 
But  (to  my  mind)  the  tendency  of 
Realism  in  fiction  is  often  to  find  the 
Unpleasant  Real  in  character  much 
more  abundant  than  the  Pleasant  Real. 

I  am  a  pessimist  myself,  as  the  other 
Scot  was  "  a  leear,”  but  I  have  found 
little  but  good  in  man  and  woman. 
Politics  apart,  men  and  women  seem 
almost  always  to  be  kind,  patient,  cour¬ 
teous,  good-humored,  and  well-bred  in 
all  ranks  of  society — when  once  you 
know  them  well.  I  think  that  the  Real¬ 
ists,  while  they  certainly  show  us  the 
truth,  are  fondest  of  showing  that  aspect 
of  it  which  is  really  the  less  common  as 
well  as  the  less  desirable.  Perhaps  mean 
people  are  more  easily  drawn  than  gen¬ 
erous  people  ;  at  all  events  from  the 
school  of  Realists  we  get  too  many 
mean  people — even  from  a  Realist  who 
is  as  little  a  Realist  as  the  king  was  a 
royalist — from  M.  Zola.  These  writers 
appear  not  to  offer  up  Henry  Fielding’s 
prayer  to  the  muse,  "  Fill  my  pages 
with  humor,  till  mankind  learn  the  good 
nature  to  laugh  only  at  the  follies  of 
others,  and  the  humility  to  grieve  at 
their  own."  There  is  not  much  humor 
in  their  works,  and  little  good  humor  is 
bred  of  them.  That  is  the  difference 
between  work  like  Thackeray’s,  where 
there  are  abundant  studies  of  the  infi¬ 
nitely  little  in  human  nature,  and  work 
like  that  of  many  modern  amateurs  of 
Realism.  "  It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a 
world,"  and  all  sorts,  by  virtue  of  his 
humor,  Thackeray  gives  us.  He  gives 
us  Captain  Costigan  and  Harry  Foker, 
as  well  as  the  crawling  things  in  "  Lovel 
the  Widower.”  He  gives  us  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  as  well  as  tuft-hunters  and 
the  George  Brandons  of  this  world. 
Fielding  and  Scott  have  this  humor,  this 
breadth,  this  greatness.  Were  I  in  a 
mood  to  disparage  the  modem  Realists 
(whereas  I  have  tried  to  show  that  their 
books  are,  in  substance,  about  as  good 
as  possible,  granting  the  ^enre),  I  might 
say  that  they  not  only  use  the  micro¬ 
scope,  and  ply  experiments,  but  ply 
them,  too  often,  in  corpore  vili.  One 
does  not  dream  of  denying  that  they  do 
exhibit  noble  and  sympathetic  characters 
— now  and  then.  But  happy,  and  jolly, 
and  humorous  people  they  hardly  ever 


show  us ;  yet  these  have  their  place 
among  realities.  And,  on  the  whole, 
they  do  prefer  to  be  busy  with  the  rarer 
sort  of  realities,  with  the  Cousines  Bet¬ 
tes,  and  the  like.  And  they  show  a  sort 
of  cruelty  and  coldness  in  their  dealings 
with  their  own  creations.  If  I  were  to 
draw  up  an  indictment,  I  might  add 
that  some  of  them  have  an  almost  un¬ 
holy  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  women. 
One  would  as  lief  explore  a  girl’s  room, 
and  tumble  about  her  little  household 
treasures,  as  examine  so  curiously  the 
poor  secrets  of  her  heart  and  tremors  of 
her  frame.  Mr.  Christie  Murray,  an 
admirable  novelist,  has  said  this,  and 
said  it  well.  Such  analysis  makes  one 
feel  uncomfortable  in  the  reading,  makes 
one  feel  intrusive  and  unmanly.  It  is 
like  overhearing  a  confession  by  acci¬ 
dent.  ,A  well-known  book  of  M.  E.  de 
Goncourt’s  is  full  of  the  kind  of  prying 
that  I  have  in  my  mind.  It  is,  perhaps, 
science — it  may  be  art ;  and  to  say  that 
it  is  extremely  disagreeable  may  be  to 
exhibit  old-fashioned  prejudice.  Good 
it  may  be,  clever  it  is  ;  but  it  is  not 
good  for  me. 

So  much  one  who  is  not  of  their 
school  may  say  for  the  Realists  of  our 
time.  Of  their  style  one  would  rather 
say  little,  because  naturally  each  has  his 
own  style.  The  common  merits,  on 
the  whole,  are  carefulness,  detei  mined 
originality,  labored  workmanship  in  lan¬ 
guage,  and  energetic  nicety  of  speech. 
The  natural  defects  that  attend  these 
merits  are  inverted  adjectives,  “  pre¬ 
ciousness,”  affectation.  "  a  nice  derange¬ 
ment  of  epitaphs."  For  one,  I  do  not 
much  object  to  these  errors,  or  I  might 
be  obliged  to  dislike  Charles  Lamb  and 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  But  I  do  object  to 
the  occasional  apparition,  among  all  the 
chiselled  niceties,  of  a  burly  piece  of 
newspaper  slang,  of  a  gross,  palpable 
provincial  idiom,  or  a  clichk  of  the 
American  reporter.  Style,  by  all  means, 
let  us  have  ;  but  don’t  let  it  be  so  mixed. 
The  realistic  style  is  now  and  then  thus 
mixed — that  is  the  pity  of  it. 

In  trying  to  estimate  modern,  espe¬ 
cially  English  and  American,  realistic 
fiction  as  a  whole,  one  has  first  to  admit 
that  it  is  never  fair  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort.  It  is  a  rough,  clumsy  way  of  deal¬ 
ing,  to  give  a  name  or  a  nickname  to  a 
crowd  of  writers,  and  then  to  decide 
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offhand  upon  their  common  qualities. 
Many  of  them  may  object  to  the  name 
of  Realists  altogether.  They  all  vary  as 
much  as  other  people  in  their  natural 
talent,  education,  and  character.  But, 
as  far  as  any  modern  English  and 
American  novels  have  been  written  with 
an  avowed  aesthetic  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  the  unrelentingly  minute  por¬ 
traiture  of  modern  life  and  analysis  of 
modern  character,  the  unrelenting  ex¬ 
clusion  of  exacting  events  and  engaging 
narrative,  we  may  say  that  these  novels, 
though  often  full  of  talent,  are  limited  in 
scope,  and  are  frequently  cramped  in 
style.  The  pretension  that  all  modern 
novels  should  be  composed  in  this^^wr^, 
and  that  all  others  are  of  the  nature  of 
original  sin,  seems  to  be  an  impossible 
pretension. 

At  this  moment  the  strife  is  between 
the  partisans  of  Realism  thus  under¬ 
stood  and  the  partisans  of  stories  told 
for  the  story’s  sake.  Now,  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  stories  told  for  the 
story’s  sake  should  not  be  rich  in  studies 
of  character  —  peopled  by  men  and 
women  as  real  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartley 
Hubbard,  both  of  whom  you  may  (if 
you  are  unlucky)  meet  and  day.  The 
“  Odyssey”  is  the  typical  example  of  a 
romance  as  probable  as  ”  The  Arabian 
Nights,”  yet  unblemished  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  plot,  and  peopled  by  men 
and  women  of  flesh  and  blood.  Are  we 
to  be  told  that  we  love  the  “  Odyssey” 
because  the  barbaric  element  has  not 
died  out  of  our  blood,  and  because  we 
have  a  childish  love  of  marvels,  miracles, 
man-eating  giants,  women  who  never 
die,  ”  murders  grim  and  great,”  and 
Homer’s  other  materials?  Very  well. 
”  Public  opinion,”  in  Boston,  may  con¬ 
demn  us,  but  we  will  get  all  the  fun  we 
can  out  of  the  ancestral  barbarism  of 
our  natures.  I  only  wish  we  had  more 
of  it.  The  Coming  Man  may  be  bald, 
toothless,  highly  “cultured,”  and  ad¬ 
dicted  to  tales  of  introspective  analysis. 
I  don’t  envy  him  when  he  has  got  rid  of 
that  relic  of  the  ape,  his  hair  ;  those 
relics  of  the  age  of  combat,  his  teeth 
and  nails  ;  that  survival  of  barbarism, 
his  delight  in  the  last  battles  of  Odys¬ 
seus,  Laertes’  son.  I  don’t  envy  him 
the  novels  he  will  admire,  nor  the  pap 
on  which  he  will  feed  bearsomely,  as 
Mr.  John  Payne  says  of  the  vampire. 


Not  for  nothing  did  Nature  leave  us  all 
savages  under  our  white  skins  ;  she  has 
wrought  thus  that  we  might  have  many 
delights,  among  others  “  the  joy  of  ad¬ 
venturous  living,”  and  of  reading  about 
adventurous  living.  There  is  a  novel  of 
Mrs.  Burnett’s,  “  Through  One  Admin¬ 
istration,”  which  the  civilized  person 
within  me,  the  Man  of  the  Future  within 
me,  heartily  delights  to  peruse.  It  is  all 
about  a  pretty,  analytic,  self-conscious 
American  married  lady,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  discover  whom  she  is  in  love 
with,  and  why.  Is  it  her  husband,  or 
the  soldier,  or  the  Government  clerk  ? 
Does  she  know  which  it  is  herself  ?  As 
they  are  all  “  moral  men”  like  Werther, 
and  “  would  do  nothing  for  to  hurt 
her,”  the  excitement,  to  a  civilized 
mind,  is  extremely  keen.  They  ail  talk 
about  their  emotions  forever,  and  the 
pleasure  which  this  affords  to  the  Man 
of  the  Future  in  each  of  us  is  almost  too 
poignant.  I  nearly  cried  when  a  prop¬ 
erty  Red  Indian  (not  coram  populo,  of 
course)  scalped  the  true  lover,  and  ended 
the  tale.  But  the  natural  man  within 
me,  the  survival  of  some  blue-painted 
Briton  or  of  some  gypsy,  was  equally 
pleased  with  a  true  Zulu  love  story, 
sketched  in  two  pages,  a  story  so  ter¬ 
rible,  so  moving,  in  the  long,  gallant 
fight  against  odds,  and  the  awful  un¬ 
heard-of  death-agony  of  two  Zulu  lovers, 
that  I  presume  no  civilized  fancy  could 
have  invented  the  incidents  that  actually 
occurred.  If  one  were  wholly  civilized, 
and  “  cultured  ”  to  the  back-bone  (if 
one  may  mention  that  feature),  the  sav¬ 
age  tale  would  have  failed  to  excite.  If 
one  were  all  savage,  all  Zulu,  “  Through 
One  Administration”  would  leave  one  a 
little  uninterested.  The  savage  within 
us  calls  out  for  more  news  about  the 
fight  with  the  Apache,  or  Piute,  who 
killed  the  soldier-man. 

The  advantage  of  our  mixed  condi¬ 
tion,  civilized  at  top  with  the  old  bar¬ 
barian  under  our  clothes,  is  just  this, 
that  we  can  enjoy  all  sorts  of  things.  We 
can  enjoy  “  John  Inglesant”  (some  of 
us),  and  others  can  revel  in  Buffalo 
Bill’s  Exhibition.  Do  not  let  us  cry 
that,  because  we  are  “  cultured,”  there 
shall,  be  no  Buffalo  Bill.  Do  not  let  us 
exclaim  that,  because  we  can  read  Paulus 
Silentrarius  and  admire  Rufinus  there 
shall  be  no  broadside  ballads  nor  mag- 
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azine  poetry.  If  we  will  only  be  toler¬ 
ant,  we  shall  permit  the  great  public  also 
to  delight  in  our  few  modern  romances 
of  adventure.  They  may  be  “  savage 
survivals,”  but  so  is  the  whole  of  the 
poetic  way  of  regarding  Nature.  The 
flutter  in  the  dovecots  of  culture  caused 
by  three  or  four  boys’  books  is  amazing. 
Culture  is  saddened  at  discovering  that 
not  only  boys  and  illiterate  people,  but 
even  critics  not  wholly  illiterate,  can  be 
moved  by  a  tale  of  adventure.  ”  Treas¬ 
ure  Island”  and  ’‘Kidnapped”  are 
boys’  books  written  by  an  author  of 
whose  genius,  for  narrative,  for  delinea¬ 
tion  of  character,  for  style,  I  hardly  care 
to  speak,  lest  enthusiasm  should  seem 
to  border  on  fanaticism.  But,  with  all 
his  gifts,  Mr.  Stevenson  intended  only  a 
boys’  book  when  he  wrote  ‘‘  Treasure 
Island”  and  restored  Romance.  He 
had  shown  his  hand,  as  a  novelist  of 
character  and  analysis,  in  ”  Prince 
Otto.”  But  he  did  not  then  use  just 
the  old  immortal  materials  of  adventure. 
As  soon  as  he  touched  those,  he  made  a 
boys’  book  which  became  a  classic,  and 
deserved  to  be  a  classic.  “  Kidnap¬ 
ped  ”  is  still  better,  to  my  taste,  and  in¬ 
deed  Scott  himself  might  have  been  the 
narrator  of  Alan  Breck’s  battle,  of  his 
wanderings,  of  his  quarrel  with  the  other 
Piper.  But  these  things  are  a  little  over 
the  heads  of  boys  who  have  not  the  lit¬ 
erary  taste.  They  prefer  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  Sir  Harry  and  the  other  Allan 
in  Kukuana-land  or  in  Zu-Vendis.  We 
may  not  agree  with  their  taste,  but  that 
is  their  taste.  Probably  no  critic  would 
venture  to  maintain  that  the  discoverer 
of  Kor  has  the  same  literary  qualities 
as  the  historian  of  John  Silver.  It  seems 
a  pity,  when  we  chance  to  have  two 
good  things,  to  be  always  setting  one  off 
against  the  other,  and  fighting  about 
their  relative  merits.  Mr.  Stevenson 
and  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  have  both  writ¬ 
ten  novels,  have  both  written  boys’ 
books.  Personally,  1  prefer  their  boys’ 
books  to  their  novels.  They  seem  hap¬ 
pier  in  their  dealings  with  men  than  with 
women,  and  with  war  than  with  love. 
Of  the  two,  Jess  appears  to  me  real, 
and  the  wife  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  Prince 
Otto  shadowy.  But  Mr.  Haggard’s 
savage  ladies  are  better  than  his  civilized 
fair  ones,  while  there  is  not  a  petticoat 
in  ”  Kidnapped”  or "  Treasure  Island.” 


As  for  “  She”  herself,  nobody  can  argue 
with  a  personal  affection,  which  I  enter¬ 
tain  for  that  long-lived  lady. 

“  The  holy  priests 
Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish,” 

Shakespeare  says  of  Cleopatra,  and,  like 
the  holy  priests,  I  can  pardon  certain 
inconsequences  in  Ayesha.  But  other 
moralists  must  find  her  trying  ;  poor 
Ayesha,  who  ”  was  a  true  lover,” 
though  she  did  not  therefore,  like  Guin¬ 
evere,  ”  make  a  good  end.”  Appar¬ 
ently  female  characters  are  not  the 
strong  point  either  of  Mr.  Haggard  or 
of  Mr.  Stevenson,  as  far  as  they  have 
gone.  Consequently  it  is  difficult  to 
compare  those  agreeable  writers  with, 
let  us  say,  M.  E.  de  Goncourt  or  Mr. 
Howells.  Nor  is  there  much  reason  in 
comparing  them  with  each  other.  Mr. 
Stevenson  is  a  born  man  of  letters,  a 
born  student  of  style.  Since  Thackeray 
no  English  author  has  been  gifted  with 
or  has  acquired  a  manner  so  perfect,  so 
subtle,  so  original.  And  yet.  he  has 
plenty  to  say,  though  he  can  say  it  so 
well,  "  which  is  strange.”  Unlike  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  he  can  write  English  as 
well  as  he  can  write  Scotch,  and,  since 
Scott,  no  one  has  written  Scotch  like 
him.  If  any  short  story  comes  second 
to  the  tale  of  ‘‘  Wandering  Willie,”  it  is 
‘‘ Thrawn  Janet.”  In  addition  to  all 
these  accomplishments,  Mr.  Stevenson 
possesses  an  imagination  which  touches 
that  of  Edgar  Poe,  on  one  side,  and  of 
M.  Anatole  France  on  the  other.  He 
can  be  as  witty  as  Mr.  George  Meredith, 
as  humorous  as  Burns,  as  sad  as  Night, 
and  as  jolly  as  the  Jolly  Beggars.  Per¬ 
haps  his  ”  Night  with  Villon”  is  the 
most  perfect  of  modern  short  studies  in 
romance.  One  cannot  be  too  thankful 
for  a  writer  with  such  various  endow¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  sense  in  comparing 
them  with  Mr.  Haggard’s  gifts  :  he  only 
resembles  Mr.  Stevenson  in  natural  dar¬ 
ing  and  inventiveness,  and  in  having 
written  admirable  tabs  of  adventure. 
He  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a 
born  student,  or  a  born  master  of  style. 
He  does  not  see  the  world  through 
books,  and  he  writes  like  a  sportsman 
of  genius.  Thus  one  cannot  pretend  to 
criticise  the  style  of  the  Romantic 
school,  as  (to  a  certain  extent  and  with 
limitations)  we  may  criticise  the  style  of 
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the  Realistic  school.  There  is,  there 
can  be,  no  Romantic  school.  Any 
clever  man  or  woman  may  elaborate  a 
realistic  novel  according  to  the  rules, 
and  may  adopt  the  laborious  use  of  in* 
verted  adjectives.  But  Romance  blow- 
eth  where  she  listeth,  and  now  she  utters 
her  message  to  a  student  and  a  master 
of  words,  like  Mr.  Stevenson,  through 
whom  the  tale  reaches  us,  **  breathed 
softly  as  through  the  flutes  of  the  Gre* 
cians.”  Now,  again,  Romance  tells  Mr. 
Haggard  her  dreams  beside  the  camp¬ 
fire  in  the  Transvaal,  among  the  hunters 
on  the  hills  of  prey,  and  he  repeats  them 
in  a  straightforward  hunter’s  manner, 
and  you  believe  in  the  impossible  and 
credit  adventures  that  never  could  be 
achieved.  As  works  of  art,  the  books 
of  these  two  writers  do  not  invite  com¬ 
parison,  but  both  are  inspired  by  that 
same  venturous  maid  of  Helicon,  who 
somewhere  learned  the  history  of  Odys* 
seus’  wanderings,  and  revealed  them  to 
the  man  of  Chios.  Let  us  be  grateful 
for  all  good  things  in  literature,  and  not 
reject  one  because  it  lacks  the  grace  or  the 
glory  of  another.  We  are  not  to  sneer 
at  a  good  story,  because  the  narrative 
might  be  better  graced.  How  much 
Scott  cared  for  style,  or  even  for  gram¬ 
mar,  is  but  too  manifest,  even  to  persons 
who  have  not  examined  his  manuscripts, 
wherein  there  is  scarce  an  erasure  or  an 
alteration.  Sir  Walter  reeled  it  off  at  a 
white  heat.  Thackeray’s  manuscripts 
are  of  a  different  aspect  ;  what  Balzac’s 
were  like  all  readers  of  literary  anecdote 
know  very  well.  To  every  man  his  own 
method,  his  own  qualities,  his  own 
faults.  Let  us  be  grateful  for  the 
former,  and  a  little  blind  to  the  latter. 

Whatever  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
modern  English  romance,  one  thing  is 
certain.  It  is  now  undeniable  that  the 
love  of  adventure,  and  of  mystery,  and 
of  a  good  hght  lingers  in  the  minds  of 
men  and  women.  They  are  stirred  by 
the  diamonds  and  the  rich  ingots  the 
“  Last  Stand  of  the  Greys”  (a  chapter 
from  actual  history),  the  bland  John 
Silver,  and  the  malevolent  Gagool.  The 
moral  is  manifest  enough.  The  moral 
is  not  that  even  the  best  boys’  books  are 
the  highest  class  of  fiction,  but  that 
there  is  still  room  for  romance,  and  love 
of  romance,  in  civilized  human  nature. 
Once  more  it  is  apparent  that  no  single 


genre  of  novel  is  in  future,  or  at  least  in 
the  near  future,  to  be  a  lonely  literary 
sultan,  lording  it  without  rival  over  the 
circulating  libraries.  But  to  argue, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  more  room 
for  the  novel  of  analysis  and  of  minute 
study  of  character  would  be  merely  to 
make  a  new  mistake.  There  will  al* 
ways,  while  civilized  life  endures,  and 
while  man  is  not  yet  universally  bald 
and  toothless — there  will  always  be  room 
for  all  kinds  of  fiction,  so  long  as  they 
are  good.  A  new  Jane  Austen  would  be 
as  successful  as  a  new  Charles  Kingsley. 
Moreover,  it  will  always  be  possible  to 
combine  the  interest  of  narrative  and  of 
adventure  with  the  interest  of  character. 
This  combination  has  been  possible  in 
the  earliest  literature.  If  we  take  the 
saga  of  the  Volsungs  and  Niflungs,  we 
find  the  union  already  perfect.  What 
can  be  more  barbaric  than  the  opening  of 
the  Saga  ?  Perhaps  even  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  would  not  introduce  a  hero 
whose  brother  was  a  serpent,  or^a  hero 
who  turned  into  a  wolf  and  bit  off  an 
old  lady’s  tongue,  and  became  the  father 
of  a  family  of  little  wolves.  Yet  this 
very  saga  has  the  characters  of  Sigurd 
and  Gudrun  ;  the  immortal  scene  of  the 
discovery  of  wronged  and  thwarted 
love  ;  the  man’s  endurance  of  it ;  the 
woman’s  revolt,  and  all  the  ruin  that 
she  drew  on  herself,  her  lord,  her  lover, 
and  her  kin.  There  is  no  more  natural, 
true,  and  simple  picture  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  human  affections  and  passions,  in 
Balzac  or  in  Shakespeare,  than  that 
scene  from  a  savage  tale  which  begins 
with  the  loves  and  hates  of  serpents  and 
were-wolves.  What  could  be  combined 
in  an  entrancing  whole  by  a  minstrel  of 
Chios,  by  a  saga-man  of  Lithend,  need 
not  be  kept  apart  in  modern  fiction. 
We  may  still  have  excellent  studies  of 
life  and  character,  with  little  of  the  in¬ 
terest  of  story  in  them.  We  may  still 
have  admirable  romances,  in  which  the 
delight  of  adventure  far  exceeds  the  in¬ 
terest  of  character,  or,  very  often,  the 
elegance  of  style.  And  we  may  still 
have  novels,  like  many  of  Scott’s,  in 
which  character,  and  life,  and  adventure 
are  so  mingled  in  a  whole,  that  we  can 
scarce  tell  which  of  them  charms  us 
most.  There  is  even  room  for  the  novel 
of  disquisition  and  discussion  of  life,  as 
no  admirer  of  Fielding,  and  Thackeray, 
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and  George  Eliot  will  deny.  Some  of 
us  will  be  better  pleased  by  one  kind, 
some  by  another.  All  will  be  good  for 
some  of  us,  if  they  are  good  in  their 
kind.  Why  should  persons  of  this  taste 
or  that  give  themselves  airs,  as  if  they 
only  were  the  elect  ?  A  man  need  not 
hate  “  M.  Lecoq”  because  he  delights 
in  “  Manon  Lescaut.”  A  man  may 
have  his  hours  for  “  Madame  Bovary,” 
and  his  hours  for  “  Les  Cardinal,”  and 
his  hours  for  “  Le  Crime  de  I’Op^ra.” 
”  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and 
another  glory  of  the  moon  ;”  let  us  con¬ 
temn  none  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  I 
have  heard  Mark  Twain  called  a  “  Bar¬ 
barian.”  This  will  not  make  me  say 
that  **  Huckleberry  Finn”  is  better  than 
a  wilderness  of  "  Prophets  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountain.”  But  I  will  admit 
that  I  vastly  prefer  old  Huck,  that  hero 
of  an  Odyssey  of  the  Mississippi.  1  can 
even  imagine  that  a  person  of  genius 
might  write  a  novel  ”  all  about  re¬ 
ligion,”  or  all  about  agnosticism,  which 
might  be  well  worth  reading.  I  don’t 
expect  to  live  to  see  that  romance,  but 
it  may  come,  for  the  novel  is  a  perfect 
Proteus,  and  can  assume  all  shapes,  and 


please  in  all.  The  lesson,  then,  is  that 
it  *‘  takes  every  sort  to  make  a  world,” 
that  all  sorts  have  their  chance,  and  that 
none  should  assert  an  exclusive  right  to 
existence.  Do  not  let  us  try  to  write 
as  if  we  were  writing  for  Homo  Calvus, 
the  bald-headed  student  of  the  future. 
Do  not  let  us  despise  the  day  of  small 
things,  and  of  small  people  ;  the  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  of  the  hearts  of 
young  girls  and  beery  provincial  jour¬ 
nalists.  These,  too,  are  human,  and  not 
alien  from  us,  nor  unworthy  of  our  in¬ 
terest.  The  dubitations  of  a  Bostonian 
spinster  may  be  made  as  interesting,  by 
one  genius,  as  a  hght  between  a  croco¬ 
dile  and  a  catawampus,  by  another 
genius.  One  may  be  as  much  excited 
in  try  ing  to  discover  whom  a  married 
American  lady  is  really  in  love  with,  as 
by  the  search  for  the  Fire  of  Immortality 
in  the  heart  of  Africa.  But  if  there  is 
to  be  no  modus  vivendi,  if  the  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  crocodile  of  Realism  and  the 
catawampus  of  Romance  is  to  be  fought 
out  to  the  bitter  end — why,  in  that 
Ragnatok,  1  am  on  the  side  of  the  cata¬ 
wampus. — Contemporary  Review. 
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”  The  arts  of  India,”  writes  Sir 
George  Bird  wood,  “  will  never  be  prop¬ 
erly  understood  until  there  are  brought 
to  their  study  not  only  the  sensibility 
which  can  appreciate  them  at  first  sight, 
but  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  char¬ 
acter  and  subjects  of  the  religious  po¬ 
etry,  national  legends,  and. mythological 
scriptures  that  have  always  been  their 
inspiration,  and  of  which  they  are  the 
perfected  imagery.” 

This  is  a  hard  saying.  Among  the 
critics  and  sightseers  who  not  long  ago 
flooded  the  Indian  Court  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  South  Kensington,  how  many 
persons  of  education,  or  even  of  ”  cul¬ 
ture,”  can  pretend  to  a  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  religious  poetry, 
national  legends,  and  mythological 
scriptures  of  ancient  India  ?  Must  we 
then  receive  the  opinions  upon  Indian 
art  expressed  by  many  persons  of  the 
flnest  taste  as  worthless  criticism,  and 
simply  the  views  of  people  speaking 


upon  a  subject  they  do  not  rightly  un¬ 
derstand  ? 

Where  Hindu  art  is  concerned,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir  George  Bird- 
wood  is  absolutely  right.  People  do  not 
understand  this  art  who  have  not  pene¬ 
trated  the  imaginative  and  religious  tem¬ 
per  of  India — nay,  who  have  not  them¬ 
selves  been  to  some  extent  penetrated 
by  it,  and  made  to  feel  its  peculiar  in¬ 
fluence  and  chaim.  And  this  initiation 
cannot  be  acquired  by  any  outside  view 
of  the  subject,  nor  is  it  obtained  in  a 
day.  No  technical  information  will  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  lack  of  the  ”  familiarity” 
Sir  George  Birdwood  makes  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  right  understanding  of  the 
subject — familiarity,  that  is,  with  the 
sources  whence  this  inspiration  is  drawn. 
It  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not  even  very 
helpful,  to  have  all  the  Hindu  Pantheon 
at  one’s  Angers'  ends  to  distinguish  pre¬ 
cisely  between  the  ”  vahans”  and 
”  taktis”  of  the  numerous  deities,  to 
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know  the  thousand  and  odd  names  of 
Vishnu,  and  the  complete  histoiy  of  all 
his  incarnations.  It  is  not  even  required 
by  the  student  of  Indian  art  to  have  ex* 
plored  every  dark  nook  and  corner  of 
the  RamSyana  and  MahabhSrata  ;  but 
it  is  required  of  him  to  have  dwelt  and 
wandered  in  these  “  immense  flowering 
forests,”  as  Heine  calls  them,  because 
in  this  ancient  poetry,  and  nowhere  else, 
he  will  discover  the  spirit  that  is  at  the 
heart  of  all  Indian  religions  and  philoso¬ 
phies,  as  it  is  the  treasure  of  which  the 
arts  of  India  are  the  symbol  and  the 
casket.  To  describe  this  spirit  in  fin¬ 
ished  phrase  would  be  to  unsay  what 
has  ^one  before,  and  to  attempt  to  con¬ 
vey  in  words  what  it  has  been  stated  can 
be  learned  only  through  sympathetic  ex¬ 
perience.  The  impatient  Western  critic 
will  sum  the  matter  up,  and  get  the 
peculiar  temper  of  Indian  thought  and 
fancy  described  and  done  with,  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  that  expresses  only  the  negative 
side  of  the  question.  ”  The  Indian 
imagination  is  haunted  by  a  sense  of  the 
impermanency  of  existence."  Most 
true  ;  the  sense  of  the  impermanency  of 
material  things  is  to  the  Indian  mystic 
what  the  ”  Fear  of  the  Lord  ”  was  to 
the  Hebrew,  what  compunction  and 
consciousness  of  sin  are  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
But,  if  we  wish  to  understand  how  this 
sense  of  impermanency  can  become  a 
sustaining  inspiration  for  the  religious 
sentiment  and  a  source  of  abounding 
fancy  and  invention  in  the  domain  of 
art,  we  must  take  counsel  of  the  saints 
and  sages  who  of  old  found  illumination 
beneath  the  sacred  Peepul  and  Banyan 
trees  of  the  RamSyana  and  Mahab- 
hSrata. 

Any  such  condition  will,  of  course, 
be  prohibitory  to  the  supremely  modern 
critic  who  pretends  to  judge  the  ages 
from  his  own  position  ”  in  the  foremost 
files  of  time,”  and  who  even  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  could  hardly 
condescend,  for  the  moment  even,  to 
become  as  a  little  child.  Humbler  per¬ 
sons,  however,  need  feel  no  alarm  ;  for 
those  who  will  at  the  outset  consent  to 
lose  themselves,  and  even  their  sober 
wits,  for  a  season  in  these  immense 
wonder-haunted  forests  will  assuredly 
find  themselves  by-and-by,  and  in  a 
region  where  they  can  hold  their  heads 


as  high  as  they  please,  and  find  com¬ 
panions  also  for  their  most  modern  as¬ 
pirations  and  ideas.  The  prodigies  and 
marvels  that  at  first  seemed  the  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  of  the  place  soon 
assume  another  character,  and  become 
proofs  and  witnesses  of  the  dream  like 
unreality  of  the  sphere  where  they  ap¬ 
pear.  When  the  natural  world  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  vision  passing  before  the  soul, 
what  matters  it  if  the  vision  take  now 
and  again  an  extravagant  form  ?  And 
here  we  have  the  reason  why  the  Indian 
visionary  looks  upon  nature  with  a  fine 
perception  of  her  grace  and  beauty,  and 
even  with  a  true  delight  in  her  comical¬ 
ities  and  extravagances.  The  dreamer 
takes  pleasure  in  his  dream.  It  is  not  as 
with  the  mediaeval  mystic  ;  for  the  Ind¬ 
ian  Nature  is  not  the  sphere  of  evil  and 
temptation,  where  the  very  flowers  sig¬ 
nify  the  beauty  that  conceals  the  treach¬ 
erous  worm  ;  where  the  fruits  are  ac¬ 
cursed,  and  the  animals  types  of  gross¬ 
ness  and  impurity.  No.  Nature  is 
Maya,  illusion,  a  brightly-tinted  bubble 
upon  the  ocean  of  existence  ;  a  sunlit 
cloud,  soon  to  melt  and  vanish  away  ; 
a  dream  of  passion,  pity,  and  desire, 
troubling  the  divine  and  eternal  peace 
of  the  soul.  But  behind  the  dream, 
everywhere  and  without  distinction 
shines  the  light  of  which  material  exist¬ 
ence  is  the  many-colored  veil.  And  by 
this  penetrating  light  Nature  is  ennobled, 
while  she  has  still  the  tender  melancholy 
of  a  vision  that  must  change  and  pass. 
Here  is  the  sentiment  that  reveals  itself 
in  every  legend  and  parable  of  the 
RamSyana  and  MahabhSrata,  and  that 
we  can  recognize  as  the  ruling  influence 
in  Indian  religion  and  art. 

“  It  is  the  special  faculty  of  this  race,” 
writes  Michelet,  ‘‘  to  see  through  the 
body  to  the  soul.  The  animal  is  not  an 
animal,  but  a  soul  that  has  been  or  will 
be  a  man.  The  herb  is  not  an  herb,  nor 
the  tree  a  tree  ;  everywhere  circulates 
the  divine  spirit.”  This  peculiar  senti¬ 
ment  shows  itself  through  the  Indian’s 
love  ot  the  grotesque,  and  is  the  secret 
of  his  success  and  failure  in  this  field. 
We  shall  not  find  in  him  the  malicious 
mirth  of  the  mediaeval  artist,  whose  old 
quarrel  with  the  animal — the  vexing  ad¬ 
versary  of  the  inner  angel — mikes  him 
rejoice  to  pay  off  his  many  grudges,  and 
jest  at  sin's  expense  and  unregenerate 
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old  mother  Nature’s  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  The  mediae valist,  too,  has 
more  mystical  horror  at  his  command, 
and  surpasses  the  Indian  in  his  talent 
for  producing  monsters  ;  his  scaly  drag¬ 
ons,  slimy  reptiles,  herce-taloned  hide¬ 
ous  birds  live  with  the  life  of  his  own 
terror  and  loathing,  and  have  the  vigor 
of  his  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  evil 
power  and  in  the  unseen  presence  of 
tempting  fiends  eager  for  man’s  destruc¬ 
tion.  But  with  the  Indian  evil  is  of  the 
sphere  of  Maya  illusion,  and  therefore 
his  monsters  are  plainly  “  monsters  of 
occasion,”  made  to  fit  the  circumstances 
and  to  change  and  melt  away  with  them. 
Parvati,  as  Kali  or  Durga,  held  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  destructive  forces  of  Nature, 
will  hang  tigers’  claws  round  her  neck, 
loll  out  her  tongue,  smear  red  paint  on 
her  hands,  and  do  her  best  to  look  fierce 
and  terrible  ;  but  presently,  as  Parvati 
Devi,  she  will  become  again  the  mother 
of  creatures,  and  her  hideous  grimaces 
for  the  moment  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  a  warning  that  suffering  and  blood¬ 
shed  are  bound  up  with  this  dream  of 
life,  and  should  thake  less  bitter  men's 
regrets  that  it  is  vanishing  away.  But 
if  the  Indian  imagination  fails  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  broadly  comic  or  fear-inspiring 
effects  of  mediaeval  art,  it  lends  itself  to 
Nature’s  humor,  and  excels  in  her  own 
mood  of  tender  raillery  without  a  touch 
of  scorn  ;  carrying  forward  the  creation 
of  quaint,  ungainly,  mirth-provoking 
creatures,  "  grave  absurdities,”  as 
George  Eliot  has  it,  “  cheerful  queer¬ 
nesses’ '  that  are  yet  in  harmony  with 
the  sunlit  landscape,  and  that  live  with 
the  same  life  that  kindles  it  and  lends 
every  detail  in  it  beauty  and  solemnity. 
The  noble  and  graceful  effect  of  Indian 
sculpture  and  carving  is  no  more  marred 
by  the  “  grave  absurdities”  in  which  the 
artist  delights  than  the  sweet  seriousness 
of  an  Indian  evening  is  disturbed  by  the 
quaint  outline  of  a  striding  camel 
against  the  rose-flushed  sky,  or  by  the 
vulture  that  sits  with  huddled  shoulders 
on  the  temple  roof,  or  by  the  unwieldy 
buffaloes  wallowing  luxuriously  up  to 
their  heads  in  the  pool  fringed  with 
broad  plantains  and  wide-cut  palms. 

The  Indian’s  love  of  the  grotesque, 
then,  is  a  part  of  his  sympathy  with 
Nature,  and  has  behind  it  the  same  ten¬ 
der  reverence  and  compassion.  The 
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best  illustration  of  this  sentiment  is  to 
be  found  in  the  character  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  Hindu  heroes,  known 
to  English  readers  as  the  ”  Monkey 
God”  Hanuman.  The  term  “god” 
applied  to  Hanuman  is,  by  the  way, 
somewhat  less  correct  than  it  would  be 
used  of  a  Greek  hero  or  mediaeval  saint, 
whose  exploits  and  virtues  in  life  had 
obtained  for  him  posthumous  honors. 
Hanuman  is  a  prince  among  monkeys, 
prodigious  in  strength,  courage,  and 
goodness  of  heart ;  yet  a  monkey 
throughout,  the  hero  of  the  animal 
world  par  excellences  and,  as  such,  at 
once  the  friend  and  the  foil  of  the  per¬ 
fect  man  Rama,  who  is  the  type  of 
human  heroism.  Rama,  in  accordance 
with  the  Indian  ideal,  is  self-controlled, 
compassionate,  calm  in  affliction  and  in 
joy,  always  superior  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  is  placed.  Hanu¬ 
man  is  vehement  and  volatile,  easily 
moved  to  grief,  anger,  or  wild  delight ; 
ill-luck  reduces  him  to  suicidal  despair, 
good  fortune  kindles  him  to  mad  elation. 
His  thoughtlessness  and  absence  of  mind 
plunge  him  constantly  into  trouble  ;  his 
ingenuity  and  audacity  as  constantly  ex¬ 
tricate  him.  He  is  boastful  and  herce 
in  battle,  savage  in  revenging  injuries, 
touching  and  almost  sublime  in  gratitude 
for  kindness  and  unwearying  devotion 
to  his  benefactors.  When  Hanuman 
appears,  mirth,  mischief,  and  excite¬ 
ment  follow.  But  he  is  not  only  the 
endless  source  of  merriment  and  move¬ 
ment.  He  stands  also  in  Indian  art  and 
poetry  to  represent  the  simple  life  of 
nature  ;  in  other  words,  the  enchanted 
soul  that,  blinded  by  illusions,  mistakes 
the  mere  child's  play  of  material  exist¬ 
ence  for  reality.  The  amusement,  then, 
Hanuman  excites  by  his  vehemence  and 
passion  is  not  without  a  touch  of  gentle 
melancholy  in  it.  The  sage  who  sits 
outside  and  looks  at  the  vision  of  life  as 
a  passing  spectacle  has  an  indulgent 
glance  and  smile  for  the  child  of  nature, 
Hanuman. 

But  the  Indian  artist  does  not  work 
only  or  chiefly  under  the  inspiration  of 
Hanuman  ;  and  there  is  more  to  be  learn¬ 
ed  of  Indian  art  in  these  ”  immense  flow¬ 
ering  forests”  of  ancient  poetry  than  the 
secret  of  its  power  to  excel  in  grotesque 
humor  that  never  declines  into  ugliness, 
mockery,  or  terror.  The  RamSyana 
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and  MahabhSrata  are  more  than  vast  The  year  1863  will  always  be  a  sacred 
poems  or  collections  of  poems  ;  they  are  one  for  me,”  he  exclaims  ;  ”  it  was  then 
the  unquenched  and  living  sources  from  I  could  first  read  the  great  and  holy 
which  has  flowed  for  more  than  three  poem  of  India,  the  divine  RamSyana. 
thousand  years,  and  still  continues  to  *  Who  reads  the  RamSyana  is  cleansed 
flow,  the  imaginative  life  of  India.  The  of  his  sins,’  says  Valmiki ;  and  this 
Western  student  now  has  not,  like  the  word  is  not  in  vain.  Our  ‘sin’ — the 
brave  travellers  and  scholars  who  have  dregs  of  bitterness  and  cynicism  that 
made  the  path  clear  for  others,  to  cut  time  has  brought  and  left  with  us — this 
his  path  through  the  obscure  entangle-  great  flood  of  poetry  will  wash  us  free 
ments  of  an  ancient  and  difficult  Ian-  from  and  purify  us.  Whose  heart  is 
guage.  The  road  lies  open  to  him,  or  dry,  let  him  refresh  it  at  the  Ram3yana. 
rather  the  cup  of  sacred  water  stands  Who  is  soured  by  pain,  let  him  draw 
within  reach  of  his  hand.  It  might  thence  appeasement  in  compassion  of 
surely  be  held  more  worth  his  while  than  Nature.  Who  has  worked  too  hard, 
it  is  to  raise  the  cup  to  his  lips  and  struggled  overmuch,  let  him  drink  from 
drink  the  water  that  will  bring  initiation  this  deep  cup  a  draught  of  new  youth- 
into  the  secrets  of  India.  Hear  the  fulness  and  life.” — Saturday  Review. 
enthusiastic  Michelet,  for  instance. 
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An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution. 

BY  JOHN  MORLEY,  M.P. 

”  The  golden  Gospel  of  Silence  is  best  worth  hunting  for  in  books,  and 
effectively  compressed,”  said  Mr.  John  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  library  where 
Morley  once  of  Carlyle’s  works,  ”  in  you  may  get  on  the  scent.  Though 
thirty  fine  volumes.”  Mr.  Morley  him-  tranquil,  it  will  be  my  fault  if  you  find 
self  has  now  compressed  the  Gospel  of  the  hour  dull,  for  this  particular  literary 
Concise  Wisdom  into  the  following  long  chapter  concerns  life,  manners,  society, 
but  interesting  address,  which  was  de-  conduct,  human  nature,  our  aims,  our 
livered  last  week  to  the  Edinburgh  Phil-  ideals,  and  all  besides  that  is  most  ani- 
osophical  Institution  : —  mated  and  most  interesting  in  man’s 

Mr.  Morley  began  by  some  reference  busy  chase  after  happiness  and  wisdom, 
to  the  subjects  which  he  had  first  thought  What  is  wisdom?  That  sovereign 
of  taking  for  his  lecture,  but  which  he  word,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  is 
had  subsequently  discarded  in  favor  of  used  for  two  different  things.  It  may 
a  quiet  chapter  in  the  history  of  books,  stand  for  knowledge,  learning,  science, 
There  is  a  loud  cry  (Mr.  Morley  con-  , systematic  reasoning;  or  it  may  mean, 
tinned)  in  these  days  for  clews  that  shall  as  Coleridge  has  defined  it,  common 
guide  the  plain  man  through  the  vast  sense  in  an  uncommon  degree — that  is 
bewildering  labyrinth  of  printed  books,  to  say,  the  unsystematic  truths  which 
Everybody  calls  for  hints  what  to  read,  come  to  shrewd,  penetrating,  and  ob- 
and  what  to  look  out  for  in  reading,  servant  minds,  from  their  own  experi- 
Like  all  the  rest  of  us,  I  have  often  ence  of  life  and  their  daily  commerce 
been  asked  for  a  list  of  the  hundred  best  with  the  world,  and  which  is  called  the 
books,  and  the  other  day  a  gentleman  wisdom  of  life,  or  the  wisdom  of  the 
wrote  to  me  to  give  him,  by  return  of  world,  or  the  wisdom  of  time  and  the 
post,  that  far  more  difficult  thing — a  list  ages.  The  Greeks  had  two  words  for 
of  the  three  best  books  in  the  world,  these  two  kinds  of  wisdom  :  one  for  the 
Both  the  hundred  and  the  three  are  a  wise  who  scaled  the  heights  of  thought 
task  far  too  high  for  me  :  but  perhaps  and  knowledge  ;  another  for  those  who, 
you  will  let  me  try  to  indicate  what,  without  logical  method,  technical  phrase- 
among  much  else,  is  one  of  the  things  ology,  or  any  of  the  parade  of  the 
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schools,  whether  Academics  old  and  you  will.  They  are  the  guiding  oracles 
new,  Cynic,  Peripatetic,  the  sect  Epi-  which  man  has  found  out  for  himself  in 
curean,  or  Stoic  severe,  held  up  the  mir-  that  great  business  of  ours,  of  learning 
ror  to  human  nature,  and  took  good  how  to  be,  to  do,  to  do  without,  and  to 
counsel  as  to  the  ordering  of  character  depart.  Their  range  extends  from  pru* 
and  of  life.  Mill,  in  his  little  fragment  dential  kitchen  maxims,  such  as  Frank- 
on  “  Aphorisms,”  has  said  that  in  the  first  lin  set  forth  in  the  sayings  of  Poor  Rich- 
kind  of  wisdom  every  age  in  which  sci-  ard  about  thrift  in  time  and  money,  up 
ence  flourishes  ought  to  surpass  the  ages  to  such  great  and  high  moralities  of  life 
that  have  gone  before.  In  knowledge  as  are  the  prose  maxims  of  Goethe — just 
and  methods  of  science  each  generation  as  Bacon's  essays  extend  from  precepts 
starts  from  the  point  at  which  its  pre-  as  to  building  and  planting  up  to  solemn 
decessor  left  off  ;  but  in  the  wisdom  of  reflections  on  truth,  death,  and  the  vicis- 
life,  in  the  maxims  of  good  sense  applied  situdes  of  things.  They  cover  the  whole 
to  public  and  to  private  conduct,  there  field  of  man  as  he  is,  and  life  as  it  is, 
is,  said  Mill,  a  pretty  nearly  equal  not  of  either  as  they  ought  to  be ; 
amount  in  all  ages.  If  this  seem  doubt-  friendship,  ambition,  money,  studies, 
ful  to  any  one,  let  him  think  how  many  business,  public  duty,  in  all  their  actual 
of  the  shrewdest  moralities  of  human  laws  and  conditions  as  they  are,  and  not' 
nature  are  to  be  found  in  writings  as  as  the  ideal  moralist  may  wish  that  they 
ancient  as  the  apocryphal  Book  of  the  were.  It  has  been  said  that  the  order 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  of  Jesus  the  of  our  knowledge  is  this  :  that  we  know 
Son  of  Sirach  ;  as  A£sop’s  Fables  ;  as  the  best,  first,  what  we  have  divined  by  na- 
oracular  sentences  that  are  to  be  found  tive  instinct ;  second,  what  we  have 
in  Homer  and  the  Greek  dramatists  and  learned  by  experience  of  men  and 
orators;  as  all  that  immense  host  of  things;  third,  what  we  have  learned  not 
wise  and  pithy  saws  which,  to  the  num-  in  books,  but  by  books — that  is,  by  the 
ber  of  between  four  and  five  thousand,  reflections  that  they  suggest ;  fourth, 
were  collected  from  all  ancient  literature  last  and  lowest,  what  we  have  learned  in 
by  the  industry  of  Erasmus  in  his  great  books  or  with  masters.  The  virtue  of 
folio  of  Adages.  As  we  turn  over  these  an  aphorism  comes  under  the  third  of 
pages  of  old  times,  we  almost  feel  that  these  heads  ;  it  conveys  a  portion  of  a 
those  are  right  who  tell  us  that  every-  truth  with  such  point  as  to  set  us  think- 
thing  has  been  said,  that  the  thing  that  ing  on  what  remains.  Montaigne,  who 
has  been  is  the  thing  that  shall  be,  and  delighted  in  Plutarch,  and  kept  him  ever 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  on  his  table,  praises  him  in  that,  beside 
It  is  natural  that  this  second  kind  of  his  long  discourses,  “  There  are  a  thou- 
wisdom,  being  detached  and  unsystem-  sand  others,  which  he  has  only  touched 
atic,  should  embody  itself  in  the  short  and  glanced  upon,  where  he  only  points 
and  pregnant  form  of  proverb,  sentence,  with  his  finger  to  direct  us  which  way 
maxim,  and  aphorism.  The  essence  of  we  may  go  if  we  will,  and  contents  him- 
aphorism  is  the  compression  of  amass  self  sometimes  with  only  giving  one  brisk 
of  thought  and  observation  into  a  single  hit  in  the  nicest  article  on  the  question, 
saying.  It  is  the  very  opposite  of  dis-  from  whence  we  are  to  grope  out  the 
sertation  and  declamation  ;  its  distinc-  rest !”  And  this  is  what  Plutarch  him- 
tion  is  not  so  much  ingenuity  as  good  self  is  driving  at  when  he  warns  young 
sense  brought  to  a  point ;  it  ought  to  be  men  that  it  is  well  to  go  for  a  light  to 
neither  enigmatical  nor  flat,  neither  a  another  man’s  fire,  but  by  no  means  to 
truism  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a  riddle  on  tarry  by  it,  instead  of  kindling  a  torch 
the  other.  These  wise  sayings,  said  of  their  own. 

Bacon,  the  author  of  some  of  the  wisest  Grammarians  draw  a  distinction  be- 
of  them,  are  not  only  for  ornament,  but  tween  a  maxim  and  an  aphorism,  and 
for  action  and  business,  having  a  point  tell  us  that,  while  an  aphorism  only 
or  edge,  whereby  knots  in  business  are  states  some  broad  truths  of  general  bear- 
pierced  and  discovered.  And  he  ap-  ing,  a  maxim,  besides  stating  the  truth, 
plauds  Cicero’s  description  of  such  say-  enjoins  a  rule  of  conduct  as  its  conse- 
ings  as  saltpils — that  you  may  extract  quence.  For  instance,  to  say  that 
salt  out  of  them,  and  sprinkle  it  where  “  there  are  some  men  with  just  imagi* 
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nation  enough  to  spoil  their  judgment  ” 
is  an  aphorism.  But  there  is  action  as 
well  as  thought  in  such  sayings  as  this  : 

“  ’Tis  a  great  sign  of  mediocrity  to  be 
always  reserved  in  praise  or  in  this 
of  M.  Aurelius,  “  When  thou  wishest  to 
give  thyself  delight,  think  of  the  excel¬ 
lences  of  those  who  live  with  thee  ;  for 
instance,  of  the  energy  of  one,  the  mod¬ 
esty  of  another,  the  liberal  kindness  of 
a  third.”  Again,  according  to  this  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  word,  we  are  to  give  the 
name  of  aphorism  to  Pascal’s  saying 
that  ”  most  of  the  mischief  in  the  world 
would  never  happen  if  men  would  only 
be  content  to  sit  still  in  their  parlors 
and  we  are  to  give  the  name  of  maxim 
to  the  great  and  admirable  counsel  of  a 
philosopher  of  a  very  dilferent  school, 
which,  I  confess,  is  a  favorite  one  with 
me,  that  if  you  would  love  mankind 
you  should  not  expect  too  much  from 
them.”  But  the  distinction  is  one  with¬ 
out  much  difference  ;  we  need  not  labor 
it,  nor  pay  it  further  attention.  Aphor¬ 
ism  or  maxim,  let  us  remember  that  this 
wisdom  of  life  is  the  true  salt  of  liter¬ 
ature  ;  that  those  books,  at  least  in 
prose,  are  most  nourishing  which  are 
most  richly  stored  with  it  ;  and  that  it 
is  one  of  the  great  objects,  apart  from 
the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which 
men  ought  to  seek  in  the  reading  of 
books. 

A  great  living  painter  has  said  that 
the  longer  he  works  the  more  does  he 
realize  how  very  little  anybody,  except 
the  trained  artist,  actually  perceives  in 
the  natural  objects  constantly  before 
him  ;  how  blind  they  are  to  impressions 
of  color  and  light  and  form,  which  would 
be  full  of  interest  and  delight  if  people 
only  knew  how  to  see  them.  Are  ndt 
most  of  us  just  as  blind  to  the  thousand 
lights  and  shades  in  the  men  and  women 
around  us  ?  We  live  in  the  world  as  we 
live  among  fellow-inmates  in  an  hotel, 
or  fellow-revellers  at  a  masquerade. 
Yet  this,  to  bring  knowledge  of  ourselves 
and  others  ”  to  our  business  and  our 
bosoms,”  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  culture.  Some  prejudice  is  at¬ 
tached  in  generous  minds  to  this  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  world  as  being  egotistical, 
poor,  unimaginative,  of  the  earth  earthy. 
Since  the  great  literary  reaction  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  men  have  been 
apt  to  pitch  criticism  of  life  in  .the  high 


poetic  key.  They  have  felt  with  Words¬ 
worth  :  — 

The  human  nature  with  which  I  felt 
That  I  belonged  and  reverenced  with  love, 

Was  not  a  persistent  presence,  but  a  spirit 
Difiused  through  time  and  space,  with  aid  de¬ 
rived 

Of  evidence  from  monuments,  erect. 

Prostrate,  or  leaning  toward  their  common 
rest 

On  earth,  the  widely-scattered  wreck  sublime 
Of  vanished  nations. 

Then,  again,  extraordinary  advances 
have  been  made  in  ordered  knowledge 
of  the  various  stages  of  the  long  prehis¬ 
toric  dawn  of  human  civilization.  The 
man  of  the  dint  implement  and  the  hne- 
diill,  who  could  only  count  up  to  five, 
and  who  was  content  to  live  in  a  hut  like 
a  beehive,  has  drawn  interest  away  from 
the  man  of  the  maiket  and  the  parlor. 
The  literary  passion  for  primitive  times 
and  the  raw  material  of  man  has  thrust 
polished  man,  the  manufactured  article, 
into  a  secondary  place.  All  this  is  in 
the  order  of  things.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
should  pierce  into  the  origins  of  human 
nature.  It  is  right  that  the  great  poets, 
the  ideal  interpreters  of  life,  should  be 
dearer  to  us  than  those  who  stop  short 
with  mere  deciphering  of  what  is  real 
and  actual.  The  poet  has  his  own 
sphere  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 

But  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  enduring 
weight  of  historian,  moralist,  political 
orator,  or  preacher  depends  on  the 
amount  of  the  wisdom  of  life  that  is 
hived  in  his  pages.  They  may  be  ad¬ 
mirable  by  virtue  of  other  qualities,  by 
learning,  by  grasp,  by  majesty  of  flight  ; 
but  it  is  his  moral  sentences  on  mankind 
or  the  State  that  rank  the  prose  writer 
among  the  sages.  These  show  that  he 
has  an  eye  for  the  great  truths  of  action, 
for  the  permanent  bearings  of  conduct, 
for  things  that  are  for  the  guidance  of 
all  generations.  What  is  it  that  makes 
Plutarch's  Lives  ”  the  pasture  of  great 
souls”  as  he  was  called  by  one  who  was 
himself  a  great  soul  ?  Because  his  aim 
was  much  less  to  tell  a  story  than,  as  he 
sa>s,  ”  to  decipher  the  man  and  his  na¬ 
ture  and  in  deciphering  the  man,  to 
strike  out  many  pregnant  and  fruitful 
thoughts  on  all  men.  Why  was  it  worth 
while  for  Mr.  Jowett,  the  other  day,  to 
give  us  a  new  translation  of  Thucydides’ 
history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War?  and 
why  is  it  worth  your  while  at  least  to  dip 
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in  a  serious  spirit  into  its  pages  ?  Partly, 
because  the  gravity  and  concision  of 
Thucydides  are  of  specially  wholesome 
example  in  these  days  of  over-colored 
and  over-voluminous  narrative  ;  partly, 
because  he  knows  how  to  invest  I  he 
wreck  and  overthrow  of  those  small 
States  with  the  pathos  and  dignity  of 
mighty  imperial  fall  ;  but  most  of  all, 
for  the  sake  of  the  wise  sentences  that 
are  sown  with  apt  but  not  unsparing 
hand  through  the  progress  of  the  story. 
Well  might  Grey  ask  his  friend  whether 
Thucydides’  description  of  the  final  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Athenian  host  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  was  not  the  finest  thing  he  ever 
read  in  his  life  ;  and  assuredly  the  man 
who  can  read  that  stern  tale  without  ad¬ 
miration,  pity,  and  awe  may  be  certain 
that  he  has  no  taste  for  noble  composi¬ 
tion  and  no  feeling  for  the  deepest  trag¬ 
edy  of  mortal  things.  But  it  is  the 
sagacious  sentences  in  the  speeches  of 
Athenians,  Corinthians,  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans,  that  do  most  of  all  to  give  the  his¬ 
torian  his  perpetuity  of  interest  to  every 
reader  with  the  rudiments  of  a  political 
instinct,  and  make  him  as  modern  as  if 
he  had  written  yesterday.  Tacitus  be¬ 
longs  to  a  different  class  among  the  great 
writers  of  the  world.  He  had,  beyond 
almost  any  author  of  the  front  rank  that 
has  ever  lived,  the  art  of  condensing  his 
thought  and  driving  it  home  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  with  a  flash.  Beyond  al¬ 
most  anybody  he  suffered  from  what  a 
famous  writer  of  aphorisms  in  our  time 
has  described  as  “  the  cursed  ambition 
to  put  a  whole  book  into  a  page,  a  whole 
page  into  a  phrase,  and  the  phrase  into 
a  word.”  But  the  moral  thought  itself 
in  Tacitus  mostly  belongs  less  to  the 
practical  wisdom  of  life  than  to  sombre 
poetic  indignation  like  that  of  Dante, 
against  the  perversities  of  men  and  the 
blindness  of  fortune.  Horace’s  epistles 
are  a  mine  of  genial,  friendly,  humane 
observation.  Then  there  is  none  of  the 
ancient  moralists  to  whom  the  modern, 
from  Montaigne,  Charron,  Raleigh, 
Bacon,  downward,  owe  more  than  to 
Seneca.  Seneca  has  none  of  the  kindly 
warmth  of  Horace  ;  he  has  not  the  ani¬ 
mation  of  Plutarch  ;  he  abounds  too 
much  in  the  artificial  and  extravagant 
paradoxes  of  the  Stoics.  But,  for  all 
that,  he  touches  the  great  and  eternal 
commonplaces  of  human  occasions — 
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friendship,  health,  bereavement,  riches, 
poverty,  death,  with  a  hand  that  places 
him  high  among  the  wise  masters  of  life. 
All  through  the  ages  men,  tossed  in  the 
beating  waves  of  circumstance,  have 
found  more  in  the  essays  and  letters  of 
Seneca  than  in  any  other  secular  writer 
words  of  good  counsel  and  comfort. 

And  let  this  fact  not  pass  without 
notice  of  the  light  that  it  sheds  on  the 
great  fact  of  the  unity  of  literature  and 
of  the  absurdity  of  setting  a  great  gulf 
between  ancient  or  classical  literature 
and  modern,  as  if  under  all  dialects  the 
partakers  in  Graeco-Roman  civilization, 
whether  in  Athens,  Rome,  Paris,  Wei¬ 
mar,  Edinburgh,  London,  Dublin,  were 
not  the  heirs  of  a  great  common  stock  of 
thought  and  speech.  I  certainly  do  not 
mean  anything  so  absurd  as  that  the 
moralities,  whether  major  or  minor, 
whether  affecting  the  foundation  of  con¬ 
duct  or  the  surface  of  manners,  remains 
fixed.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  in  literature  is  to 
mark  the  shifts  and  changes  in  men’s 
standards.  Boswell  tells  a  curious  story 
of  the  first  occasion  on  which  Johnson 
met  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Two  ladies 
of  the  company  were  regretting  the 
death  of  a  friend  to  whom  they  owed 
great  obligations.  Reynolds  observed 
that  they  had,  at  any  rate,  the  comfort 
of  being  relieved  from  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude.  The  ladies  were  naturally  shocked 
at  this  singular  alleviation  of  their  grief, 
but  Johnson  defended  it  in  his  clear  and 
forcible  manner,  and,  says  Boswell, 
”  was  much  pleased  with  the  mind,  the 
fair  view  of  human  nature,  that  it  ex¬ 
hibited,  like  some  of  the  reflections  of 
Rochefoucauld.”  On  the  strength  of  it 
He  went  home  with  Reynolds,  supped 
with  him,  and  was  his  friend  for  life. 
No  moralist  with  a  reputation  to  lose 
would  like  to  back  Reynolds's  remark  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Our  own  generation  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  the 
literature  of  aphorism.  One  too  famous 
volume  of  "  Proverbial  Philosophy”  had 
immense  vogue,  but  it  is  so  vapid,  so 
worldly,  so  futile,  as  to  have  a  place 
among  the  books  that  dispense  with 
parody.  Then,  rather  earlier  in  the 
century,  a  clergyman,  who  ruined  him¬ 
self  by  gambling,  ran  away  from  his 
debts  to  America,  and  at  last  blew  his 
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brains  out,  felt  peculiarly  qualified  to 
lecture  mankind  on  moral  prudence. 
He  wrote  a  little  book  in  1820,  called 
“  Lacon  ;  or.  Many  Things  in  Few 
Words,  addressed  to  those  who  think.” 
It  is  an  awful  example  to  anybody  who 
is  tempted  to  try  his  hand  at  an  aphor¬ 
ism.  Thus,  ”  Marriage  is  a  feast  where 
the  grace  is  sometimes  better  than  the 
dinner.”  I  had  made  some  other  ex¬ 
tracts  from  this  unhappy  sage,  but  you 
will  thank  me  for  having  thrown  them 
into  the  fire.  Finally,  a  great  authoress 
of  our  time  was  urged  by  a  friend  to  fill 
up  a  gap  in  our  literature  by  composing 
a  volume  of  ”  Thoughts  the  result 
was  that  most  insufferable  of  all  deadly- 
lively  prosings  in  our  sublunary  world, 
“Theophrastus  Such.”  One  living 
writer  of  genius  has  given  us  a  little 
sheaf  of  subtly-pointed  maxims  in  the 
“  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,”  and  per¬ 
haps  he  will  one  day  divulge  to  the 
world  the  whole  contents  of  Sir  Austin 
Feverel’ s  unpublished  volume,  “  The 
Pilgrim’s  Scrip.”  Yet  the  wisdom  of 
life  has  its  full  part  in  our  literature. 
Keen  insight  into  peculiarities  of  indi¬ 
vidual  motive,  and  concentrated  interest 
in  the  play  of  character,  shine  not  merely 
in  Shakspeare,  whose  mighty  soul,  as 
Hallam  says,  was  saturated  with  moral 
observation,  nor  in  the  brilliant  verse  of 
Pope.  For  those  who  love  meditative 
reading  on  the  ways  and  destinies  of 
men  we  have  Burton  and  Fuller  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  in  one  age,  and  Addi¬ 
son,  Johnson,  and  the  rest  of  the  essay¬ 
ists  in  another.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury’s 
“  Characters,”  written  in  the  Baconian 
age,  are  found  delightful  by  some  ;  but 
for  my  own  poor  part,  though  I  have 
striven  to  follow  the  critic’s  golden  rule, 
to  have  preferences  but  no  exclusions, 
Oveibury  has  for  me  no  savor.  In  the 
great  art  of  painting  moral  portraits,  or 
character-writing,  the  characters  in 
Clarendon,  or  in  Burnet’s  “  History  of 
His  Own  Time,”  are  full  of  life,  vigor, 
and  coherency,  and  are  intensely  attrac¬ 
tive  to  read.  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  put  either  Clarendon  or  Burnet  on 
a  level  with  the  characters  in  St.  Simon 
or  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  ;  there  is  a 
subtlety  of  analysis,  a  searching  pene¬ 
tration,  a  breadth  of  moral  comprehen¬ 
sion,  in  the  Frenchmen  which  1  do  not 
find,  nor,  in  truth,  much  desire  to  find, 
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in  our  countrymen.  A  homelier  hand 
does  well  enough  for  homelier  men. 
For  all  that,  spch  characters  as  those  of 
Falkland,  of  Chillingworth,  by  Claren¬ 
don,  or  Burnet’s  very  different  Lauder¬ 
dale,  are  worth  a  thousand  battle-pieces, 
cabinet  plots,  or  Parliamentary  combi¬ 
nations,  of  which  we  never  can  be  sure 
that  the  narrator  either  knew  or  has  told 
the  whole  story.  It  is  true  that  these 
characters  have  not  the  strange  quality 
which  some  one  imputed  to  the  writing 
of  Tacitus,  that  it  seems  to  put  the 
reader  himself  and  the  secrets  of  his  own 
heart  into  the  confessional.  It  is  in  the 
novel  that,  in  this  country,  the  faculty 
of  observing  social  man  and  his  peculi¬ 
arities  has  found  its  most  popular  in¬ 
strument.  The  great  novel,  not  of  ro¬ 
mance  or  adventure,  but  of  character 
and  manners,  from  the  mighty  Fielding 
down,  at  a  long  interval,  to  Thackeray, 
covers  the  field  that  in  France  is  held, 
and  successfully  held,  against  all  comers, 
by  her  maxim  writers,  like  La  Roche¬ 
foucauld,  and  her  character  writers,  like 
La  Bruj^re. 

But  the  literature  of  aphorism  contains 
one  English  name  of  magnificent  and 
immortal  lustre — the  name  of  Francis 
Bacon.  Bacon’s  essays  are  the  unique 
masterpiece  in  our  literature  of  this 
oracular  wisdom  of  life,  applied  to  the 
scattered  occasions  of  our  existence. 
The  essays  are  known  to  all  the  world  ; 
but  there  is  another  and,  perhaps,  a 
weightier  performance  of  Bacon’s  which 
is  less  known,  or  not  known  at  all,  ex¬ 
cept  to  students  here  and  there.  I  mean 
the  second  chapter  of  the  Eighth  Book 
of  his  famous  treatise,  “  De  Argumen- 
tis.’’  It  has  been  translated  into  pithy 
English,  and  you  will  find  it  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  great  edition  of  Bacon,  by 
Spedding  and  Ellis,  which  is  doubtless 
in  your  library.  In  this  chapter,  among 
other  things,  he  composes  comments  on 
between  thirty  and  forty  of  what  he  calls 
the  “  Aphorisms  or  Proverbs  of  Solo¬ 
mon,”  which  he  truly  describes  as  con¬ 
taining,  besides  those  of  a  theological 
character,  “  not  a  few  excellent  civil 
precepts  and  cautions,  springing  frtMn 
the  inmost  recesses  of  wisdom,  and  ex: 
tending  to  much  variety  of  occasions.” 
I  know  not  where  else  to  find  more  of 
the  salt  of  common  sense  in  an  nncom. 
mon  degree  than  in  these  terse  com.. 
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ments  on  the  Wise  King’s  terse  sen* 
tences,  and  in  the  keeni  sagacious, 
shrewd  wisdoiu  of  the  world  lighted  up 
by  such  brilliance  of  wit'  and  affluence 
of  illustration,  in  the  pages  that  come 
after  them.  This  sort  of  wisdom  was  in 
the  taste  of  the  time  ;  witness  Raleigh's 
“  Instructions  to  his  Son,"  and  that 
curious  collection  “  of  political  and 
polemical  aphorisms  grounded  on  au* 
thority  and  experience’  ’  which  he  called 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Cabinet  Council.” 
Harrington’s  “  Political  Aphorisms," 
which  came  a  generation  later,  are  not 
moral  sentences  ;  they  are  a  string  of 
propositions  in  political  theory,  breath* 
ing  a  noble  spirit  of  liberty,  but  too  ab* 
stract  for  practical  guidance  through  the 
troubles  of  the  day.  But  Bacon’s  ad¬ 
monitions  have  a  depth  and  copiousness 
that  are  all  his  own.  He  says  that  the 
knowledge  of  advancement  in  life, 
though  abundantly  practised,  had  not 
been  sufficiently  handled  in  books,  and 
so  he  here  lays  down  the  precepts  for 
what  he  calls  the  ’’  Architecture  of  For¬ 
tune.’’  They  constitute  the  description 
of  a  man  who  is  politic  for  his  own  for¬ 
tune,  and  show  how  he  may  best  shaue 
a  character  that  will  attain  the  ends  of 
fortune.  He  was  conscious  that  his 
maxims  were  in  some  need  of  elevation 
and  of  correction,  for  he  winds  up  with 
wise  warnings  against  being  carried 
away  by  a  whirlwind  or  tempest  of  am¬ 
bition  ;  by  the  general  reminder  that 
*’  all  things  are  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit,"  and  the  particular  reminder 
that  ’’  being  without  well-being  is  a 
curse,  and  the  greater  being  the  greater 
curse,’’  and  that  “  all  virtue  is  most  re¬ 
warded,  and  all  wickedness  most  pun¬ 
ished,  in  itself by  the  question 
whether  this  incessant,  restless,  and,  as 
it  were,  Sabbathless,  pursuit  of  fortune 
leaves  time  for  holier  duties,  and  what 
advantage  it  is  to  have  a  face  erected 
toward  heaven  with  a  spirit  perpetually 
grovelling  upon  earth,  eating  dust  like  a 
serpent ;  and,  hnaily,  he  says  that  it  will 
not  be  amiss  for  men  in  this  eager  and 
excited  chase  of  fortune  to  cool  them¬ 
selves  a  little  with  that  conceit  of  Charles 
y.  in  his  instructions  to  his  son.  that 
’’  Fortune  hath  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a  woman,  who,  if  she  be  too  closely 
wooed,  is  commonly  the  farther  off." 


Nobody  need  go  to  such  writings  as 
these  for  moral  dignity  or  moral  energy. 
They  have  no  place  in  that  nobler  liter¬ 
ature,  from  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  downward,  which  lights  up  the 
young  soul  with  generous  aims,  and  flies 
it  with  the  love  of  all  excellence.  Ifet 
the  most  heroic  cannot  do  without  a 
dose  of  circumspection.  The  counsels 
of  old  Polonius  to  Laertes,  one  of  the 
most  admirable  collections  of  maxims  in 
our  language,  are  less  sublime  than 
Hamlet’s  soliloquy,  but  they  have  their 
place.  Bacon’s  chapters  are  a  manual 
of  circumspection,  whether  we  choose 
to  give  circumspection  a  high  or  a  low 
rank  in  the  list  of  virtues.  Bacon  knew 
of  the  famous  city  which  had  three 
gates,  and  on  the  first  the  horseman  read 
inscribed,  "  Be  bold  and  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  gate  yet  again,  "  Be  bold,  and  ever¬ 
more  be  l^ld  and  on  the  third  it  was 
written,  ‘‘  Be  not  too  bold.”  This  cau¬ 
tious  tone  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Govern¬ 
ment  was  strict  ;  dissent  from  current 
opinions  was  dangerous  ;  there  was  no 
indifference  and  hardly  any  tolerance  ; 
authority  was  suspicious  and  it  was  vin¬ 
dictive.  When  the  great  genius  of  Burke 
rose  like  a  new  sun  into  the  sky,  the 
times  were  happier,  and  nowhere  in  our 
literature  does  a  noble  prudence,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  an  ignoble  prudence, 
wear  statelier  robes. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  follow  the 
literature  of  aphorism  into  Germany 
will,  with  the  mighty  exceptions  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  find  but  a  patched 
and  scanty  harvest.  They,  too,  often 
justify  the  unfriendly  definition  of  an 
aphorism  as  a  form  of  speech  that  wraps 
up  something  quite  plain  m  words  that 
turn  it  into  something  very  obscure.  As 
old  Fuller  says,  the  writers  have  a  hair 
hanging  to  the  nib  of  their  pen.  Their 
shortness  does  not  prevent  them  from 
being  tiresome.  They  recall  the  French 
wit  to  whom  a  friend  showed  a  distich. 
’’  Excellent,"  he  said  ;  ‘‘  but  isn’t  it 
rather  spun  out  ?"  Lichtenberg,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physics,  who  was  also  a  con¬ 
siderable  hand  at  satire  a  hundred  years 
ago,  composed  a  collection  of  sayings, 
with  a  little  wheat  amid  much  chaff  : — 

People  who  never  have  any  tinae  are  the 
people  who  do  least. 
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The  utmost  that  a  weak  head  can  get  out  of 
experience  is  an  extra  readiness  to  find  out  the 
weaknesses  of  other  people. 

Over  anxiously  to  feel  and  think  what  one 
could  have  done  is  the  very  worst  thing  one 
can  do. 

He  who  has  less  than  he  desires  should 
know  that  he  has  more  than  he  deserves. 

Enthusiasts  without  capacity  are  the  really 
dangerous  people. 

This,  by  the  way,  recalls  a  saying  of  the 
great  French  reactionary  De  Bonald, 
and  which  is  never  quite  out  of  date  : 

“  Follies  committed  by  the  sensible,  ex¬ 
travagances  uttered  by  the  clever,  crimes 
committed  by  the  ^ood— that  is  what 
makes  revolutions.’  Radowitz  was  a 
Prussian  soldier  and  statesman  who  died 
rather  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and 
left,  among  many  other  things,  two  or 
three  volumes  of  short  fragmentary 
pieces  on  politics,  religion,  literature, 
and  art.  They  are  intelligent  and  ele¬ 
vated,  but  contain  hardly  anything  to 
our  point  to-night,  unless  it  be  this,  that 
what  is  called  stupidity  springs  not  at 
all  from  mere  want  of  understanding, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  free  use  of  a 
man’s  understanding  is  hindered  by 
some  definite  vice — frivolity,  envy,  dis¬ 
sipation,  covetousness,  ail  these  darling 
vices  of  fallen  man — these  are  at  the 
bottom  of  what  we  name  stupidity. 
This  is  true  enough,  but  it  is  not  so 
much  to  the  point  as  the  saying  of  a 
highly  judicious  aphorist  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance,  that  :  Excessive  anger  against  hu¬ 
man  stupidity  is  itself  one  of  the  most 
provoking  of  all  forms  of  that  stupidity. 

It  is  only  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and 
especially  Goethe,  “  the  strong,  much- 
toiling  sage,  with  spirit  free  from  mists, 
and  sane  and  clear,’'  who  combine  the 
higher  and  the  lower  wisdom,  and  have 
skill  to  put  moral  truths  into  forms  of 
words  that  fix  themselves  with  stings  in 
the  reader’s  mind.  All  Goethe’s  work, 
whether  poetry  or  prose,  his  plays,  his 
novels,  his  letters,  his  conversations, 
are  richly  bestrewn  with  the  luminous 
sentences  of  a  keen-eyed,  steadfast,  pa¬ 
tient,  indefatigable  watcher  of  human 
life.  He  deals  gravely  and  sincerely 
with  men.  He  has  none  of  that  shallow 
irony  by  which  small  men  who  have  got 
wrong  with  the  world  seek  a  shabby  re¬ 
venge.  He  tells  us  the  whole  truth.  He 
is  not  of  those  second-rate  sages  who 
keep  their  own  secrets,  externally  com¬ 


plying  with  all  the  conventions  of  speech 
and  demeanor,  while  privately  nourish¬ 
ing  unbridled  freedom  of  opinion  in  the 
inner  sanctuary  of  the  mind.  He  deals 
soberly,  faithfully,  laboriously,  cheer¬ 
fully,  with  motive  and  with  conduct. 
He  marks  himself  the  friend,  the  well 
wisher,  and  the  helper.  I  will  not  be¬ 
gin  to  quote  from  Goethe,  for  I  should 
never  end.  The  volume  of  Spriiche,  or 
aphorisms  in  rhyme  and  prose,  in  his 
collected  works,  is  accessible  to  every¬ 
body,  but  some  of  his  wisest  and  finest 
are  to  be  found  in  the  plays,  like  the 
well-known  one  in  his  “  Tasso” — In 
stillness  talent  forms  itself,  but  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  great  current  of  the  world." 
But  here  is  a  concentrated  admonition 
from  the  volume  that  I  have  named  that 
will  do  as  well  as  any  other  for  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  temper  : —  ' 

Wouldst  thou  fashion  for  thyself  a  seemly 
life  ? — 

Then  fret  not  over  what  is  past  and  gone  ; 

And  spite  of  all  thou  mayst  have  lost  behind, 
Yet  act  as  if  thy  life  were  just  begun  : 

What  each  day  wills,  enough  for  thee  to  know, 
What  each  day  wills,  the  day  itself  will  tell ; 
Do  thine  own  task,  and  be  therewith  content ; 
What  others  do,  that  sbalt  thou  fairly  judge  ; 
Be  sure  that  thou  no  brother-mortal  bate. 

Then  all  besides  leave  to  the  master  Power. 

If  any  of  you  should  be  bitten  with  an 
unhappy  fashion  for  the  composition  of 
aphorisms,  let  me  warn  such  an  one  that 
the  power  of  observing  life  is  rare,  the 
power  of  drawing  lessons  from  it  is  rarer 
still,  and  the  power  of  condensing  the 
lesson  in  a  pointed  sentence  is  rarest  of 
all.  Beware  of  cultivating  this  delicate 
art.  The  effort  is  only  too  likely  to 
add  one  more  to  that  perverse  class  de¬ 
scribed  by  Gibbon,  ,who  strangle  a 
thought  in  the  hope  of  strengthening  it, 
and  applaud  their  own  skill,  when  they 
have  shown  in  a  few  absurd  words  the 
fourth  part  of  an  idea.  Let  me  warmly 
urge  anybody  with  so  mistaken  an  am¬ 
bition.  instead  of  painfully  distilling 
poor  platitudes  of  his  own,  to  translate 
the  shrewd  saws  of  the  wise-browed 
Goethe.  Some  have  found  light  in  the 
sayings  of  the  Battuasai  Gracian,  a 
Spaniard,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  whose  maxims 
were  translated  into  English  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  and  who 
was  introduced  to  the  British  public  in 
an  excellent  article  by  Sir  M.  E.  Grant 
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Duff  a  few  years  ago.  The  English  tille 
is  attractive,  “  The  Art  of  Prudence  ; 
or,  a  Companion  for  a  Man  of  Sense.” 

I  do  not  myself  find  Gracian  much  of  a 
companion,  though  some  of  his  aphor¬ 
isms  gave  a  neat  turn  to  a  common¬ 
place  : — 

The  pillow  is  a  dumb  sibyl.  To  sleep  upon 
a  thing  that  is  to  be  done  is  better  than  to  be 
wakened  up  by  one  already  done. 

To  equal  a  predecessor  one  must  have  twice 
his  worth. 

What  is  easy  ought  to  be  entered  upon  as 
though  it  were  diflScult,  and  what  is  difficult  as 
though  it  were  easy. 

Those  things  are  generally  best  remembered 
which  ought  most  to  be  forgot.  Not  seldom 
the  surest  remedy  of  the  evil  consists  in  for¬ 
getting  it. 

It  is  France  that  excels  in  the  form 
apart  from  the  matter  of  aphorism,  and 
for  the  good  reason  that  in  France  the 
arts  of  polished  society  were  relatively 
at  an  early  date  the  objects  of  a  serious 
and  deliberate  cultivation  which  was  and 
perhaps  is  unknown  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Conversation  became  a  fine 
art  “I  hate  war,”  said  one;  “it 
spoils  conversation.”  The  leisured 
classes  found  their  keenest  relish  in  del¬ 
icate  irony,  in  piquancy,  in  contained 
vivacity,  in  the  study  of  niceties  of  ob- 
iiervation.  and  finish  of  phrase.  You 
have  a  picture  of  it  in  such  a  play  as 
Moli^re’s  ”  Misanthropist,”  where  we  see 
a  section  of  the  polished  life  of  the  time 
— men  and  women  making  and  receiving 
compliments,  discoursing  on  affairs  with 
essy  lightness,  flitting  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  with  a  thousand  petty  hurries,  and 
among  them  one  single  figure,  hoarse, 
rough,  sombre,  moving  with  a  chilling 
reality  in  the  midst  of  frolicking  shad¬ 
ows.  But  the  shadows  were  all  and  all 
to  one  another.  Not  a  point  of  con¬ 
duct,  not  a  subtlety  of  social  motive 
escaped  detection  and  remark.  Dugald 
Stewart  has  pointed  to  the  richness  of 
the  French  tongue  in  appropriate  and 
discriminating  expressions  for  varieties 
of  intelUctual  turn  and  shade.  How 
many  of  us  who  claim  to  a  reasonable 
knowledge  of  French  will  undertake 
easily  to  find  English  equivalents  for 
such  distinctions  as  are  expressed  in  the 
following  phrases  —  “esprit  juste,” 
”  esprit  6iendu,”  “  esprit  fin,”  ”  esprit 
d^lie,”  “  esprit  de  lumi^re.”  These 
numerous  distinctions  are  the  evidence. 
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as  Stewart  says,  of  the  attention  paid  by 
the  cultivated  classes  to  delicate  shade, 
of  mind  and  feeling.  Compare  them 
with  the  colloquial  use  of  our  over¬ 
worked  word  ”  clever.”  Society  and 
conversation  ave  not  been  among  us 
the  school  ot  reflection,  the  spring  of 
literary  inspiration,  that  they  have  been 
in  France.  The  English  rule  has  rather 
been  like  that  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
that  the  great  thing  is  to  learn  to  ride, 
to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  speak  the 
truth.  There  is  much  in  that.  But  it 
has  been  more  favorable  to  strength 
than  to  either  subtlety  or  finish. 

One  of  the  most  commonly  known  of 
all  books  of  maxims,  after  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  is  the  moral  reflections  of 
La  Rochefoucauld.  The  author  lived 
at  Court,  himself  practised  all  the  virtues 
which  he  seemed  to  disparage,  and  took 
so  much  trouble  to  make  sure  of  the 
right  expression  that  many  of  these  short 
sentences  were  more  than  thirty  times 
revised.  They  were  given  to  the  world 
in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  a  little  volume  which  French¬ 
men  used  to  know  by  heart,  which  gave 
a  new  turn  to  the  literary  taste  of  the 
nation,  and  which  has  been  translated 
into  every  civilized  tongue,  paints  men 
as  they  would  be  if  self-love  were  the 
one  great  mainspring  of  human  action, 
and  makes  magnanimity  itself  no  better 
than  self-interest  in  disguise. 

Interest  (he  says)  speaks  all  sorts  of  tongues 
and  plays  all  sorts  of  parts,  even  the  part  of 
the  disinterested. 

Gratitude  is  with  most  people  only  a  strong 
desire  for  greater  benefits  to  come. 

Love  of  justice  is  with  most  of  us  nothing 
but  the  fear  of  suffering  injustice. 

Friendship  is  only  a  reciprocal  conciliation 
of  interests,  a  mutual  exchange  of  good  offices  ; 
it  is  a  species  of  commerce  out  of  which  self- 
love  always  intends  to  make  something. 

We  have  all  strength  enough  to  endure  the 
troubles  of  other  people. 

Our  repentance  is  not  so  much  regret  for 
the  ill  we  have  done,  as  fear  of  the  ill  that  may 
come  to  us  in  consequence. 

And  everybody  here  knows  the  saying 
that  ”  in  the  adversity  of  our  best  friends 
we  often  find  something  that  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  displeasing.”  We  cannot  wonder 
that  in  spite  of  the  piquancy  of  form, 
such  sentences  as  these  have  aroused  in 
many  rhinds  an  invincible  repugnance 
for  what  would  be  so  tremendous  a  cal¬ 
umny  in  human  nature,  if  the  book  were 
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meant  to  be  a  picture  of  human  nature 
as  a  whole.  Yet,  as  a  faithful  presenta¬ 
tion  of  human  selfishness,  and  of  you 
and  me  in  so  far  as  we  happen  to  be 
mainly  selfish,  the  odious  mirror  has  its 
uses  by  showing  us  what  manner  of  man 
we  are  or  may  become.  Let  us  not  for¬ 
get  either*  that  not  quite  all  is  selfish¬ 
ness  in  La  Rochefoucauld.  Everybody 
knows  his  saying  that  hypocrisy  is  the 
homage  that  vice  pays  to  virtue.  There 
is  a  subtle  truth  in  this,  that  to  be  in  too 
^reat  a  hurry  to  discharge  an  obligation 
IS  itself  a  kind  of  ingratitude.  Nor  is 
there  any  harm  in  the  reflection  that  no 
fool  is  so  troublesome  as  the  clever  fool ; 
or  in  this,  that  only  great  men  have  any 
business  with  great  defects  ;  or,  finally, 
in  this,  that  we  are  never  either  so  happy 
or  so  unhappy  as  we  imagine. 

No  more  important  name  is  associated 
with  the  literature  of  aphorisms  than 
that  of  Pascal ;  but  the  thoughts  of  Pas¬ 
cal  concern  the  deeper  things  of  specu¬ 
lative  philosophy  and  religion,  rather 
than  the  wisdom  of  daily  life,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  though  aphoristic  in  form,  they 
are  in  substance  s}stematic.  “  I  blame 
equally,”  he  said,  ”  those  who  take 
sides  for  praising  man,  those  who  are 
for  blaming  him,  and  those  who  amuse 
themselves  with  him.  The  only  part  is 
search  for  truth — search  with  many 
sighs.”  On  man,  as  he  exists  in  so¬ 
ciety,  he  said  little,  and  what  he  said 
does  not  make  us  hopeful.  He  saw  the 
darker  side.  ”  If  everybody  knew  what 
one  says  of  the  other,  there  would  not 
be  four  friends  left  in  the  world.” 
”  Would  you  have  men  think  well  of 
you,  then  do  not  speak  well  of  your¬ 
self.”  And  so  forth.  If  you  wish  to 
know  Pascal’s  theory,  you  may  find  it 
set  out  in  brilliant  verse  in  the  opening 
lines  of  the  second  book  of  Pope's 
”  Essay  on  Man.”  ”  What  a  chimera 
is  man,”  said  Pascal ;  ”  what  a  con¬ 
fused  chaos  !  What  a  subject  of  con¬ 
tradiction  !  A  professed  judge  of  all 
things,  and  yet  a  feeble  worm  of  the 
earth  ;  the  great  depositary  and  guar¬ 
dian  of  truth,  and  yet  a  mere  huddle  of 
uncertainty  ;  the  glory  and  the  scandal 
of  the  universe.”  Shakspeare  was 
wiser  and  deeper  when,  under  this  quin¬ 
tessence  of  dust,  he  discerned  ”  what  a 
piece  of  work  is  man,  how  noble  in  rea¬ 
son,  how  infinite  in  faculty,  in  form  and 


moving,  how  express  and  admirable.” 
This  serene  and  radiant  faith  is  the 
secret,  added  to  matchless  gifts  of  imag¬ 
ination  and  music,  why  Shakspeare  is 
the  greatest  of  men.  There  is  a  smart, 
spurious  wisdom  of  the  world  which  has 
the  bitterness  not  of  the  salutary  tonic 
but  of  mortal  poison  ;  and  of  this  kind 
the  master  is  Chamfort,  who  lived 
through  the  French  Revolution,  and 
whose  little  volume  of  thoughts  is  often 
extremely  witty,  always  pointed,  but  not 
seldom  cynical  and  false.  ”  If  you  live 
among  men,”  he  said,  ”  the  heart  most 
either  break  or  turn  to  brass.”  ”  The 
public,  the  public,”  he  cried,  ”  how 
many  fools  does  it  take  to  make  a  pub¬ 
lic  !”  ”  What  is  celebrity  ?  The  ad¬ 

vantage  of  being  known  to  people  who 
don’t  know  you.”  All  literatures  might 
be  ransacked  in  vain  for  a  more  repul¬ 
sive  saying  than  this,  that  ”  A  man  must 
swallow  a  toad  every  morning  if  he 
wishes  to  be  quite  sure  of  finding  noth¬ 
ing  more  disgusting  still  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.”  We  cannot  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  the  lady  who  said  that  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  Chamfort  in  the  morning 
made  her  melancholy  until  bedtime. 
Yet  Chamfort  is  the  author  of  the  not 
unwholesome  saying  that  ”  the  most 
wasted  of  all  days  is  that  on  which  one 
has  not  laughed.”  One  of  his  maxims 
lets  us  into  the  secret  of  his  misan¬ 
thropy.  ”  Whoever,”  he  said,  ”  is  not 
a  misanthropist  at  forty  can  never  have 
loved  mankind.”  It  is  easy  to  know 
what  this  means.  Of  course,  if  a  man 
is  so  superfine  that  he  will  not  love  man¬ 
kind  any  longer  than  he  can  believe 
them  to  be  demigods  and  angels,  it  is 
true  that  at  forty  he  may  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  they  are  neither.  Beginning 
by  looking  for  men  to  be  more  perfect 
than  they  can  be,  be  ends  by  thinking 
them  worse  than  they  are,  and  then  he 
secretly  plumes  himself  on  his  superior 
cleverness  in  having  found  humanity 
out.  For  the  deadliest  of  all  wet  blank¬ 
ets  give  me  a  middle-aged  man  who  has 
been  most  of  a  visionary  in  his  youth. 
To  correct  all  this,  let  us  recall  the  say¬ 
ing  that  I  have  already  quoted,  which 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  Jeremy 
Bentham,  ”  In  order  to  love  mankind, 
we  must  not  expect  too  much  from 
them.”  And  let  us  remember  that 
Archbishop  F6n6lon,  one  of  the  most 
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saintly  men  that  ever  lived,  and  whose 
\ery  countenance  bore  such  a  mark  of 
goodness  that  when  he  was  in  a  room 
men  found  they  could  not  desist  from 
looking  at  him,  wrote  to  a  friend  the 
year  before  he  died,  “  I  ask  little  from 
most  men  ;  I  try  to  render  them  much, 
and  to  expect  nothing  in  return,  and  I 
get  very  well  out  of  the  bargain." 
Chamfort  I  will  leave  with  his  sensible 
distinction  between  pride  and  vanity. 

“  A  man,"  he  says,  "  has  advanced  far 
in  the  study  of  morals  who  had  mastered 
the  difference  between  pride  and  vanity. 
The  first  is  lofty,  calm,  immovable ; 
the  second  is  uncertain,  capricious,  un¬ 
quiet.  The  one  adds  to  a  man’s  stat¬ 
ure  ;  the  other  puffs  him  out.  The  one 
is  the  source  of  a  thousand  virtues  ;  the 
other  is  that  of  nearly  all  vices  and  all 
perversities.  There  is  a  kind  of  pride 
in  which  are  included  all  the  command¬ 
ments  of  God  ;  and  a  kind  of  vanity 
which  contains  the  seven  mortal  sins.” 

1  will  say  nothing  of  La  Bru}^re,  by 
far  the  greatest,  broadest,  strongest  of 
French  character- writers,  because  his  is 
not  one  of  the  houses  of  which  you  can 
judge  by  a  brick  or  two  taken  at  ran¬ 
dom.  For  those  in  whom  the  excite¬ 
ments  of  modern  literature  have  not 
burned  up  the  faculty  of  sober  medita¬ 
tion  on  social  man,  La  Bruy^re  must  al¬ 
ways  be  one  of  the  foremost  names. 
Macaulay  somewhere  calls  him  thin. 
But  Macaulay  has  less  ethical  depth, 
and  less  perception  of  ethical  depth, 
than  any  writer  that  ever  lived  with 
equally  brilliant  gifts  in  other  ways  ; 
and  /Ain  is  the  very  last  word  that  de¬ 
scribes  this  admirable  master.  If  one 
seeks  to  measure  how  far  removed  the 
great  classic  moralists  are  from  thin¬ 
ness,  let  him  turn  from  La  Bruy^re  to 
the  inane  subtleties  and  meaningless 
conundrums,  not  worth  answering,  that 
do  duty  for  analysis  of  character  in 
some  modern  American  literature. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  Rivarol,  a  caustic 
wit  of  the  revolutionary  time,  nor  of 
Joubert,  a  writer  of  sayings  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  of  whom  Mr.  M.  Arnold  has  said 
all  that  needs  saying.  He  is  delicate, 
refined,  acute,  but  his  thoughts  were  fos¬ 
tered  in  the  hothouse  of  a  coterie,  and 
have  none  of  the  salt  and  sapid  flavor 
that  comes  to  more  masculine  spirits 
from  active  contact  with  the  world.  1 
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should  prefer  to  close  this  survey  in  the 
sunnier  moral  climate  of  Vauvenargues. 
He  died  140  years  ago,  leaving  a  little 
body  of  maxims  behind  him  which  for 
tenderness,  equanimity,  cheerfulness, 
grace,  sobriety,  and  hope  are  not  sur¬ 
passed  in  prose  literature.  "  One  of 
the  noblest  qualities  in  our  n&ture,"  he 
said,  "  is  that  we  are  able  so  easily  to 
dispense  with  greater  perfection.” 

Magnanimity  owes  no  account  to  prudence 
of  its  motives. 

To  do  great  things  a  man  must  live  as 
though  he  had  never  to  die. 

The  first  days  of  spring  have  less  grace  than 
the  growing  virtue  of  a  young  man. 

You  must  rouse  in  men  a  consciousness  of 
their  own  prudence  and  strength  if  you  would 
raise  their  character. 

Just  as  somebody  else  said,  "  He  who 
despises  mankind  will  never  get  the 
best  out  of  either  others  or  himself." 
The  best  known  of  Vauvenargues’ s  say¬ 
ings,  as  it  is  the  deepest  and  the 
broadest,  is  the  far-reaching  sentence 
that,  "  Great  thoughts  come  from  the 
heart.”  And  this  is  the  truth  that 
shines  out  as  we  watch  the  voyagings  of 
humanity  from  the  "  wide,  gray,  lamp¬ 
less  depths"  of  time.  Those  have  been 
greatest  in  thought  who  have  been  best 
endowed  with  faith,  hope,  sympathy, 
and  the  spirit  of  effort.  And  next  to 
them  come  the  great,  stem,  mournful 
men,  like  Tacitus,  Dante,  Pascal,  who, 
standing  as  far  aloof  from  the  soft  poetic 
dejection  of  some  of  the  moods  of 
Shelley  or  Keats,  as  from  the  savage 
fury  of  Swift,  watch  with  a  prophet’s 
indignation  the  heedless  waste  of  faculty 
and  opportunity,  the  triumph  of  paltry 
motive  and  paltry  aim — as  if  we  were 
the  flies  of  a  summer  noon — which  do 
more  than  any  active  malignity  to  dis¬ 
tort  the  great  lines,  and  to  weaken  or  to 
frustrate  the  strong  and  healthy  parts  of 
human  nature. 

For  practical  purposes  all  these  com¬ 
plaints  of  man  are  of  as  little  avail  as 
Johnson  found  the  complaint  that  of  the 
globe  so  large  a  space  should  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  uninhabitable  ocean,  encum¬ 
bered  by  naked  mountains,  lost  under 
barren  sands,  scorched  by  perpetual 
heat  or  petrified  by  perpetual  frost,  and 
so  small  a  space  be  left  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fruits,  the  pasture  of  cattle,  and 
the  accommodation  of  men.  When  we 
have  deducted,  said  Johnson,  all  the 
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time  that  is  absorbed  in  sleep,  or  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  other  demands  of  na¬ 
ture,  or  the  inevitable  requirements  of 
social  intercourse,  all  that  is  torn  from 
us  by  violence  of  disease,  or  impercep¬ 
tibly  stolen  from  us  by  languor,  we  may 
realize  of  how  small  a  portion  of  our 
time  we  are  truly  masters.  And  the 


same  consideration  of  the  ceaseless  and 
natural  preoccupations  of  men  in  the 
daily  struggle  will  reconcile  the  wise 
man  to  all  the  disappointments,  delays, 
shortcomings  of  the  world,  without  shak¬ 
ing  the  firmness  of  his  own  faith,  or 
the  intrepidity  of  his  own  purpose. — 
Budget. 
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We  wish  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  when 
he  next  lectures,  would  relax  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  his  effort  to  improve  the  world 
by  making  it  agree  with  him,  and  tell  us, 
with  his  reasons,  his  grounds  for  think¬ 
ing  that  human  life  will  become  more 
and  more  urban.  We  agree  with  him 
fully,  though  we  are  of  those  who  deeply 
regret  the  change,  who  are  impatient  of 
cities  as  places  of  residence,  and  who  see 
in  the  severance  between  men  and  Na¬ 
ture,  and  in  the  loss  of  the  old  restful 
and  placid  life,  the  germs  of  new  and 
abundant  evils  to  mankind.  Still,  we 
agree  with  him,  and  pending  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  perform  the  task,  we  are  impelled 
to  say,  shortly,  why.  We  cannot  see  any 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  tendency 
of  the  human  race  to  aggregate  itself  in 
clusters  of  houses  built  close  together, 
which  has  manifested  itself  from  the 
very  dawn  of  history,  should  be  ap¬ 
proaching  its  end,  or  ,has  produced  its 
most  prodigious  results.  Why,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  should  not  London,  which  we 
think  so  overgrown,  grow  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely  bigger  ?  London  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  for  centuries,  and  is  now  growing  at 
such  a  rate  that  it  adds  to  itself  a  popu¬ 
lation  as  great  as  that  of  Norwich  every 
year,  or,  say,  750,000  every  ten  years. 
If  it  goes  on  in  this  way  for  another  cen¬ 
tury,  it  will  contain  eleven  millions  of 
people,  which  seems  somehow  to  every¬ 
body  to  be  absurd  ;  but  nobody  will  tell 
us  precisely  why  it  is  absurd,  or  what  is 
to  be  the  ultimate  checking  force.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  will  not  be  a  legal  one.  The 
notion  of  our  forefathers  that  the  growth 
of  London  should  be  stopped  by  law  has 
long  since  been  abandoned,  not  only  as 
impracticable,  but  as  an  unjust  interfer¬ 
ence  with  ordinary  human  liberty.  If  a 
man  likes  to  live  in  London,  and  will 
pay  his  taxes  and  behave  properly  while 


he  lives  there,  to  prevent  him,  or  still 
more  to  expel  him,  seems  a  wantonness 
of  oppression.  Nobody  nowada>s  would 
vote  for  such  a  law,  or  obey  it  if  passed. 
Certainly,  also,  the  growth  will  not  be 
stopped  by  any  physical  cause.  We  talk 
of  want  of  room,  but  London  is  not  built 
up  to  half  the  height  in  the  air  of  Paris, 
or  New  York,  or  Old  Edinburgh,  and 
has  quantities  of  building-space  all 
round  it.  The  Northern  suburbs  can 
be  spread  out  five  miles  in  a  direct  line 
before  they  are  out  of  omnibus-reach  ; 
the  West  can  expand  for  nearly  as  many 
miles  ;  and  Eastward,  miles  of  cheap 
land  invite  the  builder.  Even  in  the 
South  the  density  might  be  tripled,  and 
then  not  exceed  the  density  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith’s  most  Conservative  of  bor¬ 
oughs,  which  is  not  so  crammed  as  to  be 
a  scandal.  Eight  millions  or  more  could 
certainly  be  housed  before  any  one  per¬ 
ceived  that  distances  had  become  im¬ 
practicable,  and  the  contrivances  for 
overcoming  them  are  multiplying  fast. 
The  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
trict  Railways  have  not  half  enough  feed¬ 
ers  yet,  and  electric  trams  and  omnibuses 
already  promise  to  relieve  us  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  providing  horses  and  storing 
forage  for  them.  The  special  habit  of 
London,  too,  which  is  not  so  much  to 
add  street  to  street  as  city  to  city,  di¬ 
minishes  the  difficulty  of  distance,  each 
city  or  quartier  remaining  for  many  of 
the  purposes  of  life — for  indispensable 
shopping,  for  instance,  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  food — a  self-contained  entity, 
with  everything  absolutely  essential  to 
life  procurable  within  its  own  circuit. 
The  difficulty  of  room  does  not  exist, 
and  that  of  distance  will,  as  it  has  done 
hitherto,  gradually  disappear,  while  that 
of  food,  enormous  as  it  looks,  is  probably 
quite  imaginary.  Nothing  can,  it  is 
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true,  be  conceived  that  is  primd  facie 
more  improbable,  or  even  monstrous, 
than  that  twelve,  or  even  eight  millions 
of  people  should  dwell  together  on  land 
which,  because  of  their  houses,  can  grow 
nothing  ;  but  still,  four  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  already  do  it,  and  do  not  suffer.  If 
they  can  be  fed  from  outside,  so  can 
three  times  their  number,  the  increase 
only  requiring  more  railway  trucks,  more 
carts,  mote  steamers,  and  more  hands, 
all  of  which  are  forthcoming  in  profusion. 
The  idea  that  the  means  of  intercom¬ 
munication  may  be  overtaxed  has  in  it 
very  little  reason.  London  in  r83o  con¬ 
tained  a  million-and-a-half  of  people, 
and  as  yet  not  a  railway  brought  so  much 
as  a  potato  to  the  city.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  every  increase  of  population 
makes  London  easier  to  feed  by  making 
it  a  more  certain  as  well  as  profitable 
market,  and  thus  increasing  the  perma¬ 
nent  number  and  improving  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  those  who  live  by  supplying 
its  necessities.  The  supplies  of  food 
must,  no  doubt,  come  from  a  distance  ; 
but  then,  so  do  the  supplies  of  all  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  storage  of  corn,  meat,  and 
vegetables  near  London  is  not  more 
difficult  than  their  storage  anywhere 
else.  Nothing  in  time  of  peace  adjusts 
itself  like  the  food-supply  of  a  great 
city,  and  there  is  not,  that  we  can  re¬ 
member,  in  modern  history  a  clearly 
proved  instance  of  a  dangerous  falling 
short.  The  preposterous  **  Law  of  the 
Maximum,”  in  1793,  did,  it  is  true, 
nearly  starve  Paris  for  some  months  ; 
but  the  people  still  had  bread,  and  the 
moment  the  law  was  abolished,  the  sup¬ 
plies  became  as  ample  as  before.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  war  or  insurrection  could  impede 
the  working  of  the  mechanism  in  Lon¬ 
don.  As  to  water,  the  supply  could  be 
tripled  with  ease,  either,  as  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  suggests,  by  stealing  a  lake  from 
Westmoreland  or  Wales,  or  by  construct¬ 
ing  a  lake  of  our  own — a  reservoir  huge 
as  a  tank  in  Tanjore — in  some  spot 
where  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  and  rivulets 
easily  collected.  As  to  health,  we  doubt 
very  greatly  if  a  high  death-rate  will  pre¬ 
vent  crowding  in  London  any  more  than 
in  Naples  ;  but  there  will  be  no  high 
death-rate.  No  spot  can  be  more  crowd¬ 
ed  than  Marjlebone,  and  Marylebone  is 
healthier  than  most  rural  districts,  and 
might  be  made,  the  hygeists  say,  the 
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healthiest  spot  to  die  in  in  the  world,  the 
death-rate  being  brought  down  to  12  or 
13  per  1,000.  Fogs  would  be  blacker, 
no  doubt,  in  a  city  so  terribly  extended  ; 
but  fogs  only  kill  the  aged,  and  the 
energy  of  an  epidemic  does  not  depend 
upon  the  size  of  a  city.  London  is  not 
half  so  liable  to  cholera  as,  say,  Ply¬ 
mouth  ;  and  with  every  grand  increase, 
say,  of  half-a-million,  shows  a  greater 
tendency  to  immunity  from  ravaging 
disease. 

It  seems  to  us  that  only  one  of  two 
causes  could  materially  check  the  growth 
of  London,  and  that  neither  of  them  is 
likely  to  occur.  If  the  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  livelihood  became  few,  there  must, 
of  course,  be  decay  ;  but  what  sign  is 
there  of  such  a  change  ?  The  volume 
of  British  trade  does  not  diminish,  but 
only  the  rate  of  profit ;  and  it  is  the  vol¬ 
ume,  not  the  profit,  which  settles  the 
number  of  hands  required.  There  is  no 
centrifugal  tendency  perceptible  remov¬ 
ing  commerce  from  the  centre  to  the  out- 
ports,  and  the  amount  of  manufactuting 
business  does  not  diminish.  On  the 
contrary,  all  manufactures  not  depend¬ 
ent  on  cheap  coal  tend  toward  London, 
where  the  supply  of  labor,  and  especially 
female  labor,  is  always  redundant,  where 
strikes  are  difficult  to  organize,  and 
v.’here  raw  material  of  every  kind  is  pro¬ 
curable  at  the  shortest  notice.  So  also 
does  the  depot  business  arising  from  the 
fact  that  London  is  the  banking-house 
of  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  the  place 
where  everything  may  be  most  safely 
stored  and  most  readily  sold  for  cash. 
These  causes,  which  have  filled  East 
London,  must  continue  to  work  while 
quiet  is  maintained  ;  and  there  is  no 
proof  as  yet  that  quiet  will  be  seriously 
disturbed.  The  vastness  of  London, 
which  alarms  so  many  speculators  on 
social  problems,  has  as  yet  tended  only 
to  increase  order,  first  by  enlarging  the 
industrial  army,  which  can  never  desire 
disturbance  ;  and  secondly,  by  impress¬ 
ing  the  imagination  of  ruling  men,  who 
even  now  rather  exaggerate  than  mini¬ 
mize  the  effect  of  a  successful  London 
riot.  The  difficulty  of  the  unemployed 
is,  no  doubt,  a  serious  one  ;  but  we 
think  it  will  be  found,  in  the  long-run, 
that  the  concentration  of  labor  will  in¬ 
crease  rather  than  diminish  the  facilities 
of  affording  relief,  while  it  is  certain  that 
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London  develops  charity  as  no  other 
place  in  the  world  does.  We  are  afraid 
to  quote  the  figures,  lest  we  should  be 
deluged  with  letters,  but  we  have  had 
before  us  evidence  that  London  gives 
away,  population  for  population,  more 
than  double  what  is  given  by  any  Eng¬ 
lish  city,  and  fourfold  what  is  given  by 
any  city  of  the  Continent.  Finally,  what 
is  to  diminish  the  great  cause  of  the 
growth  of  London — its  attractiveness  as 
a  social  centre  ?  The  present  writer  is 
one  of  those  who,  though  condemned  to 
live  in  London,  do  not  feel  its  attractive¬ 
ness,  wearying  always  of  the  mental 
pressure  caused  by  the  mere  existence 
of  such  multitudes  ;  but  the  infinite  ma¬ 
jority  do  feel  it.  Every  month,  the  most 
energetic,  the  most  active,  the  most 
hopeful  men  in  the  villages  and  the  little 
towns  emigrate  to  London,  where  life  is 
lively,  and  the  streets  are  full,  and  the 
individual  is  unwatched  yet  secure,  and 
there  is  an  off  chance,  however  remote, 
for  every  man  ;  and  they  never  leave  it 
again.  One  would  not  think  the  smaller 
streets,  which  in  London  are  so  unin¬ 
telligibly  squalid,  were  very  attractive  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  to  a  majority  of 
their  residents,  life  anywhere  else  seems 
almost  unbearably  insipid,  and  that  a 
village  favorite  once  submerged  in  that 
whirlpool,  is  lost  to  that  village  forever¬ 
more.  The  immigrants  may  not  prosper 
as  a  body,  but  they  must  prosper  in  great 
numbers.  The  present  writer,  living  a 
year  or  two  ago  in  an  out-of-the-way 
village  in  South  England,  with  less  than 
twelve  hundred  people  in  it,  was  startled 
to  find  that  a  Bank  Holiday  brought  to 
it  forty  visitors,  all  sons  of  artisans, 
petty  shopkeepers,  and  laborers,  all  well 


clothed,  all  in  their  own  judgment  get¬ 
ting  on,”  and  all  able  to  throw  away  a 
railway-fare  for  three  hundred  miles,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  wives 
and  sweethearts,  just  to  see  their  kins¬ 
folks'  faces  once  a  year.  Every  one  of 
those  men  felt  raised  in  the  scale  of  be¬ 
ing  by  having  become  a  Londoner,  and 
they  ate  but  samples  of  those  who,  on 
the  same  day,  were  pouring  into  the 
twenty  thousand  parishes  and  hamlets 
of  the  country.  This  disposition  to  ap¬ 
preciate  London  has  groWn  all  through 
the  writer's  lifetime,  and  is  growing  still, 
until  it  has  become,  with  many  of  the 
few  who  return,  a  positive  disease,  a 
nostalgia,  as  it  were,  reversed.  It  is  as 
keen  as  the  sentiment  of  Parisians,  which 
is  a  passion,  and  it  increases  with  every 
development  of  education,  not  unnatur¬ 
ally,  for  the  first  result  of  education  is 
to  make  one  percipient  of  dulness.  The 
consciousness  of  the  rural  classes  has 
awakened  to  the  monotony  as  well  as  to 
the  comparative  hopelessness  of  their 
lives,  and  the  passion  for  ”  town"  is 
slowly  emptying  many  a  country-side, 
rendering  them,  we  may  add,  far  pleaS^ 
anter  places  to  those  for  whom  seclusion 
and  silence  have  their  charms.  The 
dreamers  think  that  a  peasant  tenure  will 
cure  that  disposition  ;  but  though  we 
are  on  their  side  for  other  reasons,  we 
doubt  their  judgment  upon  this,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  with  increasing  cultivation  the 
indraft  of  London,  due  to  its  attractive¬ 
ness,  will  be  found  stronger  and  strong¬ 
er,  till  in  1980  our  great-grandchildren 
will  smile  to  think  that  when  London 
was  comparatively  a  village,  with  only 
four  millions  of  people  in  it,  it  was 
thought  an  overgrown  place. — Spectator, 
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The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin. 

Including  an  Autobiographical  Chapter. 

Edited  by  his  Son,  Francis  Darwin.  In  two 
'•  volumes.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  Co. 

No  book  published  for  a  long  time  has 
evoked  the  profound  attention  and  interest 
which  has  been  called  out  by  this  work.  In 
his  class  Charles  Darwin  ranks  among  the  very 
greatest  minds  of  the  century,  and  certainly 
no  other  mind,  not  even  that  of  Humboldt, 
has  wrought  such  profound  effects  on  the 


thought,  science,  and  philosophy  of  his  age. 
In  many  ways  he  has  revolutionized  science, 
and  introduced  a  new  phase  into  the  conditions 
of  religious  and  philosophical  opinion.  The 
doctrine  of  evolution  as  the  fundamental  law 
of  biology,  which,  however  guessed  at  before, 
was  crystallized  and  formulated  by  his  splen¬ 
did  labors  so  as  to  have  become  the  generally 
accepted  canon  by  the  wisest  thinkers  of  the 
world,  has  spread  in  parallel  directions  Into 
other  fundamental  divisions  of  intellectual  re- 
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search,  and  has  been  accepted  as  the  key  to 
unlock  many  of  the  most  difficult  and  recondite 
problems.  That  to  his  marvellous  intellectual 
powers  should  be  added  a  character  of  such 
guileless  charm  and  almost  boyish  simplicity 
was  a  union  making  up  a  personality  fascinat¬ 
ing  beyond  all  ordinary  measure.  Darwin’s 
letters,  in  their  tone  and  temperament,  are  such 
as  might  have  been  written  by  a  great,  rollick¬ 
ing,  overgrown  boy,  except  where  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  persisting  ill-health,  which  for  at 
least  thirty  years  made  him  almost  an  invalid, 
takes  the  brightness  from  his  high  spirits.  The 
victim  of  chronic  difficulties,  which  probably 
had  their  origin  in  the  almost  continual  sea¬ 
sickness  which  afflicted  him  during  the  voyage 
of  the  Beagle,  Mr.  Darwin  never  permitted 
his  health  to  interfere  with  bis  working  activ¬ 
ity,  but  went  on  “  without  haste,  without  rest,” 
to  the  accomplishment  of  grand  results  and  a 
ripe  old  age,  till  he  died  in  the  fulness  of  years, 
a  household  word  in  every  nation  throughout 
the  world  where  literature  and  science  are 
honored.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
one  life  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  more 
deeply  impressed  and  modified  contemporary 
(bought. 

Erasmus  Darwin,  his  grandfather,  was  poet 
and  naturalist,  and,  strange  to  say,  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  doctrine  of  evolutiot) '  which  it 
was  Charles  Darwin’s  mission  to.  make  the 
main  corner  stone  of  contemporary  ircience. 
The  latter’s  father  was  an  eminent.  physiciari, 
who,  though  not  distinguished  by  marked 
scientific  tastes  or  talent,  was  of  extraordinary 
skill  in  his  profession,  in  which  he  amassed  a 
fortune,  whereby  his  son  in  after  years  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  experimental  labors  with¬ 
out  the  worry  of  that  bread-and-butter  ques¬ 
tion,  which  has  so  often  been  the  bade  of  intel¬ 
lectual  workers.  Born  at  Shrewsbury,  in  i8og, 
the  boyhood  of  Charles  Darwin  was  in  no  way 
notable.  He  was  not  specially  fond  of  books, 
nor  in  any  way  noted  as  a  boyish  phenom¬ 
enon.  His  notable  characteristics  were  his 
love  of  out-of-doors,  bis  passion  for  field- 
sports,  and  his  fondness  for  birds,  animals,  in¬ 
sects,  etc.— -everything  that  flies, 'walks,  or 
swims.  This  devotion  to  natural  bfstory  was, 
perhaps,  the  dominant  trait  of  his  youth,  as  it 
was,  indeed,  of  his  life.  But  aside  from  this 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  his  remarkable 
career.  He  spent  two  years  at’'Edinburgh, 
where  he  studied  medicine  in  a  half-hearted 
way,  and  got  some  smattering  of  science,  and 
he  was  afterward  in  residence  at'  Cambridge 
for  three  years.  He  took  bis  degree,  but 
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frankly  confesses  that  his  time  was  practically 
wasted  as  far  as  the  academical  studies  were 
concerned.  The  principal  stimulus  to  his  mind 
was  that  habit  of  observation  and  collecting 
natural  history  specimens,  which  absorbed  his 
moments  of  leisure.  It  was  during  his  last 
years  at  Cambridge  that  his  mind  was  stirred 
to  a  clear  vision  of  his  vocation  in  life.  This, 
he  tells  us,  was  determined  by  reading  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  “  Personal  Narrative,”  and  Sir  J.  Her- 
schel’s  “  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Natural 
Philosophy.” 

The  turning-point  in  Darwin’s  life  was  his 
appointment  as  naturalist  on  the  expedition  of 
the  Beagle,  which,  under  the  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Fitzroy,  R.  N.,  sailed  on  a  five  years’  ex¬ 
pedition  around  the  world,  for  the  purposes  of 
completing  the  work  of  triangulation  for  the 
meridian  and  of  deep-sea  dredging.  This 
gave  our  young  scientist  the  best  of  all  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  research  in  geology  and  palaeontol¬ 
ogy,  as  well  as  in  biology  and  natural  history, 
as  the  ship  made  lengthy  stops  at  different 
ports  and  lands,  and  carried  out  an  extensive 
exploration  among  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Darwin  labored  with  indefatigable  zeal  in  these 
various  directions,  and  it  was  his  study  of  the 
giant  fossils  of  South  America,  belonging  to 
the  Edentata  of  the  early  tertiary  epoch,  which 
first  shed  a  bright  light  on  the  dawning  idea  of 
the  evolution  of  life  that  was  to  take  possession 
of  his  intellectual  labors.  These  five  years  of 
pleasure  and  labor,  for  they  were  both  in  an 
eminent  degree,  in  spite  of  his  sufferings  from 
mal-de-mer,  from  which,  he  tells  us,  he  hardly 
ever  knew  any  relief  when  at  sea,  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  wonderful  career.  During 
his  absence  his  letters,  communications,  and 
collections,  sent  home  from  time  to  time,  ex¬ 
cited  much  attention,  and  scientific  men  in 
England  prophesied  that  he  was  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  time- 
how  great,  of  course,  no  one  could  then  say, 
for  he  had  not  yet  developed  in  any  notable 
degree  that  magnificent  power  of  generaliza¬ 
tion  and  scientific  imagination  which  made 
Darwin  in  the  realm  of  knowledge  what 
Shakespeare  was  in  the  realm  of  poetry. 

On  returning  to  England  in  1836,  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  began  at  once  to  work  on  the  material 
which  his  five  years  of  research,  collecting,  and 
observation  had  given  him.  He  became  one 
of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  published  his  “  Journal  of  Trav¬ 
els,”  his  ”  Geological  Observations,”  and  the 
”  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle.”  All 
of  these  books  excited  curious  attention,  but  it 
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was  the  second  of  them  which  gave  the  author 
the  first  taste  of  the  fame  that  was  afterward 
to  be  his  in  such  an  eminent  measure.  The 
theory  of  the  coralline  formation  which  he 
promulgated  at  once  stirred  up  an  extraor* 
dinary  controversy,  and  though  some  distin¬ 
guished  scientists  remained  obdurate  in  oppo¬ 
sition,  his  views  were  rapidly  adopted,  even 
by  those  whose  reputations  had  been  largely 
built  up  on  a  totally  different  hypothesis. 
Among  these  was  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  even  then 
noted  as  the  leading  geologist  of  Great  Britain, 
who  became  at  once  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
new  theory.  This  view,  involving  the  gradual 
and  steady  subsidence  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
bottom,  not  only  explained  the  coral  islands 
in  the  most  satisfactory  way,  but  helped  to 
solve  other  scientific  diflficulties  which  had 
greatly  perplexed  geologists. 

Mr.  Darwin  married  his  cousin.  Miss  Wedg¬ 
wood,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  founder  of  the 
Etruria  Pottery  Works,  in  1839,  and  after  three 
years  further  spent  in  London,  retired  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  Down,  where  he  bought  a 
property.  Always  struggling  against  ill-health, 
the  London  climate  did  not  agree  with  him, 
and  even  in  the  pure  air  and  retirement  of 
Down,  where  he  was  free  from  all  social  ex¬ 
actions,  it  was  only  by  the  most  systematic 
habits  and  great  watchfulness  that  he  was  able 
to  go  through  the  schedule  of  work  which  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself.  In  1846  he  began 
to  work  on  cirripedia,  the  cirripeds  being  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  ocean  shells,  and  spent 
eight  years  on  the  two  large  volumes,  which  he 
ultimately  published.  Darwin  humorously 
says  that  he  believes  he  was  the  Professor 
Long  introduced  by  Bulwer  in  one  of  his  novels, 
who  had  written  two  huge  volumes  on  limpets. 

It  was  in  1854  that  he  began  to  work  seri¬ 
ously  on  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  great 
subject  of  the  transmutation  of  species,  and  to 
fully  working  up  the  vast  material  he  had  col¬ 
lected.  Since  returning  to  England  he  had 
carefully  collected  facts  bearing  in  any  way  on 
the  variation  of  animals  and  plants  under 
domestication  and  nature.  He  had  perceived 
that  selection  was  the  key-stone  of  man’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  making  useful  races  of  animals  and 
plants.  To  apply  the  principle  of  selection  to 
organisms  living  in  a  state  of  nature  was  the 
difficulty.  A  clew  to  the  solution  he  got  from 
“  Malthus  on  Population.”  which  he  had  been 
reading  for  amusement.  The  truth  then  struck 
him  that  as  observation  shows  that  a  struggle 
for  existence  everywhere  goes  on  among  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants,  favorable  variations  would 
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tend  to  be  preserved  and  unfavorable  ones  to 
be  destroyed.  This  would  result  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  species.  He  apprehended  with 
delight  that  here  was  the  working  theory,  and 
on  applying  it  to  the  immense  collection  of 
facts  and  phenomena  in  his  possession,  he 
found  that  they  grouped  themselves  around  it 
as  symmetrically  and  obediently  to  law  as  do 
the  iron  filings  about  a  powerful  magnet. 
Early  in  1856  he  was  advised  by  Lyell  to  elab¬ 
orate  his  theory  for  publication.  This  was 
hastened  by  the  reception  of  an  essay  by  Wal¬ 
lace,  then  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  ”  On  the 
Tendency  of  Varieties  to  Depart  Indefinitely 
from  the  Original  Type,”  which  contained  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  views.  Mr.  Darwin,  on  con¬ 
sultation  with  his  friends,  hastened  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  own  work,  as  he  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  entitled  to  the  credit  of  priority  in  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  the  new  views,  and  had  Wallace’s 
essay  published  simultaneously  with  bis  own. 
The  theory,  however,  was  only  given  by  Dar¬ 
win  then  in  abstract.  It  was  not  till  1859  that 
the  “Origin  of  Species,”  substantially  as  we 
have  it  to-day,  was  given  to  the  world.  It  was 
an  extraordinary  success  from  the  first,  and 
was  speedily  translated  into  every  European 
language.  Darwin’s  fame  then  became  the 
possession  of  the  world.  He  tells  us  that  *'  The 
success  of  the  ‘  Origin  *  may,  I  think,  be  attrib¬ 
uted  in  large  part  to  my  having  written  two 
condensed  sketches,  and  to  my  finally  having 
abstracted  a  much  larger  ms.,  which  was  in 
itself  an  abstract.  By  this  means  I  was  en¬ 
abled  to  select  the  more  striking  facts  and  con¬ 
clusions.  I  had  also  during  many  years  fol¬ 
lowed  a  golden  rule— namely,  that  whenever  a 
published  fact,  a  new  observation  or  thought 
came  across  me  which  was  opposed  to  my  gen¬ 
eral  results,  to  make  a  memorandum  of  it 
without  fail  and  at  once  ;  for  I  had  found  by 
experience  that  such  facts  and  thoughts  were 
far  more  apt  to  escape  from  the  memory  than 
favorable  ones.  Owing  to  this  habit  very  few 
objections  were  raised  against  my  views  which 
I  had  not  at  least  noticed  and  attempted  to 
answer.”  Thus  the  views  which  had  begun  to 
dimly  shape  themselves  in  Darwin’s  mind  in 
1839  saw  the  light  fully  and  symmetrically 
shaped  in  1859.  Though  he  published  many 
papers  in  scientific  journals,  his  second  great 
book  was  not  finished  till  1868,  when  it  was 
given  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  “  Varia¬ 
tion  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestica¬ 
tion,”  covering,  of  course,  in  greater  detail 
much  of  the  ground  rapidly  glanced  at  in  the 
“  Origin.” 
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In  1871,  "  The  Descent  of  Man,**  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  same  train  of  observation  and 
reasoning,  was  published.  This  was  the  labor 
of  three  years,  spent  in  arranging  and  digesting 
the  contents  of  his  vast  storehouse  of  material. 
Already  in  the  **  Origin  of  Species**  he  had 
expressed  his  opinion  that  by  the  work  “  light 
would  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  man  and  his 
history.**  After  this  appeared  at  intervals  of 
a  year  or  two,  **  Expression  of  Emotions  in 
Men  and  Animals,'*  **  Insectivorous  Plants,** 
**  Effects  of  Cross  and  Self-Fertilization  in  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,**  **  Different  Forms  of 
Flowers,**  “  Fertilization  of  Orchids,**  “  Power 
of  Movement  in  Plants**  (written  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  his  son) ;  and.  finally,  in  1881,  **  The 
Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through  the 
Action  of  Worms.** 

During  the  last  thirty  years  of  Darwin*s  life 
there  was  a  curious  change  in  his  intellectual 
habits  and  tastes.  In  earlier  years  he  had  been 
a  keen  and  sympathetic  lover  of  poetry,  music, 
and  the  fine  arts.  He  lost  his  pleasure  in  these 
as  his  mind  became  absorbed  in  working  out 
his  great  generalizations,  and  even  Shakespeare 
became  dull  to  him.  He  remained  very  fond 
of  novels,  however,  to  the  last,  and  makes  a 
maive  remark,  that  a  law  ought  to  be  passed 
against  those  that  end  badly.  The  explanation 
of  this  curious  change  is  not  far  to  seek.  Tor¬ 
tured  by  ill-health,  and  all  the  vital  energies  of 
his  brain  absorbed  in  purely  scientific  research 
and  reasoning,  he  revolted  in  his  hours  of  rest 
from  any  literature  which  stimulated  thinking. 
Only  books  which  amused  and  distracted  his 
mind  had  any  charm  for  him. 

Aside  from  the  formal  account  of  Darwin*s 
life,  given  in  the  autobiographical  section,  and 
the  memoirs  by  members  of  his  family,  his 
letters  are  delightful.  As  revelations  in  the 
study  of  his  career  they  are  of  great  value,  as 
they  show  the  growth  of  his  views  and  the 
various  influences  which  shaped  him.  But, 
putting  this  out  of  the  question,  they  are 
almost  as  charming  in  the  literary  sense  as  the 
recently  published  letters  of  Thackeray.  Sim¬ 
ple,  joyous,  or  sad,  as  the  case  may  be,  at 
times  overflowing  with  animal  spirits,  reflect¬ 
ing  every  mood  with  transparent  clearness, 
they  are  fascinating  confessions  of  a  great, 
noble,  simple-hearted  man.  They  easily  teach 
us  to  love  him  as  a  man  no  less  than  his 
works  teach  us  to  bow  before  him  as  one  of 
the  world*s  master  minds.  “  The  Life  and 
Letters’*  is  a  book  calculated  to  charm  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  care  but  little  for  science, 
per  se,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  very  widely  read 
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among  those  who  are  interested  in  literature. 
The  work  is  neatly  published  in  two  volumes, 
though  the  English  edition  was  in  three. 

English  Colonies  in  America.  Vol.  II. 

The  Puritan  Colonies.  In  two  volumes. 

By  J.  A.  Doyle,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls* 

College,  Oxford.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt 
Co. 

This  is  the  second  section  of  Mr.  Doyle*8 
important  work,  the  first  having  been  devoted 
to  “  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Carolinas.** 
The  study  of  the  forces  which  moulded  life, 
events,  and  government  in  New  England 
touches  so  many  remote  and  subtle  agencies, 
facts  so  serious  in  the  controversy  which  they 
involve,  that  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the 
historian  has  found  two  volumes  necessary  to 
what  one  volume  seemed  sufficient  for.  The 
forthcoming  volumes  (to  complete  the  series) 
will  be  devoted  to  New  York  and  the  Quaker 
colonies,  and  to  the  whole  body  of  the  colonies 
under  the  first  two  Georges.  In  the  latter  he 
will  treat,  he  tells  us,  of  the  relations  which 
existed  between  the  colonies  and  the  English 
Government  A  hasty  reading  of  this  most 
elaborate  and  interesting  study  of  Puritan  life 
under  the  colonial  regime  does  not  justify  us  in 
entering  into  its  merits  at  length.  The 
Eclectic  hopes  at  an  early  date  to  speak  more 
fully  of  it  Mr.  Doyle  seems  to  have  been 
most  thorough  and  conscientious  in  consulting 
authorities  specially  original,  and  to  have 
formed  his  judgments  with  all  due  care.  The 
historic  style  is  clear,  polished,  compact,  and 
weighty — a  model  for  the  more  serious  ideal 
of  historical  writing.  Mr.  Doyle*s  purpose  is 
not  simply  to  make  a  brilliant  or  graphic  pres¬ 
entation  of  that  series  of  events  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  which  were  both  dramatic  and  pregnant 
with  great  results  in  the  future,  loaded  with 
the  fundamental  principles  whose  working  has 
moulded  the  evolution  of  the  republic.  The 
instinct  for  veracity  is  ever  at  the  helm,  and 
be  is  even  more  desirous  of  tracing  underlying 
causes,  motives,  and  spiritual  factors  than  of 
depicting  their  public  manifesutions  in  brilliant 
colors  or  bold  outline.  The  graphic  element, 
however,  is  not  altogether  wanting,  and  there 
is  at  times  a  lively  and  spirited  movement, 
which  lightens  up  the  author’s  philosophical 
gravity.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  good 
judges  will  welcome  this  book  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  American  history. 

The  Life  op  George  Washington  Studied 
Anew.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Author 
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of  A  Man  Without  a  Country,"  “  Ten 

Times  One  is  Ten,”  etc.  New  York  and 

London  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

Mr.  Hale  appears  to  have  marked  talent  and 
taste  for  biographical  studies,  and  certainly  he 
has  original  and  independent  views,  which  are 
always  offered  with  refreshing  vivacity  and 
"  go."  As  he  tells  us,  the  absurd  habit  of  dei¬ 
fying  Washington,  and  of  surrounding  him 
with  a  sublime  and  unapproachable  moral 
mystery,  has  so  clouded  his  portrait  in  the 
minds  of  men  that  it  is  very  diflScult  for  them 
to  grasp  it.  The  biographer  sets  to  work  to 
dissipate  this  halo,  which  gleams  like  an  aurora 
borealis  shining  in  a  polar  sky,  and  to  penetrate 
to  the  warm,  throbbing  humanity  imprisoned 
behind  the  semblance  of  this  historic  iceberg. 
General  Washington  was  pre-eminently  human 
through  and  through,  passionate,  hot-blooded, 
and  full  of  indomitable  force,  and  not  the  piece 
of  austere,  cold-blooded  perfection  which  all 
the  biographers,  from  Jared  Sparks,  the  father 
of  lies  on  the  subject,  down,  have  so  carefully 
limned.  Mr.  Hale  rides  at  the  subject  like  an 
old  knight-errant,  lance  in  rest,  and  clad  in 
armor  of  proof.  He  certainly  manages  to  find 
no  end  of  joints  in  the  mail  of  his  historic  an¬ 
tagonists. 

The  narrative  has  been  written  from  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  all  authorities  attainable,  and 
sketches  Washington’s  career  from  childhood. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Hale’s  record, 
for  the  story  is  known  to  every  one  in  its  main 
outlines.  He  certainly  finds  ample  proof  for 
the  establishment  of  his  thesis  in  neatly  every 
part  of  his  hero’s  career.  The  immense  prom¬ 
inence  of  Washington  above  the  other  actors 
of  the  Revolutionary  period,  the  tendency  to 
hero-worship  of  the  age  which  immediately 
succeeded  it,  the  somewhat  pompous  and  in¬ 
flated  methods  of  thought  and  writing  which 
characterized  the  period,  and  the  fact  that  such 
a  myth  as  the  Washingtonian  demigod  had 
something  of  a  political  and  historic  value  at 
the  time,  will  suflSciently  account  for  his  apoth¬ 
eosis  and  canonization.  After  a  vivacious  and 
lively  account  of  the  events  of  Washington’s 
life,  Mr.  Hale  sums  up  the  elements  which 
stamped  his  history  as  so  peculiarly  a  triumph  : 
"  This  is  certain,  that  the  eagerness  of  men  to 
believe  that  pure  moral  power  carries  empire 
with  it,  is  the  reason  why  men  study  with  per¬ 
sonal  interest  the  life  and  character  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  His  success  seems  to  be  the  triumph 
of  humanity.  In  his  success  men  believe  that 
they  will  not  for  any  length  of  time  be  given 
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over  to  the  sway  of  men  who  are  merely  intel¬ 
lectual  tricksters  or  giants  of  physical  force. 
Men  agree  to  honor  Washington  because  in 
his  life  they  think  they  have  a  demonstration 
that  right  makes  might."  All  this  other,  all 
other  historians,  in  fact,  have  asserted.  But 
Mr.  Hale  differs  in  that  he  makes  this  con¬ 
summate  moral  force  and  dignity  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  consistent  with  the  faults  of  ardent  pas¬ 
sion,  hot  blood,  quick  temper,  and,  at  times, 
bitter  prejudice. 

Richard  Lepsius.  A  Biography.  By  Georg 

Ebers.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Zoe 

Dana  Underhill.  With  Frontispiece.  New 

York  ;  William  S.  Gottsberger. 

The  name  of  Lepsius,  when  we  group  all  the 
facts  that  enter  into  his  greatness  as  an  Egyp¬ 
tologist,  easily  stands  at  the  head.  Those  who 
have  succeeded  him — Brugsch,  Mariette,  Mas- 
pero,  and  others— have  built  up  their  success 
on  his  colossal  labors,  and  he  may  be  called 
the  father  of  Egyptian  archaeology  and  history. 
After  Champollion’s  solution  of  the  mystery 
of  the  hieratic  character  by  the  reading  of  the 
Rosetta  stone  inscriptions  brought  to  Paris  from 
the  Napoleonic  Expedition,  the  field  was  open 
for  the  man  when  he  came,  a  rich,  mighty, 
virgin  field,  uncultivated,  and  of  bountless 
wealth.  The  few  spasmodic  attempts  made 
before  Lepsius  bent  his  energies  to  this  life 
work  were  of  little  value.  Before  he  made  bis 
first  journey  to  Egypt,  in  1842,  with  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Expedition,  he  had  already  made  such 
study  of  Egyptian  history  and  the  hieroglyphics 
as  was  possible  away  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
His  labors  had  commanded  the  admiration  of 
such  men  as  Humboldt  and  Bunsen,  and  it 
was  largely  through  their  influence  that  Lep¬ 
sius  received  his  appointment.  During  bis 
long  stay  in  Egypt  Lepsius  reconstructed  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Misraim  substantially  as 
it  stands  accepted  now. 

We  cannot  enter  into  a  sketch  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  scholar  and  traveller’s  work-in  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  and  on  the  Sinaitic  penin¬ 
sula.  The  story  is  of  remarkable  interest, 
often  of  dramatic  quality,  for  at  times  he  ran 
serious  dangers.  Ebers’s  little  book  will  be 
found  attractive  reading  by  those  who  care  at 
all  for  the  subject.  Georg  Ebers,  himself  a 
noted  Egyptologist,  the  present  biographer, 
was  himself  trained  in  the  school  of  Lepsius, 
and  was  with  him  during  a  portion  of  his 
Egyptian  sojourn. 
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Macmillan  &  Co.  are  about  to  publish  a 
new  edition  of  J.  R.  Green’s  '  Short  History 
of  the  English  People,”  of  which  we  may  men¬ 
tion  that  more  than  126,000  copies  have  been 
sold  since  its  first  publication  in  1874.  This 
edition  has  been  carefully  revised  throughout 
by  Mrs.  Green,  so  as  to  bring  its  details  into 
harmony  with  the  latest  views  held  by  the 
author,  being  chiefly  those  shown  in  his  larger 
history. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  new  poem,  “  The 
City  of  Dream,”  will  be  published  shortly.  It 
is  a  kind  of  modern  pilgrimage,  written  in 
blank  verse,  and  deals  entirely  with  religious 
and  speculative  problems.  It  is  dedicated  ”  to 
the  Sainted  Spirit  of  John  Bunyan.” 

At  the  desire  of  the  executive  council,  Mr. 
Buchanan  has  agreed  to  write  the  inaugural 
ode  for  the  International  Exhibition  in  Glas¬ 
gow.  The  music  will  be  composed  by  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  and  the  ode  will  be  performed 
chorally  next  April,  on  the  opening  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  bv  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Mr.  Haverfield’s  Mtdtl  of  Syracuse  has 
been  much  praised  by  Professor  Freeman, 
who  has  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  Sicily. 
Noticing  the  map  in  a  contemporary,  he  says  : 
“  We  may  recommend  the  model,  which  really 
gives  a  very  good  idea  of  Syracuse,  and  brings 
out  the  main  features  very  well.” 

In  Lower  Burma,  as  might  have  been  antic¬ 
ipated,  education  has  suffered  considerably, 
owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  in 
recent  years.  During  the  year  1886-87,  for 
which  the  report  has  recently  been  issued,  the 
number  of  pupils  at  primary  schools  wais  43.679 
less  than  in  the  previous  year.  A  great  im¬ 
provement,  however,  has  taken  place  in  the 
indigenous  lay  schools,  and  the  most  remark¬ 
able  feature  of  the  repot  t  is  the  evidence  it 
affords  that  the  monastic  school  — the  oldest, 
and  less  than  fifty  years  ago  the  only,  agent  of 
education  in  the  province — is  fast  giving  way 
to  the  lay  school. 

A  CURIOUS  feature  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  Berars  is  the  management  of  the  board¬ 
ing-houses  of  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
high  schools,  which  is  entrusted  to  the  boarders 
themselves.  Elach  boarding  house  is  under 
the  general  superintendence  of  an  assistant 
master,  but  the  internal  arrangements  are 
managed  by  an  elected  committee  of  the 
boarders,  who  select  a  bead  manager  to  super¬ 
vise  the  work  of  the  others  and  preserve  order. 


The  first  English  daily  paper  published  at 
Berlin  will  make  its  appearance  on  Sunday 
next,  under  the  title  of  the  Morning  News. 

A  SUFFICIENT  St  u  has  been  collected  within 
a  comparatively  very  short  time  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  Heine  monument  at  Dusseldorf, 
which  we  recently  mentioned.  The  sum 
amounts  to  80,000  marks,  of  which  not  less 
than  50,000  marks  have  been  contributed  by 
the  Empress  of  Austria,  who  is  a  great  admirer 
of  the  wit  and  poet. 

A  NUMBER  of  unbound  journals  and  logs  of 
the  Resolution  and  Discovery  during  Captain 
Cook's  last  voyage  have  recently  been  found 
at  the  Record  Office,  where  they  have  appar¬ 
ently  lain  unnoticed  by  Cook's  numerous 
editors  and  biographers.  Professor  J.  K. 
Laughton  has  been  engaged  upon  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  these  interesting  relics,  which  include 
at  least  ten  separate  accounts  of  Cook’s  death, 
giving  some  curious  variations  from  the  ac¬ 
cepted  narrative. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  American  struggle  for  independence  will 
shortly  be  published  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens, 
the  well-known  antiquary,  as  ”  The  Campaign 
in  Virginia,  1781,”  being  a  reprint  of  the  six 
rare  pamphlets  on  the  Clinton-Cornwallis  con¬ 
troversy,  with  unpublished  ms.  notes  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  and  completions  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  fragmentary  passages,  illustrated  by  a 
calendar  of  the  Lords'  Journals  and  of  3456 
additional  letters  and  State  papers  bearing  on 
the  subject  which  have  been  collected  from  all 
the  archives  and  libraries  of  Europe.  There 
will  also  be  a  copious  biographical  index,  con¬ 
taining  a  quantity  of  new  information.  The 
work  will  be  published  by  the  editor. 

The  Sheikh  Shenkity.  of  Medina,  has  been 
sent  by  the  Sultan  to  examine  Arabic  mss.  in 
Spain.  He  afterward  went  to  Paris,  and  this 
week  has  arrived  in  London.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Embassy  be  is  visiting  the  col¬ 
lections  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  India 
Office,  where  he  has  been  received  with  great 
attention  by  the  officials.  He  only  regrets 
that  the  Ottoman  Porte,  unaware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  materials  existing  in  England, 
has  left  him  so  little  time  at  the  close  of  the 
mission. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Salford  (England)  Cor¬ 
poration  it  has  been  resolved  to  throw  open 
the  free  libraries  there  on  Sundays.  Fourteen 
votes  were  given  for  the  opening  and  seven 
against  it.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester  and  the 
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Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Salford  have  both 
expressed  opinions  coinciding  with  those  of 
the  majority. 

MrssRS.  Skbley  &  Co.,  the  well-known  art 
publishers  of  London,  have  begun  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  monthly  magazine  for  children, 
under  the  title  of  the  Children's  IllMstrated 
Magatime,  at  the  price  of  twopence.  Some 
idea  of  its  special  aim  may  be  gathered  from 
the  contents  of  the  first  number.  These  com¬ 
prise  a  story  of  *'  Three  Greek  Children,”  by 
Professor  A.  J.  Church,  illustrated  with  two 
woodcuts  after  Flaxman  ;  Recollections  of  a 
Tour  in  Wales  Forty-five  Years  Ago,”  by  Mr. 
P.  G.  Hamerton  ;  the  beginning  of  a  serial 
story  by  Mrs.  Marshall,  called  ”  Chris  and 
Tina  a  full-page  drawing  of  “  Old  London 
Bridge,”  by  Mr.  Herbert  Railton  ;  two  plates 
printed  in  colors,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Evans  ;  and 
an  air  by  Cherubini,  with  new  words  expressly 
written  for  a  Christmas  song. 

Madame  Jules  Favre,  the  widow  of  the 
Republican  statesman,  has  translated  into 
French  all  of  Emerson's  writings. 

How  to  pronounce  the  name  of  that  lively 
old  gossip,  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  ?  Mr.  Waller 
C.  Pepys  has  compiled  an  account  and  gen¬ 
ealogy  of  his  family,  and  sets  forth  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  first  mention  of  the  name  in 
English  records  is  in  a  ms.  of  1273,  where 
Richard  Pepis  is  described  as  the  possessor 
of  ”  one  messuage  and  a  rood  of  land  ”  in  a 
particular  district,  and  John  Pepes  is  declared 
to  have  rented  half  a  rood  for  eightpence. 
The  spelling  of  the  name  takes  no  less  than 
seventeen  different  fcrms  ;  and  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  varies  greatly  even  now,  but  the  author 
thinks  that  ”  Peppis”  is  right,  while  the  most 
famous  of  its  bearers,  the  diarist  Samuel,  un¬ 
doubtedly  pronounced  it  ”  Peeps.” 

Sir  Frederick  Poi?L(h;k  when  visiting 
Tennyson  one  day  asked  the  poet  which  he 
preferred  of  his  two  poems,  ”  Enoch  Arden” 
and  ”  Aylmer's  Field.”  Tennyson  frankly  re¬ 
plied  ”  Enoch  Arden,”  which  he  thought  was 
very  perfect  and  a  beautiful  story.  ”  Aylmer's 
Field  ”  had  given  him  more  trouble  than  any¬ 
thing  he  ever  did.  At  one  time  he  had  to  put 
it  aside  altogether  for  six  months  ;  the  story 
was  so  intractable,  and  it  was  so  difficult  to 
deal  with  modern  manners  and  conversation. 
The  Indian  relative  was  introduced  solely  for 
the  sake  of  the  dagger  which  was  to  be  the  in¬ 
strument  of  the  lover's  suicide. 

Concerning  the  French  and  English  soci¬ 
eties  of  authors  the  London  Standard  %slj%  : 


"  The  Societe  des  Gens  de  Leltres  has  to  a 
large  extent  succeeded  in  doing  what  the  Incor¬ 
porated  Society  of  Authors  only  hopes  to  do. 
It  has  not  abolished  publishers,  but  (thanks 
partly  to  the  favorable  provisions  of  the  French 
Code)  it  does  manage  to  keep  sharp  practice 
so  much  within  bounds  that  a  moderately  suc¬ 
cessful  French  writer  seems  to  find  no  difficulty 
in  making  a  good  deal  of  money  by  his  works. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  real  interests 
of  Art  and  Letters  are  the  better  served  be¬ 
cause  an  author  can  dine  like  a  Wall  Street 
millionaire,  as  the  elder  Dumas  did,  or  live  in 
a  palace  like  M.  Sardou,  or  collect  costly  bric- 
k-brac  and  pictures  like  the  author  of  *  La 
Dame  aux  Camelias,'  or  count  his  income  by 
the  huge  figures  which  must  represent  that  of 
M.  Ohnet.  However,  the  ideal  of  the  Incor¬ 
porated  Authors  is  that  the  really  successful 
man  of  letters  should  make  as  much  money  as 
a  cotton  king  or  a  lucky  Stock  Exchange  oper¬ 
ator  ;  and  in  France  it  seems  to  be  almost 
realized  now  and  again.” 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Sea  of  Galilee.— The  population  here 
consists  entirely  of  Diab  Arabs,  who  live  in 
their  tents  in  summer,  but  some  of  whom  seek 
shelter  in  winter  in  rude  huts  constructed  with 
ancient  building  stone,  with  which  they  also 
build  store-houses  for  their  grain,  and  shelter 
for  their  cattle.  I  now  plunged  into  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  a  wild  wady,  only  to  scramble  up  to 
a  greater  elevation  on  the  other  side  than  the 
one  I  had  left,  passing  on  the  way  a  small 
ruin,  with  fragments  of  columns,  and  reaching 
a  large  one  called  M usher  Fawi,  where  the  re¬ 
mains  covered  an  extensive  area,  but  consisted 
chiefly  of  foundations  and  pieces  of  columns. 
The  view  from  this  point  was  one  of  the  finest 
I  have  seen  in  Palestine,  embracing  an  im¬ 
mense  range  of  country  to  the  westward,  with 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  about  sixteen  hundred  feet 
immediately  below,  I  now  made  the  best  of 
my  way  down  the  steep  mountain-side  to  its 
margin,  passing  on  the  way  a  ruin,  the  stones 
of  which  bore  all  the  marks  of  Jewish  carving  ; 
the  hypothesis  that  it  may  have  been  inhabited 
by  a  Jewish  population  is  confirmed  by  the 
name  El-Lawiyeh,  which  may  be  rendered 
”  The  Levite.”  I  have  thus,  in  the  course  of 
my  two  days'  ride,  examined  the  ruins  of 
seven  towns  which  had  not  before  been  visited, 
and  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  by  the 
character  of  the  architecture,  that  they  date 
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from  the  second  and  third  centuries  after 
Christ,  at  which  time  the  Sanhedrim  and  Jew* 
ish  Patriarch  were  established  at  Tiberias,  and 
were  specially  favored  by  the  Roman  Em* 
perors.  It  was  then  a  centre  of  Talmudic 
learning,  and  contained  a  wealthy  and  pros¬ 
perous  community,  a  large  portion  of  which 
probably  had  their  country-houses  in  this 
mountain  region,  where  the  summer  climate  is 
delightful,  and  were  a  large  Hebrew  popula¬ 
tion  had  no  doubt  gathered  to  enjoy  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Patriarch. 

I  found  the  camp  pitched  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Scmalch,  in  immediate  proximity  to  a 
very  large  encampment  of  Hawalid  Arabs, 
who  had  come  here  for  pasture,  from  their 
usual  winter  home  to  the  east  of  the  Hauran. 
They  were  genuine  sons  of  the  desert,  and 
their  independent  and  dignified  bearing  pre¬ 
sented  a  marked  difference  to  the  Tellawiyeh 
and  Diab  serfs  of  Mohammed  Said  Pasha. 
The  Sheikh's  tent  was  ninety  feet  long,  and  in 
the  course  of  visits  which  we  exchanged,  I  ob¬ 
tained  much  interesting  information  in  regard 
to  the  relations  which  subsisted  between  the 
principal  Bedouin  tribes,  and  their  Druse  and 
Circassian  neighbors.  As  I  had  already  ex¬ 
plored  the  Wady  Semakh,  I  determined  next 
day  to  climb  up  to  the  interesting  fortress  of 
Gamala,  only  lingering  long  enough  at  our 
camping-ground,  which  was  surrounded  by 
the  ruins  of  Kersa,  the  ancient  Gergesa,  to 
allow  time  for  a  sketch  to  be  taken  of  the  slope 
where  Biblical  commentators  suppose  the  herd 
of  swine  to  have  rushed  down  a  steep  place 
into  the  sea.  The  whole  area  enclosed  by  the 
outer  wall  is  a  tangle  of  brushwood,  affording 
excellent  cover,  in  which  on  a  former  occasion 
I  put  up  a  wild  boar.  Here  there  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  quantity  of  wild  liquorice  root.  There 
is  a  curious  circular  tower  on  the  steep  hill¬ 
side,  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  some 
canes,  which  are  common  in  the  white  lime¬ 
stone  of  which  this  part  of  the  hill  is  composed. 
A  little  higher  up  the  limestone  gives  place  to 
basalt.  Three  miles  beyond  we  reach  the  foot 
of  the  clifif  on  which  Gamala  is  situated,  and 
after  a  scramble  up  its  almost  inaccessible  side, 
find  ourselves  in  that  wonderful  fortress  with 
its  long  central  street,  its  thick  encircling  walls, 
its  handsome  sarcophagi,  its  masses  of  squared 
building  stones,  its  prostrate  columns,  and 
carved  capitals,  cornices,  and  friezes,  its  peril¬ 
ous  approach  along  the  camel's  neck,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  its  dizzy  precipices 
which  surround  it  on  all  sides,  its  cisterns,  one 
of  which  in  the  centre  of  the  fort  measures 


fifty-six  feet  long,  seventeen  feet  across,  and 
about  thirty  feet  high.  It  is  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  near  the  upper  one  in  the 
centre,  a  huge  fig-tree  bad  managed  to  establish 
itself,  across  the  stump  of  which  a  column  bad 
lodged,  as  though  in  the  act  of  rolling  down. 
The  view  across  the  lake  with  Tiberias  on  its 
opposite  margin  was  magnificent,  and  the  spot 
is  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  to  be 
found  on  its  shores.  The  account  given  by 
Josephus  of  the  celebrated  size  of  this  fortress 
by  Vespasian,  of  which  be  was  an  eye-witness, 
is  of  thrilling  interest ;  it  has  been  admirably 
condensed  by  Dr.  Thomson,  from  whom  I 
cannot  resist  quoting  the  last  scene  of  the  terrif¬ 
ic  drama.  "  A  high  tower  on  the  wall  was 
undermined  and  fell  with  prodigious  noise  ; 
the  soldiers  rushed  in  again,  led  by  Titus  him¬ 
self  ;  everything  gave  way  and  went  down  be¬ 
fore  the  tenfold  fury  of  the  onset — the  outer 
city  first,  and  then  this  wonderful  citadel  itself 
was  taken,  and  everything  that  breathed  was 
put  to  the  sword,  even  to  the  women  and  help¬ 
less  infants.  Five  thousand  of  those  miserable 
people,  seeing  escape  impossible,  destroyed 
themselves  ;  husbands  leaped  madly  from  the 
ramparts,  and  were  crushed  into  hideous 
masses  in  those  yawning  gulfs  below.  Look 
over,  if  your  head  is  steady  enough,  and  see 
into  what  awful  depths  they  must  have  plunged. 
So  fell  Gamala  on  October  23,  a.d.  69,  after 
a  siege  of  twenty-nine  days.  Of  the  entire 
population  that  thronged  this  city  and  citadel 
only  two  women  escaped."  I  lunched  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain  at  the  tents  of  some 
Erkebat  Arabs.  They  are  a  small,  amiable 
tribe,  inhabiting  this  shore  of  the  lake,  number¬ 
ing  about  one  hundred  tents,  of  whom  half  are 
tenants  of  Abbas  Eflendi,  the  son  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  Holy-man,  who  lives  at  Acre,  and  is  chief 
of  the  Persian  sect  of  Babs.  He  has  a  granary, 
which  we  shortly  after  passed,  at  the  south  end 
of  the  lake,  and  owns  a  good  deal  of  land  in 
this  neighborhood.  There  is  not  much  more 
of  interest  on  the  actual  shore,  though  the 
highlands  above  teem  with  ruins,  until  we 
reach  those  of  Kerak,  the  ancient  Tariebza, 
which  was  a  city  of  some  importance,  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  Jordan  leaves  the  lake, 
and  where  Josephus  collected  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  ships  to  attack  the  Romans.  Here 
it  is  fordable  at  certain  seasons,  but  I  have  had 
to  swim  my  horse  across.  A  iitile  lower  down 
are  the  picturesque  remains  of  the  old  Roman 
bridge  of  Jisr  el  Kanatar,  with  its  lofty  ruined 
arches,  from  which  point  a  ride  of  a  couple  of 
hours  brings  us  back  to  Tiberias. 


To  many  it  has  proved  a  well-founded  hope.  No  matter  if  you  have  tried 
everything  else— no  matter  if  the  Doctor  shakes  his  head  and  friends 
discourage  you — your  case  cannot  be  any  more  hopeless  than  some  who 
have  been  cured.  A  postal  request  will  bring  you  full  information  about 

pn^TARKEir&lltlEM'J 

^^tojIfENT 

NOT  A  DRUG.  liNHALATION. 

0 1 1  4*  1  ^  heard  this  term  applied  for  the  first  time  to  a  loved  one 

\_^OrioU.rTllj  LlOri,  without  shuddering?  The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  in  any  stage  is 
^  considered  a  death-warrant  which  may  not  be  annulled.  Ten  years 

ago  an  intelligent  physician  in  Vermont  wrote  to  us  as  follows  :  “I  have  a  patient,  slightly  ailing,  whom  I 
urn  treating.  In  the  near  future  he  will  be  very  sick  ;  and  he  will  die  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  any 
physician  that  I  know.” 

This  is  the  helpless  and  despairing  cry  that  goes  forth  from  the  minds  of  thousands  of  physicians  eveiy 
day  in  the  year.  The  death  of  two  hundred  thousand  annually  in  this  country  from  consumption  would 
appear  to  warrant  that  despair.  The  declaration  is  emphatic — “  Consumption  cannot  be  cured.”  But  who  is 
authorized  to  make  this  statement  unless  he  knows  that  every  resource  in  the  world  has  been  duly  tried  and 
has  failed  ?  \Ve  are  among  those  who  believe  that  Providence  has  not  permitted  any  bane  to  come  upon  his 
children  for  which  he  has  not  provided  an  antidote.  In  confirmation  of  this  belief  we  are  the  dispensers  of  a 
remedy  which  has  restored  scores  of  invalids  who  have  been  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  hopelessly  sick  with 
consumption.  (After  the  patient  had  recovered  under  the  Compound  Ox^^n  these  experts  declared  usually 
that  they  had  made  a  mistake  in  their  diagnosis.) 

Hundreds,  who  five,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  were  given  up  to  die,  are  now  living  witnesses  to  the  fact  that 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Pai  en's  Treatment  by  inhalation  will  cure  consumption  ;  and  as  a  result  this  treatment  is 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  as  the  most  effective  remedy  now  known  for  pulmonary  consump¬ 
tion  or  phthisis.  Onr  Compound  Oxygen  gives  directly  new  and  high  vitality,  which  generally  becomes 
apparent  at  the  beginning  of  its  use.  This  is  more  and  more  manifest  in  the  increased  appetite,  and  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  life  and  bodily  comfort  which  attend  a  continuance  of  this  treatment. 

We  cannot  urge  too  strongly  upon  those  suffering  with  this  deadly  disease  the  importance  of  beginning 
the  treatment  at  once  ;  and  of  persisting  in  its  use  until  the  vital  system  becomes  fully  restored  and  the  last 
vestige  of  the  disease  is  driven  from  the  system.  The  above  mentioned  Vermont  physician  used  our  treat¬ 
ment  upon  his  patient.  A  year  later  he  wrote  to  us,  “  I  shall  continue  to  use  it  so  long  as  I  obtain  such 
results  as  I  have  to  the  present  time.” 

There  are  many  intensely  interesting  considerations  which  invite  expressions  upon  this  subject.  If  any 
one  will  send  for  a  copy  of  our  brochure  he  may  find  it  treated  quite  at  length,  and  in  a  style  which  we  are 
modest  enough  to  believe  will  pay  for  a  perusal. 


“  Penonalty  1  am  penuaded  that,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  Oshkosh,  Wn.,  May  iG  1887. 

I  <iwe  my  life  to  its  timely  use.  “  If  I  could  ever  forget  the  benefits  of  your  Compound  Oxy- 

“  1  inherited  Pulmonary  Consumption  from  my  mother — she  Ren  Treatment,  I  am  very  often  reminded  of  it  by  the  inquiries 

dying  with  it  at  the  age  of  thirty-Ave— my  maternal  grand-  I  receive  as  to  the  genuineness  of  my  commendation  I  sent  you 

father,  my  maternal  aunts  and  uncles,  and  my  sisters  died  with  two  years  ago-  I  have  replied  to  many  ;  another  this  saoming 

it,  and  alt  my  life  long  I  suRried  with  it  more  or  less,  until  the  from  Washington  Territory,  which  f  enclose.  I  am  glad  to 

disease  culminated  in  the  fall  of  iS8a  in  violent  Broiichial  answer  all  these  inquiries,  and  glad  that,  through  my  word 

Asthma,  with  nneral  laliary  derangement,  when  my  friends  spoken  in  favor  of  the  Compound  Oxygen,  so  many  have  had 

and  physic  ians  despaired  of  my  life.  I  experienced  immediate  serious  attention  called  to  it.  1  repeat  my  former  assertion,  I 

relief  from  the  Compound  Oxygen,  and  have  realised,  I  think,  am  wai.i..  I  still  use  the  Treatment  occasionally,  if  1  haves 

a  permanent  cure.  Physicians  pronounced  that  tubercles  were  cold,  with  good  results, 

already  formed  in  the  lungs.  Rsv.  A.  W,  Mooac,  “  Yours  truly, 

”  Daki.ington,  S.  C.,  Sept,  i,  1887."  C.  Wass. 

For  a  plain  statement  of  the  effects  of  tjie  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  upon  pulmonary  complaints,  and 
many  interesting  testimonials  as  to  its  results  in  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh,  Hay 
Fever,  Headache,  Debility,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia  and  all  Nervous  and  Chronic  Disorders,  send  for  the  new 
brochure  of  aoo  pages,  published  by  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  331  Mont 
gomery  St.,  San  Fnandsco,  Cal.,  58  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Canada.  It  will  be  sent  free. 
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IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD 


The  No.  2  CALIGRAFIf  is  the  only 
double  cano  Writin);  Machine  that  pro¬ 
ducts  each  letter  by  a  single  linger  stroke,  and 
thus  fully  economi/.es  time  and  labor. 

15,000  CALIGIIAI>1I8  are  in  daily  use. 
and  are  becoming  immensely  pn|)ular  for  tbeir 

Durability,  Hpt'ed  and  Muiiitbbliii); 
ability. 

We  pobllsta  400  letters  from  promiiuxt  nien  and  firms 
which  are  connucing. 

For  book  of  refarenceii  and  specimens  of  work  ad¬ 
dress 

The  American  Writing  Machine  Co., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

New  York  Office,  237  Broadway. 


perfect 


Its  snperior  excellence  proven  In  millions  of  homci 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centnry.  It  Is  nred  by  tbs 
United  States  Uoremment.  Badorsed  by  the  beads  of 
the  Great  Universities  as  the  Btronirrst,  Purest,  and 
nioet  Healtliffil.  Dr.  Prlee'a  it  the  only  Raking  Powder 
that  does  not  contain  Ammonia.  Lime  or  Alum.  Sold 
only  in  cans. 
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GOLD  KEDAL,  FASI8, 1878. 
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tUke  all'onr  rboeolatea,  it  pre. 

,«Bred  with  the  grealeat  care,  and 
cooeisu  of  a  superior  qnallty  of 
cocoa  and  sugar,  flavored  with 
pure  vanilla  Itean.  Served  as  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  aa  roofer 
tioiiery.  It  is  a  delicious  article, 
and  Is  highly  recommeadeJ  by 
tourists.  _ 

Sold  by  Groeert  everywhere. 

f .  RiKER  &  00.,  Didester,  lais. 

gold  ICEDAL,  PAHS.  1878. 
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W  Warranted  absolutely  pur  - 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excees  of 
Oil  baa  been  removed.  It  baaMr  a 
tie  afrewgtA  of  Coooa  mixt-i 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  ia  therefore  far  more  ecoaom 
cal,  coetinf  U$t  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  ia  deUclooa,  notirlahln.’ 
atrengthenlng,  eatily  difesled,  eud 

I  admirably  adapted  for  Invalids  ■■ 
w^  aa  for  peraona  In  health. 

SeM  by  Groeers  evarywbare. 
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THE  CHEAT  INVENTION 
foR  Saving  Toil  S  fxpiifst 
Without  Injury  To  Thc 
Tcxturc. Color  Or  Haros. 
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